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CuHaPTer VII. 


Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 

But to our thoughts what edict can give law ? 
Even you yourself to your own breast shall tell 
Your crimes, and your own conscience be your hell. 


OME, but not yet safe. There are still many obstacles to be 
cleared before she can consider herself out of reach of her 
uncle’s censure—supposing he should have heard of her lengthened 
absence. Of this she feels there is small doubt. But if once she 
found herself in her own room, she could feign headache, weari- 
ness, anything, as an excuse to avoid answering his summons to 
his private apartment for the lecture he has no doubt in readiness 
for her. He may not have heard, however; it is quite possible 
that no one may have mentioned the matter to him, and her 
heart grows warm within her as she dwells upon this hope. She 
is speedily to be undeceived. 

On the hall door steps, as if lying in wait for her, stands Mrs. 
Grunch, the housekeeper. Seeing the girl, she advances towards 
her, a curiously unpleasant smile disfiguring her wide lips. 

‘Dear me, miss, and so you have returned,’ says she. ‘Dear! 
but master will be main glad to hear of it. He was that 
upset by your absence that we daren’t so much as approach him.’ 
Griselda’s blood grows cold. ‘ But now he'll be sure to tell you 
himself how glad he is to see you back safe and sound. Might I 
ask, miss—he’ll be wanting to know—where you were, and what 
kept you ?’ 

~‘ Certainly,’ says Griselda coldly. ‘I went for a walk in those 
lovely woods, lost my way, found a considerable difficulty in 
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finding it again, and—here I am. I am afraid you will not 
be able to make much of a mystery out of that.’ She smiled 
contemptuously. 

The woman’s small eyes grow vicious. 

‘Deed, miss, twas well you did find it,’ she says slowly; ‘ and 
that you didn’t lose yourself for good and all.’ 

Then finding that this shaft is lost on the unconscious Griselda, 
who only looks puzzled, she goes on: ‘ And so you only went for 
a walk in the pretty woods? Master will be glad to know that. 
And—he’s very troublesome about asking questions, miss—may I 
tell him you were alone ?’ 

Griselda turns her eyes full upon her. So haughty a fire 
burns in them that Mrs. Grunch’s gaze grows confused, and 
finally seeks the ground. 

‘ You forget yourself,’ says Griselda in a perfectly calm tone. 
She moves away a step or two, and then: ‘Bring me a cup 
of tea to my room without delay,’ she says; the command, her 
whole air, bringing the woman to her proper level at once. 

Going swiftly up the broad stone staircase, she almost runs 
into Vera’s arms, who, having heard voices below, had rushed 
impetuously along the corridor to see if at last news of Griselda 
had arrived, and instead—happy exchange!—here is Griselda 
herself. 

‘Oh! darling, such a fright as you have given me,’—she has 
thrown her arms round Griselda, and is holding her as though 
years have flown since last they met. ‘Where were you? But 
come into our room ; you must be famished. You were talking to 
Grunch just now, were you not ? What of—?’ 

‘A mere skirmish of wits, unworthy a second thought. She 
wished to be insolent to me, so I knocked her down.’ 

‘What!’ says Vera, very naturally startled. 

‘ Metaphorically speaking, of course. I rather fancy I reduced 
her to powder. Oh, Vera! such a day as it has been—a regular 
adventure. First I lost my way, and then some one came to my 
rescue, and who do you think the some one was?’ 

‘The man who saved the carriage from being upset,’ says Vera, 
with a touch of excitement. 

‘Pouf! You're a witch. It isn’t a bit of good having any- 
thing nice to tell you—you can guess it at once,’ says Griselda, 
very properly disgusted. ‘Yes, it was his own dear self again ! 
I can tell you, I welcomed him. And he told me his name, and 
a great deal about himself; and he has a sister, married, living in 
the next county, and he said he hoped he should meet me again, 
but I told him that was out of the question, as Uncle Gregory 
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would not hear of our knowing any one, and so I bid him an 
eternal adieu.’ 

‘What a pity!’ says Vera, sighing. ‘He seemed quite nice, 
and it isa dreadful thought that we are never to associate with 
our neighbours.’ 

‘Oh, Vera! He told me such an extraordinary, such a mean 
thing of Uncle Gregory! I was never so surprised in my 
life.’ 

‘I don’t think anything of that sort about him would surprise 
me,’ says Vera, mildly. ‘However, not a word more until you 
have eaten something. Just think of how many hours you have 
been fasting, and now I’m afraid all you can get is bread and 
butter.’ 

‘ By-the-by, did you eat my chop?’ asks Griselda. ‘I hope 
so. It was my last request. I hope you did not shirk it.’ 

‘I couldn’t eat it. Nor my own either. I was too miserable 
about you,’ says Vera. ‘ However, I’ll ring now for some,bread 
and butter.’ 


‘Order a loaf when you’re about it,’ says Griselda. ‘I’m 
starving.’ 

It is some time, however, before that bell is answered. Mrs. 
Grunch, as Griselda left her, turned aside, and with darkened 
brow made for the library, Mr. Dysart’s usual abiding-place. 
Not finding him here, she hurries onward down the hall, until she 
comes to a heavy curtain, once handsome, now moth-eaten and 
dingy, and pushing it aside, reveals a long flagged passage. So 
light, so careful are her footfalls, however, that scarcely a sound 
betrays her approach to a high, narrow door at the extreme end. 

Stooping as she comes to it, she peers through the keyhole, 
and finding it empty, tries, with a cautious, quiet grasp, the handle 
of the door, to find the latter locked. Still very cautiously, she 


. slips her hand into her pocket, draws out a key, well-oiled, and 


inserting it in the keyhole, softly opens the door. 

A grim smile, that might almost be termed amused, over- 
spreads her face as she looks towards the farther end of the room. 
There, on his knees beside a cabinet, kneels Mr. Dysart. A very 
ordinary cabinet, to all outward seeming, of oak and stoutly built, 
with nothing to distinguish it from the common herd of oaken 
cabinets, save one rather remarkable feature. 

The right side, that to the uninitiated is merely a dull piece 
of wood, darkened by age, is so constructed, that by pressure on a 
certain part of it, a spring is brought into motion, by which the 
whole apparently solid, immovable side of the cabinet opens wide 
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from top to bottom, disclosing an extremely narrow set of shelves 
within, from an inch to an inch and a half in depth. 

It is open now, and Mr. Dysart, in his worn and shabby old 
coat, is kneeling before the secret opening, gloating openly upon 
its contents. Piles upon piles of yellow sovereigns are so built 
one on the top of the other that they reach from one narrow rest- 
ing-place to the other above, and so on. Dull, heavy gold that 
scarcely glitters, save in the eyes of the wretched miser bending 
ever them. 

Yet it is not so much on the money as on a paper he holds in 
his hand that his attention is concentrated. He is so bent on the 
perusal of it, that he hears neither the turn of the key in the lock 
nor the woman’s entrance. And now, as a malicious chuckle breaks 
from her, it so startles him that he springs to his feet as if shot, 
and a sharp, horrid cry, that is almost a shriek, escapes him. His 
face has grown deadly white, great drops of sweat stand out upon his 
brow. The fiery eyes, the only things that seem living in that 
ghastly face, glare wildly at her, as instinctively he spreads out 
his lean old hands over his gold, as if to shield that secret hoard 
from sight. 

‘Comforting yourself with a look at it,’ says she with a 
malignant leer. As she speaks she points not at the gold, but at 
the paper he has tightly clutched in his hand. 

‘How did you come here, woman?’ demands he in a shrill 
tone. He is trembling, and with nervous fingers presses the paper 
into the secret recess in the cabinet, and shuts to the oaken wood- 
work. 

‘Why, through the door,’ retorts she sullenly. ‘ How else? 
You should remember to lock it when engaged on work like this.’ 

‘I could have sworn I locked it,’ says he, still shaking. ‘See! 
here is the key in my pocket. I tell you,’ with increasing agitation, 
‘I did lock it. Are you a fiend that you can follow me through 
bolted doors!’ . 

‘You're getting old, Dysart,’ says she with a cold sneer ; ¢ your 
memory is failing you of late. It will go ill with you if you forget 
too often to fasten this door behind you.’ 

‘I did fasten it,’ persists he fiercely. 

‘Hush! Don’t give way to foolish fancies. And after all, 
why need my coming fluster you? Surely,’ with a mocking air, 
‘your occupation was an innocent one; you were but refreshing 
yourself with a glimpse of ’ 

‘Be silent, woman! Are you mad?’ cries he, lifting his arms 
like one in mortal fear. A short laugh breaks from her. 

‘You're but a poor sort after all,’ she says contemptuously, 
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‘Too poor for faith or trust of any sort. What! can you not 
even believe in me, who have served you and yours long and faith- 
ful for forty year? Is it likely I’d betray you now for his children ?’ 

‘ Ay, he served you falsely once,’ says Gregory Dysart ; a savour 
of pleasure in his tone, in the words he uses to fan a hatred that 
has never yet grown cold in all these weary years. 

‘He took my best—my life, my soul—the heart of everything,’ 
says she, slowly beating one withered hand upon the other. 
‘Though years have rolled by, I have not forgotten; I shall not 
forget at all. When first I saw them, I felt as though if power 
were given me I could have blasted as they stood those insolent 
hussies upstairs.’ 

Something out of the goodly past, some vague touch of 
decency belonging to the days when he was young and happy, 
and when honour was still a word to which he clung with all his 
might, renders this coarse epithet, as applied to the pretty orphans 
committed to his care, insupportable. 

‘You hardly remember perhaps that you are speaking of my 
nieces,’ he says with an angry frown. But the woman waves his 
rebuke aside with an impertinence that cows him. 

‘ Hoity toity! None of your airs with me,’ says she sternly. 
She advances a step nearer to him. 

‘Remember, Dysart, that I can either make or mar you. I, 
and I only.’ 

‘I would I were sure of that,’ says he moodily. ‘But—— 
Have you forgotten Sedley? He knew.’ 

‘Pish! He’s dead; let himrest. What a one you are to worrit! 
Twenty years and more, and no sign of him, and I ask you was he 
the one to remain quiet, if he saw a way to forcing a sovereign out 
of you ?’ 

‘ True, true,’ says Dysart, eagerly catching at this suggestion. 
‘ And yet I would give much to know that he was in the grave.’ 

‘Ay, and Iin mine! I know you,’ says she with an evil look. 
‘You fear me.’ 

‘I fear nothing,’ says he coldly. 

‘What,’ says she slowly, regarding him closely; ‘not even 
that your son should know!’ 

She pauses, pleased with her work. All at once as it were, on 
hearing this question, the old man quails before her like a beaten 
hound. The life goes out of him, he seems to shrink into him- 
self,and puts out his hands as though to ward off some fatal blow. 

‘Not that. Anything but that,’ he mutters feebly. 

‘Well, don’t drive me to it,’ says she sulkily. 

‘Barbara, take care!’cries he sharply, suddenly, as though 
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some fresh spring of life has been forced into his arid veins. 
‘Remember, it was for him I did it. After all my love, my 
care, my secrecy, to have it now laid bare to him! [tell you, — 
his fingers working convulsively—‘ rather than that he should 
know, it seems to me that it would be a sweet and simple thing 
to murder him who would betray me.’ 

‘I’m not going to betray you,’ says she. ‘ And as for saying 
*twas for him you did it, why F 

‘For him. For his sake only.’ 

‘Partly, I think,’ says she drily. 

‘Entirely; altogether. What other creature had I to love me 
—to love? His mother, as you know, hated me; and when she 
died I was glad,’ says he, crushing his fingers together. 

‘Yet the deed was scarcely necessary if done for him,’ says 
Grunch, holding her ground. ‘That old aunt of his—the mother’s 
sister—put want out of the question for him.’ 

‘I knew nothing of her desire to make him her heir—then.’ 

‘You know it now, anyway,’ says she, with a nasty sneer. 
‘And it is never too late to mend—to find by accident that paper 
you have just locked up.’ 

‘I have thought of it,’ says he, with lowered brow and eyes 
bent upon the ground, ‘dreamed of it; and all my dreaming has 
but convinced me that things had better stay as they now are. 
Into what better hands could they have fallen? Who would 
have husbanded it all like me? You know the care, the 
trouble, the sleepless days and nights I have devoted to the 
management of—of it. You know whether it has ever been a joy 
to me—rather a grief, a wearying of the flesh, a curse!’ The 
word comes from between his lips with a little hissing sound. 
‘ But it is all for him, for him,’ he says in a dying tone. 

With restless, feeble steps he begins to pace the room. 

‘He believes in me. He trusts me; he alone—now! But if 
ever he were to learn the truth he would spurn me from him, yea, 
even though I knelt at his feet for pardon! I know him. But 
he shall never be told that story; never, never. It is mine now, 
and yours, and ours it shall remain. I swear to you’—he turns 
and fixes his burning eyes on hers—‘I’d strangle you with these 
hands,’ holding them out before her, trembling with passion, yet 
strong and lithe, ‘ before the words could pass your lips.’ 

‘I’m not going to play traitor, I’ve told you that,’ says she, 
frowning. ‘I’ve had many a chance before this if I wished to do 
it; and I’m not going to help his children, whatever happens.’ 
Her brow grows black and her eyes lighten. ‘May curses follow 
him wherever he be, even through the gates of death!’ 
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‘Amen,’ says Dysart carelessly. Then in a different tone, 
‘Seaton is coming home to-morrow.’ 

‘Well?’ says she, as if expecting more. ‘’Tisn’t often he 
blesses you with a sight of him. What brings him this time o’ 
year? The season, as he calls it, is in full swing now, eh?’ 

‘He comes at my behest; why not?’ demands the old man 
with an angry glance. ‘And as to his coming seldom, he comes 
as often as I wish. But now ? 

‘Now? You have a design,’ says she, fixing her sharp eyes on 
him with a searching regard. 

‘True; and I think well of mentioning it to you,’ says Dysart 
slowly. ‘After long and careful thought I have decided on 
abandoning more ambitious schemes and wedding him to my elder 
niece, Vera.’ 

‘I’m glad you’ve spared him the vixen,’ says Mrs. Grunch with 
feeling. ‘Well, and what’s your object, eh? Retribution?’ 

For a moment his fiery eyes seek hers, and then his passion 
blazes forth. 

‘Leave the room, woman.’ 

‘Not I,’ says she, undaunted. Nay, she moves closer to him, 
until her gaunt face is very near to his. ‘I tell you this, Dysart, 
that you play a mad game when you fight with me. I warn you 
that as long as I am above ground you had better keep a civil 
tongue in your head for me; and my life is as good as yours, any 
day.’ Then, with a sudden change of tone, ‘That girl has come 
home.’ 

‘Griselda? Where was she then ?’ asks he, but listlessly, and 
as one without interest, his mind still running on the thrice cursed 
and the miserably fruitful past. 

‘Walking in the woods below.’ 

‘Yes; but what doing ?’ asks he again, always with the air of 
one who scarcely knows his own question. 

‘Gallivanting,’ replies the housekeeper, with all the proper 
amount of vulgarity belonging to her class. 


CHaPTerR VIII. 


Nature and the common laws of sense, 
Forbid to reconcile antipathies. 


WHEN Vera is summoned to her uncle’s presence next morning, 
Griselda’s pretty face grows rather long. 

‘He is going to scold you,’ she says, ‘for my fault. Oh! that 
is too bad,’ 
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‘ Never mind ; as he has sent for me, of course I had better go. 
And I shall not feel any great distress, so do not be fretting about 
it. I see no fault, and therefore, why should I be unnerved.’ 

Yet for all that her nerves grow very troublesome, and her 
heart beats quickly as she opens the door of the library and 
crosses the threshold. 

‘ There, don’t come any farther,’ says Mr. Dysart, putting on 
a martyred expression ; ‘ your footstep positively shakes the room, 
and, as you know, even the lightest sound distracts me. Stay 
where you are; I dare say I can make you understand even over 
there, in spite of the weakness of my chest. I merely wish to say 
that your cousin, my son, arrives this evening. You will dine, at 
eight o’clock, with him.’ 

He waves to her to leave the room, and with an undisguised 
delight she obeys him ; flying through the hall and up the stairs, 
she darts into her own room with such speed as to almost exter- 
minate Griselda, who had been standing just inside the door, on 
the look out, evidently, for stormy sounds from below. 

‘Well! so you're alive ; he didn’t murder you,’ she says, when 
she has slightly recovered from the electric shock caused by 
Vera’s precipitate return. ‘Sound in wind and limb, I declare, 
and not so much as your nose out of joint. You’re a wonderful 
girl! Here, sit down and tell me how you bought yourself off.’ 

‘He never mentioned you,’ says Vera, who is still panting. 

‘What! was ever such an indignity offered to any one. You 
mean to say he has passed over my misdemeanour! Actually 
forgotten it! Why, this is worse than bread and water for a fort- 
night (the mildest sentence I expected), and far more hurtful to 
my pride. And pray, if he didn’t discuss my failings, what did he 
talk about ?’ 

‘ About—; Griselda! Who do you think is coming this 
evening ?’ 

‘Not the lord high executioner, for me, I trust,’ says Griselda. 
‘As yet, somehow, in spite of your assurance, I don’t feel safe. 
There is nothing so dangerons as a careful silence.’ 

‘Tut! the newcomer is no one less than our unknown 
cousin !’ 

‘No!’ says Griselda, sinking into silence, and an extremely 
antiquated armchair—straw beneath, chintz above—that stands 
just behind her. Except the unpleasant ‘ Yes,’ with the insolent 
note of interrogation after it, there is no word so eloquent as the 
pure unadulterated ‘ No’ of honest surprise. She sits now in her 
straw armchair, with her finger tips outspread and touching each 
other, 
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‘But he is, though. And dinner is to be at eight o’clock 
instead of two.’ 

‘You overwhelm me,’ says the younger Miss Dysart, feebly. 
‘You should not spring these exciting facts upon me, one after 
the other, without a kindly word of warning. Dinner at eight! 
Will there be three chops, I wonder, or must we share with him 
our two? Oh, if the latter, I feel that life is indeed not worth 
living. But Isay, Vera! Eight. Hownice! Just like old times.’ 

‘The question is, are we supposed to dress or not ?’ 

‘Do you think you remember how to do it?’ asks Griselda, 
leaning towards her, and speaking in an awed whisper. ‘ Hasn’t the 
atmosphere of this house knocked all decent memories out of you ? 
Gowns there are, I know. Poor Mimi packed them, soaking each 
flounce with her tears as she did so, but do you now know how to 
wear them? I dare say I shall put mine on back to front, but 
even so, what matters, I have lost all desire to please. Who 
could retain it in this soulless house—this"place of shadows? And 
yet, Vera,’ she springs suddenly into a fuller life, and brings herself 
into a very upright position, ‘I have always said that he must 
turn up sooner or later. Why not now? In some of my few 
lucid intervals it has occurred to me, that this cousin, this un- 
known quantity of ours, might prove amenable to reason.’ 

‘Who’s? Yours?’ 

‘Or yours rather. Think, Vera, they say that his father, 
that grim old man downstairs, who seems dead to all feeling, is so 
devoted to him that he can deny him little. This son, it appears, 
is the one love of that miserable, sordid life. Strange that love 
so intense as I hear it is should not have the effect of softening 
the iron husk that binds that poor man’s soul. However, it seems 
to me that this cousin of ours may prove our friend, our champion, 
if we—well—if we like each other, don’t you know.’ 

‘I don’t,’ says Vera, in a rather uncompromising tone. ‘Seaton 
Dysart will never be friend or champion of mine. Have you for- 
gotten his blood? I should not dream of asking a favour of, or 
even receiving one from—his father’s son.’ 

‘He must have had a mother, too, however,’ says Griselda 
naively. ‘ He may take after her.’ 

‘He may. I am not hopeful, like you, Griselda. My life all 
through—ever since I can remember anything—has taught me 
to expect only the bad.’ 

‘A dull way of thinking! Now to me, his coming opens out 
vistas of—all things that are pleasurable. He may vary the 
inevitable chop—he may even be the means of procuring for us a 
private sitting-room,’ 
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Vera shrugs her shoulders. 

‘J shan’t entreat his interference. As I before hinted to you, 
I expect nothing from him, simply because he is the son of such 
an impossible father.’ 

‘Had we not an impossible father?’ asks Griselda, who is 
always terribly downright. ‘And would you refuse to believe that 
there is some lingering remnant of grace in us? And are you 
not prejudging this miserable cousin of ours-—deliberately pre- 
judicing yourself against him? That is not like you, Vera, you 
are always so very just, to give you your due.’ 

‘ Well, I dare say I’m in the wrong,’ confesses Vera ; laughing. 
‘But as we have neither of us seen him yet, I stick to my own 
opinion, and that is, that when we do see him, we shan’t like 
him. And at all events I know I should think a long time before 
demanding a favour of him.’ 

‘ Think as long as you like,’ gaily, ‘only ask in the end. “A 
dumb priest,” as we all know, “loses his benefice.” Don’t lose 
yours !’ 

*I shall,’ says Vera, ‘ for all that. Why should I ask anything 
of him, or his father? You have given me one proverb, let me 
give you another, “Beggars should not be choosers.” We are 
beggars. We are totally dependent upon our uncle’s bounty. 
Forgive me, darling, if I sadden you, but it is better to look the 
facts of the case straight in the face.’ 

‘You don’t sadden, you madden me,’ says Griselda, flushing. 
‘Oh, I won't be a beggar!’ 

‘Very probably not. This life can’t go on always, and you are 
quite sufficiently pretty to marry somebody rich enough to give 
you everything a pretty woman should have.’ 

‘Thank you for the two “ prettys ” in that pretty speech,’ says 
Griselda. ‘Yes, I should like to marry a millionaire. I will if I 
can, I y 

She stops short, rather abruptly. Something has checked 
those last words she would have uttered. It is absurd, it makes 
her positively angry, but it is, nevertheless, a curious fact that at 
this moment the face of Mr. Peyton rises before her mental vision. 
This is ridiculous enough, but when it comes to hearing the very 
words he had said yesterday in that charming wood, spoken again 
within her brain, she grows very naturally incensed both with 
herself and him. What is it to her what so utter a stranger looks 
like on certain, or any occasions? And surely it is of no conse- 
quence at all to her that that old place of his in Derbyshire, that 
he had cried down and called ‘ ramshackle ’ (what a word !), was 
in such thorough disrepair, for the simple reason that he had no 
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money with which to keep it up. It is the most extraordinary 
thing in the world that just at this instant all this should have 
occurred to her, but then who shall answer for the absurdities of 
the human brain! 

‘Yes, if I get the chance, I shall marry for money,’ she says, 
lightly, after that incomprehensible pause. ‘And now for our 
gowns, Vera. Let us choose the prettiest. I, for one, mean to 
fascinate this cousin, and compel him to work many miracles for 
our benefit.’ 

‘So you may: unless he is steel, indeed. I shall not waste 
my strength on him.’ 

‘Why, if you had seen him, and loathed him already, you could 
not be more severe. Do you know, really, I think you are rather 
wrong in so condemning any one without personal knowledge. It is 
one’s plain duty to give the wretched criminal, at least, a 
hearing.’ 

‘For my part,’ says Vera, laughing, ‘ I’m quite willing to give 
him anything, except my company. I’m dreadfully sorry he is 
coming here to upset the cali, dull though it is, into which we 
have fallen.’ 

‘And I’m delighted,’ gaily. ‘No calms for me—a tempest 
rather. And I still cling to my first view, Vera; you are inclined 
to be unjust to an utter stranger. You are determined that he 
will be like his father; but supposing: See here, now! if he 
should be like Uncle Gregory, I shall say you have probably right 
on your side; but if he should not be, won’t you confess then that 
it is your plain duty to try to like him ?’ 

‘So be it. In that case I'll try,’ says Vera, laughing. ‘ But 
you must keep to your compact ; if he should be like his father I 
am to feel free to hate him just as much as ever I will.’ 

‘Amen,’ says Griselda solemnly. ‘If he should resemble his 
unlovely dad, no more of him for me either. However, I always 
live in hope; that great universal humbug sustains me morning, 
noon, and night.’ Then she looks at Vera slowly, as if considering 
something. ‘I should like to go for a walk in the woods again 
to-morrow,’ she says at last. 

‘Oh, I think you had better not,’ says Vera hastily. ‘It will 
be sure to breed disturbance of some sort.’ 

‘I don’t see how it can. Of course I shall go in a directly 
opposite way to-morrow, and therefore will be sure not to meet 
anybody. I know you are thinking of Mr. Peyton, Vera; but I 
assure you I don’t want to see him. I don’t indeed,’ rising in 
her eagerness to impress this truth—that seems to her a truth— 
upon her sister, 
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‘Who can say where he might be?’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ She thinks a little, and then, ‘If I am to be 
debarred those lovely woods because of him, I shall begin to hate 
him.’ She thinks a little more. ‘But listen now, Vera; even 
supposing I do meet him, well, what then? He isa mere acquaint- 
ance, hardly a friend, and it is so hard to be told that one must 
speak to nobody ; and he has been twice so kind, that ‘ 

‘Oh, all that is nothing. It is the fact that he would be a 
friend in secret.’ 

‘Well, whose fault is that ?’ 

‘And friends don’t always (don’t be angry, Grizel), but they 
don’t always stop at that.’ 

‘I know what you would say; but it is too absurd,’ cries 
Griselda, bubbling over with laughter. ‘Look out, or in your old 
age you'll find yourself a confirmed match-maker. No; it shall 
not come to that. I assure you all the world is not so ready to 
bow down and do me homage as you believe. And I promise you 
this (always provided we ever meet again, which I consider ex- 
tremely doubtful), that the very first word of love he breathes to 
me I'll retail to you on the earliest opportunity.’ She is now 
laughing with all her heart. ‘There!’ she cries, ‘ will that content 
you? Oh, Vera, if he could only hear us; I should be ashamed, 
shouldn’t you ?’ 

‘Well, it’s a promise,’ says Vera, looking at her. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed her? Was it touch of hand," 

Turn of head? 

THE last stroke of eight dies out from the old clock in the 
hall as Seaton Dysart enters the drawing-room. The extreme 
dinginess and gloom of that melancholy apartment sinks into him 
as he moves rather discontentedly, but with a man’s unfailing 
instinct, towards the hearthrug. No matter how hot, how yellow 
the evening outside still may be—and daylight is lingering bravely 
as though loathing to depart—no touch of its mellowness enters 
here. The blinds are all down, the curtains as scrupulously drawn 
as decency will permit, though the threadbare old carpet is so far 
gone on its road to dissolution as to be beyond fear of sun. 

It is not all gloom, however, as he presently discovers, in this 
dreary place. Some one rises languidly from a low chair—a girl, 
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a lovely girl, as he instantly admits—and advances about the 
eighth part of an ordinary foot towards him. It is hardly a move- 
ment, indeed ; a mere swaying of the body rather in his direction. 
It is, indeed, a distinctly unfriendly advance. 

Yet it suits her somehow; it seems to belong to the haughty 
curve of the lips, the cold serenity of the eyes. The white of her 
gown, with its little knots of violet ribbon here and there, makes her 
a very striking figure in the semi-darkness of her surroundings, and 
throws out the beauty, that if a little still, is, nevertheless, un- 
doubtedly hers. He is perhaps hardly aware of the intensity of 
the glance with which he is regarding her, and she too is dead to 
it, so earnest is the scrutiny she is bestowing upon him. 

Yes, he is like his father. There could not be even a momen- 
tary hesitation about that. The same finely formed, aristocratic 
features, the same tall slight figure, bent in the old man, erect 
and vigorous in the young. The eyes certainly are different, 
though they too are dark, of a grey so dark indeed that possibly 
at night that would be called black. 

They are wonderfully alike, the father and son, and yet how 
wonderfully unlike. It seems impossible that with expressions so 
utterly at variance so strong a resemblance can exist, yet it is 
there. The one, the old face, mean, cringing, suspicious, wicked ; 
the other, cold, honourable, earnest, and beautiful. The girl, watch- 
ing him with distrust in her eyes, reluctantly acknowledges this last 
fact. 

His face is clean shaven. There is neither moustache nor 
whisker to hide the firm, rather severely cut mouth or the lean 
determined jaw. His hair is clipped very closely to a head that 
is faultlessly shaped, and well set upon his shoulders. His fea- 
tures are undoubtedly cold, too full of will, of resolve, to be exactly 
lovable, yet there is something about the whole man that attracts 
the eye and compels attention. A man impossible to pass over, or 
having once known to forget. 

‘I’m extremely sorry if I’ve kept you waiting for dinner,’ he 
says, advancing at a quicker pace, once he sees the pretty girl in 
white, and holding out his hand. ‘But the fact is I was 
dreadfully tired when I arrived, and I’m rather afraid I fell 
asleep.’ 

‘The day is warm,’ says she coldly. The likeness to his father 
seems clearer to her as he speaks, and kills for her all the charm 
of his face. 

‘Very, but I don’t fancy my absurd fit of laziness arose from 
that. Rather from the fact that I haven’t had a wink of sleep 
for the last two nights,’ Here he picks up a little rough terrier 
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that had followed him into the room, and begins to pull its ears 
contemplatively. 

‘Two nights!’ says she with a faint accession of interest. 
‘Toothache? Sick friend ?’ 

‘Oh no. Ball—cards,’ returns he concisely. 

‘Ah!’ says she, this time rather shortly. 

Dysart, who has been giving his attention to the dog for the 
past minute or two, now lifts his eyes. 

‘You are Griselda, I suppose,’ says he pleasantly. 

‘Why should you suppose it ?’ asks she with a faint smile. 

‘True. Why should I?’ returns he, laughing. ‘ Perhaps 
because,’ with a steady look at her,‘ I have been told that my 
cousin Griselda is a person possessed of a considerable amount of 
—of character.’ 

‘By that, you mean, that you have heard Griselda is self- 
willed,’ says she calmly. ‘And as it is evident you think I look 
the part also, I am afraid you must prepare yourself to meet two 
self-willed cousins, because—I am not Griselda.’ 

If she had fancied that this announcement would have put 
him out, she is undeceived in a moment. 

‘No ?’ says he, looking distinctly amused. ‘There is comfort 
in the thought that I cannot again fall into error because you 
must be Vera.’ 

‘ Yes, I am Vera,’ slowly. 

‘I fear you will find it very dull down here. The neighbour- 
hood at its best is scarcely affording, and my father’s unhappy 
predilection for solitude will, I expect, interfere a good deal 
with : 

*Your father has been very good to us; more than kind,’ 
interrupts she gently but with decision. ‘ He has given us a home.’ 

‘I should think he would be very glad to get you here,’ says 
he rising abruptly, as if to shake off something depressing in the 
conversation. At this moment Griselda enters the room. A 
charming Griselda, in white like her sister, and with a flower in 
her sunny hair. She trips up to Seaton, and gives him her hand 
and a frank smile, that has just the correct amount of coquettish 
shyness in it. A man, to Griselda, no matter out of what ob- 
noxious tribe he may have sprung, is always a creature to be 
gently treated, smiled upon, and encouraged. 

‘So you’ve come at last to this Castle of Despair,’ says she 
saucily. ‘I must say you took time to look us up. But I don’t 
blame you, life down here is too lively for most. It has quite done 
up Vera and me. I’m late,’ turning suddenly to Vera. ‘ Dread- 
fully late, eh? I knew it by Peters’ eye ’ (the old man-servant). 
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‘He scowled at me rather more than usual as I ran past him just 
now.’ 

The dismal sound ofa cracked old dinner gong breaks in at this 
instant on Griselda’s speech. They all rise and cross the hall to 
the dining-room, but just inside it a momentary hesitation takes 
place. Dysart going to the foot of the table, Vera stops short as 
if in some surprise to look at him, question in her eyes. 

‘You will take the head of the table, I hope,’ says he in a low 
tone, divining her perplexity. 

‘But——,,’ quickly, and then a pause. ‘If you wish it, of 
course,’ she says with a swift uplifting of the brows and an almost 
imperceptible shrug. 

Her manner somehow irritates him. In a vague sort of way 
she has conveyed to him the knowledge that she feels bound and 
fettered in this house, crushed by a sense of gratitude due; that 
she feels it incumbent on her to be civil to the owners of it; and 
that she never ceases to remind herself that his father and he are 
people to whom she is under deep obligations. 

‘I wish it certainly,’ says he coldly. ‘But I wish still more 
to see you do only that which you like.’ 

«I have few likes and dislikes,’ replies she, smiling indifferentl y 
at anything in the world but him. 

‘But if you 

‘Oh no, I do not object,’ interrupts she, still in that utterly 
emotionless tone; and sweeping past him, she seats herself at the 
head of the table. She had been sole mistress of her father’s house 
for so long, that it seems quite natural to her, young as she is, to 
sit where now she is sitting, and look down the long, brilliantly lit 
table, to where at the end her cousin, with a faint frown upon his 
brow, is leisurely unfolding his napkin. There is even a slight 
savour of the married woman about her whole air, that makes itself 
known to Dysart, and attracts him in spite of the sense of resent- 
ment that is still strong upon him. 

As for Griselda, the little jar in the social atmosphere around 
her goes by unnoticed, so overcome is she by the unwonted mag- 
nificence of the sight before her; a decent dinner table at Grey- 
court! Not only a decent one indeed, but one exquisitely ap- 
pointed in every way, lacking nothing in which taste and refine- 
ment have a voice. Where are the homely chops, where the 
skimpy dish of potatoes! Gone, thank Heaven! relegated to a 
limbo from whence she devoutly trusts they never may return! 
The little skirmish between her sister and her cousin is entirely 
lost to her ; she has eyes and senses only for this pepe gee trans- 
formation scene. 
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Peters, in an extremely presentable suit—it has seen service, 
but is still holding bravely together, and is likely to for some years 
yet to come, occasions for its being worn coming few and far be- 
tween—is handing entrées and pouring out champagne as though 
it is his one sole purpose in life to deliver from starvation his 
master’s guests. It occurs to Griselda that in this suit,—old, 
though new to her,—that he isany amount more reasonable-look- 
ing than in his everyday apparel, and that even the superfluous 
wart on the top of his nose seems to have toned down miraculously 
beneath its influence. She is of course not aware that downstairs 
this suit is called ‘ Mr. Seaton’s own,’ and that it is donned only 
for his benefit. But who is the cook? Reason points to Mrs. 
Grunch. 

A thought of the hypocrisy of it all, of the pretence of one day, 
the reality of the next, of the honour done to him, the son, whilst 
she and Vera are treated with such abominable neglect, brings 
the colour to her cheeks, the fire to her eyes. It is so new to her 
yet to be dependent, that she forgets, as Vera never does, to see 
that she has no claim to be considered in any way. And yet, if 
Vera remembers, does the knowledge gained serve her even in 
little? Instinctively she glances at her elder sister, and something 
in the expression of the proud lips tells her that to Vera too this 
display, this killing of the fatted calf for Seaton, has hurt and 
humbled her. 

Dysart, who is eating his dinner with decided zest and perfect 
unconcern, suggests himself to Griselda as the very incarnation of 
selfishness. Of course he knows; but it is nothing to him. She 
looks round her and loses herself a little in the touch of fairyland 
the room presents. Itis as it were an echo from the past, a glimpse 
into the old life when her father still lived, that she hardly knew 
was dear to her until she had lost it. The glitter of the silver, the 
glass, the intense perfume of the glowing flowers, the rich tint of 
the fruits, all seem part of a dream; a sweet one too. Oh, to 
escape from this hateful life here, and live always amongst 

* As I was saying to your sister, I am afraid you will find life 
here rather dull,’ says Dysart, his voice breaking through the 
cloud of thought that is encompassing her. 

‘I am never dull,’ returns Griselda slowly. 

‘You may rank yourself amongst the clever ones of the earth 
if you escape boredom down here,’ says he. ‘ Your mind must to 
you, indeed, “a kingdom be,” if you can’‘make out even one yawn- 
less day.’ 

‘As for that I’ve often yawned when I wasn’t dull,’ says 
Griselda. ‘To me yawning is a joy. It’s like sneezing to some 
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people. I’m always sure that I’m thoroughly warm and com- 
fortable when I do it.’ 

Mr. Dysart, as though he sees something in this, stares at her 
profoundly fora moment or two. In reality, he is wondering why 
both girls should have taken so instantaneous a dislike to him. 
As a rule women were civil enough; yet here were two to whom 
he was an utter stranger, and aggressive was the only word he 
could apply to their looks and words, though both were studiously 
polite.’ 

‘Like a cat,’ says he presently in a thoughtful tone. 

‘Oh, I’m not a cat,’ says Griselda, with some open resentment 
this time. Then, as though irresistibly amused at the absurd 
idea that he could possibly have meant it, she bursts into sudden 
inextinguishable laughter. When Griselda laughs it is impossible 
not to join in, so bright, so young, so gay, is the sound, and 
presently Dysart, forgetting that feeling of irritation that has been 
so strong in him for the past hour, gives way to mirth also. 
Glancing at Vera, he sees, however, that she seems dead to what 
has been passing, or at all events has not caught the infectious 
breath of amusement. Her mouth looks mournful, her whole air 
unsympathetic. 

‘I like cats,’ she says, so languidly that one can see at once 
that she is merely trying to make conversation—that she really 
cares is a question. 

‘And I like dogs,’ says he, addressing her directly. ‘Come 
here, Jinks.’ 

The small terrier, springing up from some place unknown, 
commences an ecstatic dance upon his hind legs, that presently 
brings him within his master’s grasp, who, catching him by the 
back of his neck, hauls him up to a seat upon his knees. 

‘ He’s very well mannered I assure you,’ says Dysart, looking 
at Vera. 

‘You teach him tricks?’ says she, a touch of disdain in her 
tone. ‘Don’t you think that rather degrades the poor brute ? 
Surely we human beings ape and pretend, and act the hypocrite 
enough, without condemning poor dumb beasts to do the same. 
Do you know I can’t bear to see them dancing and jumping to 
order. I prefer them as nature meant they should be, happy, 
affectionate, faithful. I am sorry you teach him tricks; it makes 
a dog, to my mind, always look so poor.’ 

‘Yes?’ says he, rubbing the dog’s nose reflectively as he speaks. 
‘ But you see—the fact is—I’ve never taught him or any other 
dog a trick in my life.’ 

He has scored decidedly, and something in his manner of 
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scoring has brought to a head the fancy that she should in all 
probability hate him. That she should have been foolishly led 
into lecturing him on a fault of which he was after all not 
guilty, annoys her profoundly, and sends for a moment the hot 
blood to her face. It dies almost as quickly as it is born, but not 
so quickly that he does not see it, and as he bends his head after- 
wards over the dog, it becomes clear to her that he is with 
difficulty suppressing a smile. 

‘Do you stay long?’ asks Griselda presently, looking at her 
cousin. 

‘I don’t know how you may view it. I return to town the 
day after to-morrow—very early on that day.’ 

‘I call that a short stay,’ with a more gracious glance; he 
evems nice to the dog, anyway. ‘ Do you often come down?’ 

‘Not very. As a rule,’ politely, ‘there is little to bring me.’ 

‘There is your father,’ says Griselda, who as a child had been 
terrible, and even now creates a shudder now and then. Vera 
casts an indignant glance at her. 

‘So there is,’ says Dysart, giving her the benefit of a long clear 
glance. ‘ But though he and I are better friends than many fathers 
and sons I know, still we can get on capitally when apart. My 
father, as you know, is peculiar, and loves solitude, and I—have 
my work,’ 

‘Work? What work?’ asks Griselda, with interest. 

‘I’m a barrister,’ says he, as if a little amused. 

‘Oh, I know. A great many elder sons are barristers, but 
then they don’t work. If that is all, I : 

‘But I assure you it is not all, You must not pick up these 
erroneous ideas about me. Whether I must or must not work for 
my living is a thing that does not concern me. I work—you will 
hardly believe it in this prosaic age—but I actually seek after fame. 
I should like to get on in my profession; to be more than a mere 
trifler.’ . 

‘ You are charming,’ says Griselda saucily. ‘You talk like a 
book—a blue-book. But you have not told me why your father 
will not let us see any one, why : 

‘Griselda!’ says Miss Dysart a little sharply. She rises as 
she speaks, and Dysart opens the door for her. As Griselda passes 
him he says easily :— 

‘I cannot tell you everything at once, you see; but I dare say 
there will be time given me. As for my father, he is eccentric, 
and, I fear, hard to live with. But if ever I can help you, call on me.’ 

Griselda gives him a smile for this, and follows her sister into 
the drawing-room. 
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‘ After all, he isn’t half bad,’ she says, with a little nod. 

‘I was right, however. Did you ever see a father and son so 
like ?’ asks Vera coldly. 

‘ Often,’ returns Griselda with conviction. 


CHAPTER X. 


Not from the heart beneath— 
’Twas a bubble born of breath. 
Neither sneer nor vaunt, 

Nor reproach nor taunt. 


‘WELL, I’m off, says Griselda, poking her pretty head into the 
summer-house where Vera sits reading. It is next day, anda 
very lovely day too. In spite of all the malignant trees that 
would fain shut out the blessed god of light, some of his beams 
penetrate through their luxuriant foliage, and deluge the sad- 
looking garden with their glory. In the summer-house all is 
shade ; outside there is a wider light, and a heat that is almost 
Indian. 

‘For your ramble,’ says Vera, laying down her book. ‘So you 
won’t take my advice? Very good. Go on, and you'll see that 
you won't prosper.’ Her tone is half gay, half serious. 

‘Is advice ever taken? Especially when suns are so hot and 
woods so cool. Come, Vera, give me your blessing ere I depart 
this life, at all events, for regions unknown.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be long,’ entreats Vera with a sudden rush of 
anxiety. ‘Don’t now. Yes, I’m in deadlyearnest. There is that 
man all over the place, let loose as it were for my discomfiture, 
and if he turns up in this part of the world I suppose I shall have 
to talk to him.’ 

‘What a calamity !’ says Griselda with a little feigned droop- 
ing of her mouth. ‘After all, I don’t think I'll yo. It would be 
cruel to desert you in your pressing need.’ Here she changes 
her tone. ‘Really, Vera,’ briskly ; ‘really and truly I sometimes 
feel strange doubts as to whether your father could indeed have 
been mine, or your mother either!’ This is a complicated speech, 
but it serves. -* My good child, why can’t you accept with open 
mouth the gifts the gods provide. In this barren wilderness 
even manna may be regarded with rapture—even Seaton! Better 
any man than no man, say I.’ 

‘So say not I then,’ with great spirit. She has leaned forward 
upon her elbow, and her eyes are brilliant with a little suspicion of 
anger. ‘Give me a desert island, rather than the society of a man 
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whom I know it will require only time to teach me to detest. 
And how you can call him so familiarly “Seaton,” passes my ‘ 

A pause! An awful pause. Who is it that has turned the 
corner of the summer-house, and is looking in at them witha 
curious expression round his mouth? Griselda is the first to 
recover. 

‘Isn’t it absurd?’ she says smiling rather lamely. ‘But I 
assure you, Seaton, your sudden appearance quite took away my 
breath. You should stamp when you come to a house like this. 
The grass all round it is so thick.’ 

‘Too thick!’ says Dysart, with a swift glance at Vera, who has 
lost all her colour. ‘For the future I shall try to remember. I 
am very sorry I startled you.’ He has addressed himself entirely to 
Griselda, unless that one lightning glance of contemptuous reproach 
cast at Vera could be counted. ‘But I was on my way to one 
of the farms, aud this is the lowest, is the nearest path to it. 
I shall never cease to regret ’—here he stops dead short, and turns 
his eyes unreservedly on Vera—‘ that I did not take the upper 
one.’ 

He makes both girls a slight bow, and walks swiftly onwards 
on the unlucky path he had chosen. 

‘Oh, Vera, do something!’ cries Griselda in a small agony 
of consternation, clasping her hands. Vera, thus admonished, 
springs to her feet, and driven half by honest shame, and half by 
impulse, rushes out of the summer-house and runs after Dysart as 
he is fast disappearing through the shrubs. Reaching him, pant- 
ing, and pale with agitation, she lays her hand timidly upon his 
arm. 

‘Iam so grieved, she says, her charming face very pained, 
her lips white. ‘There are moments when one hardly knows what 
one says, and——’ 

‘There are such moments, certainly,’ says he, interrupting her 
remorselessly. ‘But they can hardly be classed with those in 
which the calm confidences of one sister are exchanged with the 
other. And why should you apologise? I assure you, you need 
not. I do not seek for, or desire, anything of the kind.’ 

It almost seems to her that he has shaken her hand from his 
arm. Drawing back, she sees him proceed upon his way, and then 
returns to Griselda. 

‘Well?’ says Griselda with all a woman’s curiosity. ‘He 
didn’t slay you, at all events. What did he say? Was he 
angry?’ 

‘ Not violent, if you mean that,’ says Miss Dysart, dropping on 
to the uncomfortable garden seat with a haste that suggests exhaus- 
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tion. ‘* He was cold—insolent; he But I told you, with a 
sudden outburst of passion, ‘ that he was like his father.’ 

‘Well, it was enough to enrage any man,’ says Griselda. ‘ But 
I thought he wouldn’t have cared so much. Why should he, 
don’t you know; we are strangers. Our opinion can’t be of such 
overpoweriog importance to him. Yet of course he might argue 
from the same point, that, being such strangers, why should we, 
without giving him a hearing, condemn him at once?’ 

‘Not we. It was I only,’ says Vera. 

‘ Well, it was all talk. I don’t believe you dislike him as much 
as——’ 

‘TI really think I hate him,’ says Vera vehemently. The re- 
collection of his contemptuous glance, the way in which he had 
disdained her apology, above all, that slight he had offered her 
when he had displaced her hand from his arm, all rankle in her breast, 
and a hot flow of shame renders her usually pale face brilliant. 
‘There, never mind him,’ she says with alittle frown. ‘ He is not 
staying long, fortunately, and this episode will bear good fruit of 
one sort at least. He will not trouble me with his society whilst 
you are away. Now hurry, Griselda, do.’ 

She is a little impatient—a rare thing with her. 

‘I don’t think Ill go at all,’ says Griselda, looking her through 
and through. 

‘ Nonsense !’ Miss Dysart rises and pushes her playfully towards 
the opening in the yew hedge that will lead her to the beloved 
woods. ‘Iam safe now. I tell you, so long as you are back in 
time for dinner, I don’t care. A téte-d-téte with that—that bear, 
is all I dread.’ 

Griselda, with a light laugh, drawn irresistibly by the gorgeous 
loveliness of the lights and shadows of the land below, runs down 
the pathway and is soon lost to view. 

It is a simple matter to clamber down the steep wall and 
reach the path beneath, a simpler matter still to cross the stepping- 
stones of the river—now running low because of the dead summer 
heat that all the week has raged o’er hill and vale—and gain the 
tender shelter of the woods beyond. 

With a glad sense of freedom she walks quickly onwards, free 
from thought of any sort, save the exquisite knowledge of the 
beauty with which nature has surrounded her. 

Stopping to pluck a flower here, to climb a hillock there, she 
finds herself after a while at the entrance to a narrow passage, a 
little green lane as it were, banked up on either side by miniature 
hills, soft and moss-crowned. Entering this fairy defile, she stands 
breathless, delighted, in the centre of a tiny emerald-green valley, 
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so closely surrounded by heights of living green, with here and 
there a touch of jagged rock enriched by ferns—that almost it 
seems to her impossible to leave it, save by wings, or that one 
small lane that even now seems blotted out or melted into all 
the other greenery around. It is like a fort, but one of nature’s 
forming ; one of those quaint delicate freaks in which she so de- 
lights. And through this delicious valley, filling it at every turn, 
what is the sound that runs like sweetest music? Surely it is the 
melody of a rushing, tumbling stream. 

Yes; the stream again! At the far end of this dainty vale it 
is tearing over its pebbles at a pace that almost frightens one this 
sultry day. It seems quite like an old friend to her, and, with a 
sort of remorseful recollection of how she had sought to avoid it, 
she runs to it now, and gazes with satisfaction into its sparkling 
waters. 

‘°Tis you!’ cries a voice full of unmistakable delight just 
behind her. ‘I guessed I was in for something good, luck all the 
morning has been so dead against me!’ 


























CHAPTER XI. 


‘ Others mistrust and say, but time escapes. 
Live now, or never !’ 

He said, ‘ What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes; 

Man has For ever.’ 












‘WELL!’ says Griselda after the first long pause, trying to look 
indignant ; ‘I must say you are the most impossible person to 
avoid, that ever I met.’ 

‘Were you trying to do it?’ asks he reproachfully. ‘Why? 
And where were you all yesterday? I waited from eleven until 
eight, and then I was so hungry I couldn’t stand it any longer, 
so I went home.’ 

‘I don’t know why you waited,’ with some dignity; ‘I never 
said I was going to—to walk in this wood—yesterday.’ 

‘No. But you never said also that you were not going to 
walk here, so I hoped on. I think,’ with a second upbraiding 
glance, ‘ you might have come.’ 

‘I couldn't,’ protests Griselda. ‘Even If for one moment 
I had intended to come, which of course I hadn’t, still it would 
have been out of my power. My cousin came down that day.’ 

‘Ah!’ an eloquent silence. Then with all the air of one 
determined to get it out of her at all hazards, ‘ Man ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 
‘I see! Well, of course I could hardly expect it. Your time 
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was fully taken up, no doubt, with him. I don’t suppose you so 
much as remembered my existence. Why should you?’ 

‘Oh yes, I remembered it,’ says Griselda with unkind careless- 
ness. She too is feeling angry. 

‘That was too good of you. And—and so you spent the whole 
day with this cousin ?’ 

‘Not quite the whole day. There were intervals.’ 

‘Naturally! You had dinner and lunch, I presume. You 
have noticed that even the strongest occasions for bliss or woe are 
not powerful enough to do away with those institutions.’ 

‘You shouldn’t sneer at me for taking my dinner,’ says Griselda 
with a passing recollection of its unusual goodness. ‘You your- 
self said you were starving at eight last night.’ 

‘Well, so I was. So would any fellow be who hadn’t even 
seen a biscuit since dawn. When did he come ?’ 

‘ About seven, I believe.’ 

‘He lost no time. You weren’t up then, I suppose. Or— 
perhaps you got up to receive him?’ ‘There is a sneer in his 
tone now that raises her smouldering wrath to flame. 

‘My cousin arrived at seven last evening,’ she says in a low 
distinct tone. ‘I saw him at eight, just as we went in to 
dinner.’ 

‘Only last night,’ eagerly. ‘And is he gone now? Where is 
he ?’ 

‘At Greycourt, I suppose,’ frigidly. 

‘And you have come out here? You have left him ?’ cries he, 
coming impulsively closer to her. Indeed he makes a movement 
as if he would have secured her hand, but something in the 
sorrowful sternness of her gaze restrains him. 

‘Why shouldn’t I leave him ?’ asks she, her large clear eyes 
questioning his. 

‘I don’t know,’ feebly ; ‘I’m only so awfully glad that you did 
leave him. That you preferred these woods to him. You're 
angry with me,’ says he suddenly, miserably ; ‘I know it by your 
eyes. I shouldn’t have said a great many things that I have said, 
I know that.’ 

‘I don’t see how you should know anything about my eyes,’ 
says Griselda with a last attempt at dignity. She looks at him 
steadily, and then—perhaps it is the grief and longing in his face 
that overcomes her—but at last she smiles. 

‘What were you doing?’ asks she presently, when she has 
given time for that unexpected smile to sink into him. 
‘ Fishing?’ 

‘Nothing worth the name. Ever since I met—that is—well, 
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I don’t care then. Ever since I met you I haven’t caught a trout 
fit to be called one.’ 

‘ That’s a grievance,’ says Griselda with a shy swift glanceat him. 
‘If it continues you will end by hating me.’ 

‘Shall I? An ending must have a beginning. How have I 
begun with you, do you think?’ 

‘On a day like this to ask riddles!’ parries she scornfully, 
though a pretty colour has crept into her cheeks. ‘No, no; I 
never guessed one in my life ; it is no use.’ Then, ‘ How did you 
get in here? 

‘Round the corner. Do you see it? The stream winds past 
that rock over there, through so small a space that one scarcely 
sees it; I could hardly squeeze my body between the two rocks. 
Charming spot this, I always think. Are you tired? Shall we sit 
down for awhile ?’ 

‘T haven’t a moment,’ says Griselda; ‘I promised Vera to be 
back in no time.’ 

‘You promised her more than that, I think,’ reproachfully. 
‘What was it you said about avoiding me when first we met? I 
suppose you told her of our meeting day before yesterday.’ 

‘T tell her everything,’ says Griselda simply. 

‘That is quite right. I am glad of that,’ returns he earnestly ; 
‘only I wish your sister could bring herself to give you different 
counsel. If she saw me again, do you think it would do any 
good, eh ?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ says Griselda, laughing. ‘The point at which she 
sticks is, that Uncle Gregory doesn’t know. And to tell him 
Oh! that is beyond either of us,’ with a charming frown, full of 
horror. 

‘Well, never mind. Time is a wonderful thing; it works so 
many changes, and perhaps after a while He stops short, 
and then leaning towards her—they are sitting on a bank by 
this time—he looks anxiously into her eyes. ‘Do you know,’ he 
says with some hesitation, ‘I want you to tell me something. Itis 
so awkward, when I’m thinking of you, not to know; yesterday I 
found it really hard. Will you tell me your Christian name ?’ 

‘They say people always look like their names. Don’t you 
think,’ with a little coquettish glance at him from under her big 
hat, ‘ you could guess mine ?’ 

‘I know what I think it ought to be.’ 

‘Tell me,’ says she, with a pretty curiosity, edging closer to 
him. 

‘Pansy; Heartsease,’ softly. She seems rather struck with 
this, and a gentle cloud gathers on her brow. 
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‘Well; ’tisn’t,’ she says with a regretful sigh. ‘It is—I’m 
almost ashamed to tell you, though of course it wasn’t my fault— 
but it’s Griselda! Isn’t it a shame? I do think,’ pathetically, 
‘ when people have so far the pull over you as to be able to give you 
a name for all time before you can argue the point—before you 
can even show your displeasure, not having a tooth wherewith to do 
battle—that they might have the decency to choose out a possible 
one. When one is strong, one should be merciful. Nowitis Vera 
who should beGriselda. She is patient if you like, but as for me——- 
But,’ with another swift look at him, ‘ your name wouldn’t suit 
me either. You don’t know me at all; I’m not that sort of per- 
son. As arule, I’m afraid I’m rather a worry to people unless they 
happen to be very fond of me. Vera now, she doesn’t mind me. 
But Heartsease,’ pondering slowly over it; ‘oh no—it wouldn’t 
suit me a bit.’ 

‘Well, I only know one thing,’ says Tom Peyton, hardily, 
‘that from the moment I parted from you, day before yester- 
day, I haven’t known a second’s peace until I found you here to-day 
by that blessed stream. Then and there my heart found an 
inexpressible ease.’ 

He is a terribly downright young man, there can be no doubt 
about that ; a very direct lover (though as yet she has hardly re- 
garded him in that character), leaving little to the imagination— 
nothing to be filled up. Griselda perhaps finds him a little em- 
barrassing. A soft but brilliant flush mounts to her cheek, and 
there is withiu her some secret working that compels her eyes to 
cling to the green fresh sward at her feet. 

Presently, however, she conquers the absurd shyness of a 
moment since, and, with a wisdom that cannot be too highly com- 
mended, ignores his reprehensible plain speaking, and falls back 
upon an outside subject that surely gives a wide field for converse 
of a safe order. 

‘“ Heartsease, or my Brother’s Wife,”’ says she thoughtfully. 
‘ How long ago it seems since I read that book! I liked it then— 
I think. Did you ever read it?’ She turns upon him two clear 
eyes, full of calm inquiry. 

‘ No—yes—no,’ says the young man vaguely. And then with 
heartfelt thankfulness, ‘I’m glad you’re not my _ brother’s 
wife !’ 

Was there ever any one so incorrigible? Griselda feels a just 
indignation grow warm within her breast. What does he mean 
by so persistently ignoring the safe path she has planned out for 
him? 

.- Why?’ she asks severely, regarding him with an unsmiling 
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eye, and speaking promptly like one filled with a suspicious thirst 
for knowledge. ‘Is he such an extremely unpleasant person ?’ 

‘What I mean is,’ says Peyton, with a noble scorn of subterfuge 
of any sort, dragging his real signification boldly to the front, ‘ that 
I’m glad you are not the wife of any fellow.’ 

‘Oh!’ says the younger Miss Dysart frigidly. Somehow she 
is not so confused this time, and is conscious only of a wild, a 
terrible desire to laugh. There are, unfortunately for the young, 
moments when laughter is undignified, and chilled by this dismal 
knowledge she controls herself, and once more turns aside the 
dangerous current that threatens to overwhelm her, and steers 
into quiet waters. ‘I wish J knew how to fish, she says, nodding 
her head at his rod lying on the ground near her. ‘It would be 
some sort of an occupation in this stupid place.’ 

‘Some sort !—the very best,’ cries Peyton enthusiastically, 
before whom roseate visions have arisen—visions of pretty white 
hands being taught to handle a rod, visions of lovely blue eyes 
looking to him for guidance; and he the teacher, the guide. 
‘You haven’t a conception,’ says he, ‘of the joys of fishing, of 
even simple trout-fishing such as this. The pretty curling water, 
and then the little breeze that comes, oh! so softly, just ruffling 
its bosom; and then the faint delicate quiver at the end of your 
line, and the certainty that this is a half-pounder at least (no 
matter if it isn’t) ; and then the last quick touch, and there it lies 
upon the bank, the beauty, and you feel that after all you have 
not lived for naught.’ 

‘Yes? And when you don’t catch anything ?’ asks she rather 
unkindly. This is the second day his basket has been found 
empty. 

‘Oh, I see you think I’m but a sorry fisherman,’ says he, 
laughing. ‘But look at the weather. An eternal glare from 
morn to eve. And I could tell you if I liked of other times I’ve 
had when it wasn’t little trout I was waiting for, but salmon. 
That was up in Scotland with the poor dad. We used to go there 
every year, and—oh, well! I’m not so bad a hand at it as you 
think me ?’ 

‘How do you know I think of you at all?’ says she saucily; 
and then they both laugh. 

‘Well, will you let me teach you ?’ asks he. 

‘I would, only ’ she hesitates. ‘I haven’t a rod,’ she says at 
last, bluntly ; ‘and I shouldn’t know how to get it without his 
finding out.’ 

‘Your uncle ?’ 

‘Oh, yes—yes,’ impatiently. ‘We can scarcely breathe with 
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him. Isn’t it terrible, the life he compels us to lead—seeing, 
speaking, to nobody?’ 

‘It’s iniquitous,’ vehemently. ‘ What on earth does he mean 
by it? You knowI hinted as much to you before. Do you think 
the old gentleman is all there? Correct up here, I mean?’ 
touching his forehead. 

‘Quite correct. I’ve seen him; you haven't.’ Then, after a 
pause of consideration, ‘ Joo correct! He could buy and sell the 
lot of us, it is my opinion, had he reason to do so. That he won’t 
let us know our neighbours is what makes me so angry. It is 
so selfish. Let him shut himself up by all means, just as much 
as ever he likes—not one of us would interfere with that arrange- 
ment, or seek to dissuade him fromit. He might have his own way 
there unquestioned, but why condemn Vera and me to solitary 
confinement? It is horrible to think that we must know nobody !’ 

‘You know me,’ suggests Mr. Peyton very humbly, yet with 
a certain nervous hope in his tone. It is indeed as though he 
were trying a dangerous experiment, and is uncomfortably in the 
dark as to whether it will prove successful, or go off and reduce 
him morally to powder. 

It does neither, however. Miss Dysart, having regarded him 
for a moment or two with calm scrutiny, says :— 

‘ That’s true,’ dispassionately ; and then after further reflec- 
tion, ‘ Well, so I do; a little—a very little.’ 

‘I feel as if I had known you for years,’ says Peyton. ‘Some 
people, don’t you think, you know at once, whilst others ? 

‘You must belong to the “ others,”’ says she, regarding him 
with a judicial eye. 

‘Why? Do you mean you don’t know me ?’ says he, aggrieved. 
‘ Why, they tell me I’m the easiest fellow living to get on with. 
Oh ! you can’t look upon me as a mere stranger now.’ 

‘I don’t see why not,’ says Griselda steadily. She turns 
round on her seat with a little quick movement as if to confront 
him more decidedly. ‘Do you know that this is only the third 
time I have ever met you, and ° 

‘And I have only myself to vouch for myself,’ says he sadly. 
‘Well, what can I do to convince you that I am not altogether 
beneath your notice ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that,’ flushing. ‘I want no one to tell 
me that—that’— she hesitates, and plucks at her gown with 
downcast eyes in the sweetest confusion—‘ that you are a gentle- 
man,’ she breathes at last very low. 

‘Why, of course, briskly. ‘I didn’t mean that so much 
as You see there are lots of gentlemen, so called, whom you 
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mightn’t like, don’t you see; and besides that, it makes me 
wretched to think we can’t be more openly acquainted. There’s 
my sister, of course, she lives about twenty miles or so from this. 
She’s in town now, of course, but she'll be down in August, 
July indeed, I dare say, and—and I’ve been thinking if we could 
manage through her.’ 

‘I don’t think any one could manage Uncle Gregory,’ with a 
mournful shake of her head. ‘ What’s your sister’s name ?’ 

‘ Grace.’ 

‘Yes. But the other one.’ 

‘ Lady Riversdale.’ 

‘ Well, now I know about your sister, and I know you have 
no father or mother. But tell me about that unpleasant brother 
of yours.’ 

Mr. Peyton laughs. 

‘I would if I could, says he genially. ‘But the fact is, he is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. He doesn’t exist.’ 

‘What!’ says Griselda, eyeing him with evident distrust. 
‘Just think of what you are saying. And to deny your own 
brother too !’ 

Mr. Peyton gives way once again to mirth that proves un- 
timely. 

‘Is it a joke ?’ asks she, severely, fixing him with a stern eye. 
‘ Are you going to persist in it—in your—well, your assertion ?’ 
It is plain she had meant to use a harsher term. 

‘ Certainly I do,’ says he, now somewhat amazed. 

‘But have you forgotten then?’ demands she, rising indig- 
nantly to her feet. ‘Why, only five minutes ago’ (oh! how 
swiftly time runs for the young! ) ‘ you told me you were very glad 
I wasn’t his wife. How could I be the wife of nobody ?’ 

How indeed! 

This is an unanswerable argument, and Peyton goes down 
before it. . 

‘You misunderstood me,’ he says humbly. ‘ You did indeed. 
I haven’t a brother, never had, and only one sister. I’ve a lot of 
uncles and aunts,’ deprecatingly, ‘if you’d like to hear about them. 
But they are specially uninteresting.’ 

‘I want to hear nothing more at all,’ says Griselda, who is 
plainly offended. ‘I only want to go home.’ 

‘Oh, don’t go like this,’ entreats Peyton, taking her hand in 
spite of her, and looking down with quite an anguished counte- 
nance upon the pretty ruffled one below him. ‘I think, if you 
only knew how miserable I was all yesterday, that you would be 
good to me to-day.’ 
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Griselda having tried vainly, if delicately, to release her hand, 
here looks up at him. 

‘You certainly said you had a brother,’ says she. 

‘I didn’t ; I didn’t, I give you my word ; it was all a mistake. 
Won’t you believe me? Yes, you will.’ He has caught her hand 
by this time, and is looking eagerly with his honest eyes into her 
face. A little smile widens her lips. 

‘You make one believe,’ she says sweetly ; and then, ‘Oh! I 
must run, I told Vera I should be home quite soon, and now ‘ 
She starts to her feet. 

‘Give me your hand,’ says he, ‘and we’ll make a fight for it.’ 
And together they race over the soft smooth grass of that lover’s 
valley, through the little green entrance, and so on, until the 
turrets of Greycourt rise before them. 

‘You will come again to-morrow,’ says Peyton, retaining her 
hand still, and gazing eagerly, entreatingly into her eyes. 

‘Oh, not to-morrow.’ 

‘The next day, then. I’ve any amount of rods at the inn ; one 
avery nice light one. And I'll set it up for you, and have it at that 
part of the stream where we met to-day. No, you shan’t say you 
won’t come. I won’t listen. But I'll be there the day after to- 
morrow, and I’ll wait for you till nightfall.’ 

§ Oh, I wish you wouldn’t. Icertainly shan’t be able to come; 
and I won’t either ; I won’t indeed. Vera says it’s very wrong.’ 

‘Well, I'll wait,’ doggedly. 

‘You must blame yourself then; not me. I’m not coming. 
And at all events—I couldn’t be there until three!’ 

‘ You will come then?’ says he, his face lighting up. ‘Three 
—five, any time; only come.’ 

‘Oh! I haven’t said that,’ nervously. ‘Good-bye; 1 am 
almost sure I shan’t be able.’ She moves away from him and 
then looks back. ‘Do put evena crust of bread in your pocket,’ 
she says anxiously. ‘It is so wretched to think of your starving 
like that.’ 

‘I shan’t feel hungry the next time,’ says he, ‘ because I know 
you'll come. You couldn't be cruel enough to disappoint me now.’ 

‘ Well, go,’ says she. ‘If you were seen——’ 

‘I’m going,’ says he reluctantly, and presently, when he has 
shaken hands with her for about a minute and a half, talking 
rapidly all the time to hide the fact that those pretty fingers are 
still within his grasp, he finally takes himself off. 


(To be continued.) 








Chat Ungerupulous Pitt. 


Ir is possible that others in their time may have called William 
Pitt unscrupulous ; but surely no one has had a better right to 
apply that epithet to the great minister than I have. Justly 
proud as I may have been of my acquaintance with the son of 
Lord Chatham—indeed, he is the only son of a peer with whom I 
have ever been able to scrape an acquaintance—lI consider the - 
price that I paid for the honour more than outweighs the honour 
itself, and leaves me perfectly free to criticise his conduct and 
pass what judgment on it I please. It may seem impossible that 
I should have known a man who died so early in the century. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that I have both seen him and spoken 
to him. You remember those touching lines of the poet :— 


And did you then see William plain? 
And did he speak to you? 

And did you answer him again? 
How strange it seems, and new. 


Though, by the way, I do not think it was William in the original 
version. Well, I cannot exactly pretend that I saw him plainly. 
Still, I did see him, spoke to him, and was answered. As to its 
being ‘ strange and new,’ I do not say that our meeting was not 
both ; what I do say, emphatically, is that I found him a very 
expensive acquaintance. 

My name is Thomas Puncheon, a very good name in itself, 
and a very highly respected one both in the city of London and 
on the West Coast of Africa, From the river Senegal to the 
Cameroons, the negroes clamour for ‘ Puncheon’s pure rum,’ and 
they get it. If the retail traders ont there choose to water it, it 
is not my fault, and I have no doubt that they do so purely from 
consideration for the health of their customers. No man, I may 
say, has done more to open out that wide market for British trade 
than I have. Go where you will, from the Gold Coast to Tim- 
buctoo, everywhere you will find Puncheon’s rum ; invaluable to 
traders who barter it for gold and ivory, smoothing the way for 
the missionaries who soften with it the black hearts of a heathen 
population. Ihave no wish to boast; I merely want you to under- 
stand that I am a respectable British merchant, and worthy of 
your credit. 

Tam a married man, having a wife and one daughter. We 
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are not exactly in society, that is to say the Society papers do not 
think either ourselves or our affairs worth publishing to the world 
at large. For myself I am glad that it should be so, but my 
wife thinks differently, and gives me her ideas on the subject 
pretty often. We have our country seat and our town house; 
the latter was chosen by my wife on account of its position 
between a baronet on one side and an earl on the other. We have 
lived in it for some years, and found it very inconvenient, but we 
can now say that we know our neighbours very well—by sight. 
Still we are happy enough among our own friends, and if my 
wife does choose to look down upon them, it does them no harm, 
and gives her a great deal of pleasure. I am not a member of 
parliament, though I have contested two elections unsuccessfully 
—one in the interests of my wife and the Conservative party, the 
other in the interests of my wife and the Radical party. My wife 
now wishes me to try again as a Liberal Unionist, but I have 
had enough ; an election is an expensive amusement, and a few 
mere unsuccessful attempts would reduce me toa Union which 
is not liberal. Nevertheless, I still take a lively interest in the 
politics of my country, and, moreover, have many ideas of my own 
on the subject, original in themselves, and invaluable to any 
young statesman who might care to profit by the matured wisdom 
of one who has contemplated his country’s welfare from every 
point of view. The very superabundance of my ideas drives me 
to spend many weeks of every year in quiet seclusion at the sea- 
side ; not that I suffer from ill-health, but merely from a tendency 
to nervous excitability—a tendency which my doctor assures me 
is common with men of abnormal brain development. 

It was early in the month of April, when I was enjoying 
the sea-breeze at Brighton, that I first met the man to whom 
I owe my acquaintance with Mr. Pitt. Every day, as I paced the 
parade, I passed and repassed a slight middle-aged man with a 
dark foreign face, carefully wrapped up in a fur coat that had 
certainly not been made in England. As a rule I. object to 
foreigners on principle; they are a frivolous people, with more 
ideas in their heads than money in their pockets, altogether 
lacking that solidity which is characteristic of us Englishmen, 
But this particular foreigner attracted me in spite of myself; he 
had wonderful eyes that seemed to search, examine, and approve 
me every time that I passed him. Soon he began to bow to me 
with great deference; I returned his salute with, I hope, due 
dignity. Finally we spoke to each other, then took to walking the 
parade together, and in a short time we were on quite a confiden- 
tial footing. 
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I cannot say that there was anything about the man that 
inspired confidence, except his eyes, and they seemed rather to 
command than inspire it; they were extraordinary, and it was 
difficult to keep one’s own eyes off them. Sometimes they looked 
like dark unfathomable pools, black, bottomless, and baffling all 
inquiry; then again they would turn suddenly to such sharp- 
piercing scrutiny that they seemed to read the very thoughts that 
tumbled in one’s brain. It was not long before he was in pos- 
session of the whole of my family history; the extent of my 
fortune, my ambitions, both those that I had abandoned and those 
that I still cherished. In return I can hardly say that confidence 
begat confidence, for I learnt but little of him save that he was a 
Greek, that his name was Robert Macairidis, and that he had been 
exiled from his country for a political offence. He spoke English 
with perfect correctness and fluency, though with a decided foreign 
accent, and a slight mixture of French words and phrases which 
I did not understand. He told me he considered England to be 
the only really free country, and that he loved her people. He 
declared himself much struck with the great beauty of my 
daughter and the amiable countenance of madame my wife. 

Unfortunately my family were not equally struck with his 
appearance, and a proposition on my part to present my new 
friend to them met with great disdain. 

‘What!’ exclaimed my wife ; ‘that horrid Frenchman, with 
billiards written on his face and eyes like obelisks ? Certainly not.’ 

‘You probably mean pyramids, my dear,’ I mildly suggested, 
‘as you say he has billiards written in his face.’ 

‘ Nonsense, papa,’ my daughter broke in ; ‘ you know perfectly 
well what mamma means, and she is quite right too. He is a 
horrid man. He is always staring at me as if he wanted to see 
through me. Please don’t introduce him to me, for I shan’t speak 
to him if you do.’ My daughter has a will of her own—she 
inherits it from her mother. 

Naturally the opposition of my family only served to increase 
my liking for Mr. Macairidis. We took our daily walks together, 
and I found him a most entertaining companion. He was a very 
attentive listener, and never wearied of hearing me expound my 
political views—I am very strong on politics, as I have said before 
—or expatiate on the enormous extent of my business relations. 
Of himself he spoke but rarely, until one day, apropos of one of 
our many political discussions, he offered to tell me his history, 
and a very astounding revelation it was. 

‘I was thinking, my friend,’ he said to me, ‘ of the conversa- 
tion we had yesterday about Irish affairs, and of a remark of yours 
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that struck me very forcibly. You said, that to maintain existing 
institutions one should have recourse to the same means by which 
those institutions were created, and that as a combination of 
lavish bribery and the statesmanship of Pitt had brought about 
the Union, it would require a like combination to maintain it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said modestly, ‘that is my idea; but you see 
that nowadays there are certain difficulties about bribery that did 
not then exist, and besides we have no statesman like Pitt.’ 

‘En effet, you have no statesman like Pitt. Yet if you 
pleased, you might have Pitt himself.’ 

‘Why, good heavens! the man is dead and buried these 
eighty years.’ 

‘Just so. The respectable Pitt has long been a corpse, but 
his spirit, where is that? You might yourself be Pitt.’ 

‘I become a second Pitt! My dear sir, you flatter me too 
much, or else you are laughing at me.’ 

‘I never laugh, nor do I wish to flatter.’ The black eyes 
looked at me searchingly, and his tongue took a more foreign 
accent as he rapidly proceeded. ‘ Listen, my friend, I will explain 
what I mean. You who are so intelligent and widely instructed, 
you at any rate cannot be unaware of a problem that has engaged 
the minds of many men in every generation. Ever since the 
world began attempts have been made to bridge over the gulf 
that lies between the living and the dead, to form some means of 
communication by which the living intelligence can be put en 
rapport with the spirits of the departed. To-day that system of 
communication has been brought by some men to a pitch of 
almost absolute perfection.’ 

‘Ah! you mean spirit-rapping and ghostly hands made of 
kid gloves and sawdust. But that is all humbug, you know.’ 

‘As you say, my friend, in your expressive language, that is 
all humbugs; but I do not mean that at all. I speak not of the 
vulgar charlatan, the miserable impostor, who calls himself 
spiritualist, and has so little esprit as to descend to such wretched 
tricks. The art that I speak of is known to but very few, and by 
those few it is kept an inviolable secret; if I speak of it to you, 
it is because you are an honourable English gentleman, of an 
intelligence that is rare, and possessing rarer qualities for profiting 
by such knowledge. I will tell you my own story; but first look 
at me in the face and tell me if you can believe me, for I cannot 
speak to one whose mind harbours distrust.’ 

You may imagine I was considerably staggered by such an 
address. Nevertheless I did turn my eyes, almost unwillingly, 
to meet his. What did those eyes of his not express? They 
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seemed at once to entreat me, to command, to menace. An age 
seemed to pass, and I was still fixedly staring. Then a kind of 
mist came between us; my strength suddenly deserted me, and 
had I not clutched at a rail I should have fallen to the ground. 
With a violent effort I wrenched my gaze from his. I did not 
wish to answer, and yet I answered him in spite of myself, and 
my own voice seemed to me far away and strange as it stammered 
out the words :-— 

‘T shall believe you.’ 

‘You can believe? It is well then. Had you been in the 
habit of reading the Greek papers you would have heard of the 
name of Robert Macairidis. You would have heard of his scheme 
of revolution that would have possessed Greece again of all that 
she has ever lost; of his great speech before the Assembly that 
brought to life once again the old Hellenic patriotism; of the 
cowardice of a truckling government, and the shameful exile of 
the patriot himself. Yes; I was that Robert Macairidis, and yet 
it was not I. It was the voice of Macairidis that thrilled the 
Assembly and smote shrilly on their deaf ears, but the spirit and 
words that pierced their dull hearts and made them once again 
Hellens and heroes, they were the wordsand spirit of DEMOSTHENES. 
I was Robert Macairidis, but I was Demosthenes also, I tell you 
that had it not been for those miserable cowards of ministers who 
hounded me from the country, Greece to-day would have been an 
European power, and I should have been the greatest man in 
Greece ; I, who had at my call all the eloquence and the wisdom 
of ages. I failed, for those that should have followed me feared 
me too much and thrust me out. They have lost me now for ever, 
for to them I will never return.’ 

Was the man mad? It was impossible to look in his face and 
think so. Wild though his words were, his eyes seemed to force 
conviction on me; though his voice quivered with passionate ex- 
citement, there was no eagerness in their steady intense gaze. He 
paused for a moment and then went on more calmly. 

‘Such as I was then, I could make you now. I could give you 
the power of learning all the secrets, of possessing all the wisdom 
that now lies hidden in the grave. Think what that means, and 
what that power might do for you. There would be conditions; 
though I want no reward, for I would do it freely for you as my 
friend, still I should require secrecy on your part and obedience 
to my orders for a short time. At present I will say no more. 
You have told me that you are going to London in a few days’ 
time ; I also go there shortly. Here is my address, but if you wish 
to see me, go there soon. And now, au revoir.’ 
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I dropped into the nearest seat and tried to collect my scattered 
ideas. Ido not think that even for a moment I doubted the truth 
of what I had heard. I have never been of a very sceptical turn 
of mind, and it would have taken even a stranger tale than that 
to have shaken my faith in Macairidis, who moreover appealed to 
me as a Greek and a patriot. So possessed was I by my blind 
belief that it was not the strangeness of the tale that occupied 
my mind, but the dazzling prospect of all that I might become 
should I acquire such powers. I might be a greater orator than 
Burke; I might be a greater poet than—whoever is the greatest 
poet—I don’t read poetry myself; I might write a history or even 
a dictionary ; but above all, what magnificent letters I might write 
to the ‘Times.’ I have often written to the editor before, but now 
there would be no more talk of want of space, when the spirits 
inspired my pen. I would sign myself Junius Junior—delightful 
alliteration. Thomas Puncheon had: been made famous by one 
kind of spirit—Junius Junior should be made famous by another. 
Still, though I did not distrust Macairidis, I felt that I was afraid 
of him; he seemed to have acquired some kind of uncanny in- 
fluence over me; even now that he was gone I was dimly conscious 
of his will still working in me, and was haunted by the idea that 
the proposed visit would have to be paid whether I wished it 
or no. 

Ina few days’ time I was in London. Though no longer taking 
any active part in my business, my presence was occasionally re- 
quired at the office, and thither I first repaired. I got through 
what I had to do with feverish haste, being nervous and excited at 
the thought of my coming interview. My partner remarked my 
absence of mind, and commented on it in his usual sarcastic way. 
He is my wife’s brother, and I do not like him; we were at school 
together, and it was he who first invented my nickname ‘Soft 
Tommy,’ which still sticks in the memory of certain fools. At 
last my business was done. 

‘Well, Tom,’ he said,‘ as you say you will be in town for some 
days, you had better dine with us to-night.’ 

‘Can’t doit. I have an engagement.’ 

‘With whom ?’ 

‘William Pitt,’ I replied absently. 

‘William Pitt? Don’t think I know him. Well, come and 
look us up before you return to Brighton. Good-bye.’ 

I was vexed with what I had said, but as my brother-in-law 
had not understood it, it mattered but little. Macairidis lived in 
a part of London where I had never been before. The way there 
was somewhat intricate, up and down all kinds of by-streets and 
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alleys—nevertheless I did not once inquire my way ; though I did 
not notice it at the time, I must have gone straight and unerringly 
through the strange streets as if drawn by a loadstone. I found 
him installed in fairly decent lodgings; he told me he was ex- 
pecting me—gave me a cigar—and after a little desultory 
conversation we entered on the subject that had brought me 
. there. 

I do not remember now all the explanations with which he 
favoured me, nor do I think I altogether understood them at the 
time. Speaking roughly, it appeared that every man was an inside 
passenger in his own body, and had the power of getting outside 
and carrying the senses of the body with him, leaving the body 
behind in a state of coma. That I personally had this power in 
an extraordinary degree. I was pleased to hear that, for I have 
always considered myself different from other men. That Macairidis 
not only had the power of throwing a man into a trance and con- 
trolling the wanderings of the inside passenger, but could also 
entrance himself and wander in full possession of his senses 
wherever he wished—that was all nothing, Macairidis said, and 
any one might be able to do so much. But his great secret—a 
secret which the world supposed to have died with the witch of 
Endor—was his power of summoning the spirits of the dead ; that 
the spirit summoned was obliged to present itself in a certain 
sphere—not unconnected with many mathematical terms—in an 
embodied form; that he could project--that was the word he 
used—the sentient being of the man in the trance into the same 
sphere, and cause the embodied and the disembodied to converse, 
his own will forming a kind of telephone for the question, and the 
unconscious will of the medium forming a telephone for the answer. 
Finally, that he could at any moment entrance himself and start 
off to consult any authority of antiquity that he pleased. Such 
powers as he possessed were the result of much labour; with my 
natural qualities and his guidance, I might master them very 
quickly, but I must not be disheartened if at first I failed. 

‘Let me try at once,’ I exclaimed, ‘and summon William Pitt. 
The “ Times ” shall have such a letter to-morrow on Irish affairs as 
will convulse the whole country.’ 

‘Do not expect too much, my friend, and remember that as 
long as it is I who throw you into the trance and exercise the will, 
you will remember nothing afterwards, and will have to depend on 
my account of what has passed. Well, we will try, if you wish, 
at once. But first tell me what you have been doing to-day.’ 

I described in detail my visit to the office. 

‘Can you free your mind from these business matters? Can 
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you concentrate your ideas entirely on what is now before us? If 
you cannot, I warn you that the attempt is useless.’ 

I assured him that the events of the day were quite forgotten, 
and that as far as they were concerned my mind was a perfect 
blank. 

‘Good ; try and keep it so. That should give you little trouble. 
Sit down in this chair by the window, and look me in the face.’ 

The late evening light fell equally on both our faces. As I 
leant back in my chair, my eyes seemed to lose themselves in the 
sombre light that poured from the dark ones facing me. Two 
dusky hands came and went before my face, making slow passes. 
sears ee Ewen 


I ond my eyes ee found some one ielbing my ihenhat: I 
was still sitting in a chair, but it was not the same one, nor facing 
the same direction; the blinds had been drawn down and the gas 
was lighted. I felt deadly tired. So heavy was the feeling of 
oppression that I could hardly speak. 

‘I have been asleep,’ I murmured at last. 

Macairidis returned no answer, but continued to smooth my 
forehead. Gradually the sense of fatigue and oppression left me, 
though I was still conscious of an indefinable feeling of lassitude. 
At length Macairidis ceased from his exertions and dropped into a 
chair as if exhausted ; his face was pale and haggard, and his eyes 
half closed. 

‘Well,’ I said impatiently, ‘ was it a success, or did you fail ? 
I feel myself as if I had awoke from sleep, and was none the 
better for it.’ 

‘A success? Weil, it was hardly altogether successful, but for 
a first attempt it was very good—very good indeed. Yes! I think 
you will make a wonderful medium. But first tell me, do you 
remember nothing that has passed ? ’ 

‘ Nothing; it isas though I have been dead ; nothing whatever. 
Nay, I do remember something. Who was it that said to me— 
“Write! write! write as I tell you?” Surely I must have heard 
those words, for I seem to hear them still.’ 

Macairidis looked at me anxiously. ‘Can you remember no 
more than that?’ he said. ‘Try to recall who it was that said 
them.’ 

‘No; I can remember nothing more. I tell you it was as 
though I had been dead.’ 

‘It is curious then that you should remember that. I will tell 
you now what has passed. Once that you were thrown into a 
trance, I had no difficulty in guiding your thoughts; I projected 
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your sentient being into space and brought it into contact with 
the embodied spirit of Pitt. You described him to me accurately 
enough ; I made you converse with him and hoped for great re- 
sults, for never have I so easily controlled a new will before. 
Unfortunately your occupations of to-day defeated my intentions ; 
you would speak to him of nothing but business; the questions 
that I dictated to you, you disregarded, and put others of your 
own ; the answers in consequence were confused and useless. At 
one time you cried, “ He tells me to write. How can I write it 
down when I have neither ink nor paper ?”—that must have been 
the impression that has still remained in your mind, and let me 
tell you that such recollections are not a good sign.’ 

I felt vaguely disappointed, although I had been warned not to 
expect too much. Suddenly, as I was putting on my gloves, I 
caught sight of my fingers. 

‘Hullo! but I must have written something after all, for my 
fingers are inky.’ 

‘Ink?* cried Macairidis. ‘Ah! I am afraid that is another 
result of your morning’s work.’ 

‘Impossible. I never wrote a line. I had on my gloves until 
I came here.’ 

© Voyons ga? Macairidis took my hand and gravely examined 
my fingers. ‘ Ah, bah! mon ami, you are joking; there is no ink 
there.’ 

* But look, man ; look at my forefinger.’ 

Macairidis shrugged his shoulders. ‘It is like the stain on 
the fingers of your Lady Macbeth then; it exists only in your 
imagination. Listen; you are a little over-excited and nervous. 
To-day’s work has been very good, for you have proved yourself a 
splendid subject ; but in order that you may get your reward and 
profit by these experiences, you must not enter upon them as you 
did to-day with your mind so preoccupied with other matters. 
Can you go away from London for a few days, straight from this 
house at once, open not a letter for that time, see no one on 
. business, somewhere where you will be absolutely alone, and then 
return here for another trial ?’ 

I said I might go to my country house, which was then empty, 
and leave my family and friends in ignorance of my where- 
abouts. 

©Do so,’ he said, ‘and return to me at the end of the week. 
Remember, on no account read or write letters ; keep yourself quite 
quiet and tranquil, and the next time I shall hope for a complete 
success. Good-bye, and don’t forget what I say.’ 

I went. How slowly that week passed—horribly slowly! The 
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inkstain yielded to soap and water, much like other inkstains do ; 
or perhaps my imagination helped to wash it out. Atthe end of 
the week I hurried back to town ; jumped into a cab and tried in 
vain to calm my excitement before I arrived at the house where 
Macairidis lived. The cabman did not know the street, and oddly 
enough I could not direct him, all the strange instinct that before 
guided my steps there seemed to have deserted me, and we 
blundered about the streets a long time before we arrived. A 
severe-looking landlady opened the door. 

‘Mr. Macairidis—do you want? He’s gone these four days.’ 

‘Gone? Where to? But he must be coming back, for 1 have 
an appointment with him.’ 

‘He ain’t a-coming back here, then. He paid his bill and took 
away his things. Said he was leaving England. Going to the 
Continent, I suppose ; he’s a forrin gent, and comes from those 
parts. No! he didn’t say anything about you. Didn’t leave any 
address either.’ 

For a minute I was dumbfounded. The shock was so great 
that landlady, front door, and cabhorse all seemed to waltz before 
my eyes. What wasI todo now? Here I had been wasting a 
whole week in the country, keeping my imagination nice and 
blank, all to no purpose. I do not often use strong language, but 
on this occasion—well, the landlady hastily shut the door and the 
cabman grinned. I jumped into the cab again, and told the man 
to drive to my office, and vowing I would never trust a Greek 
again. My brother-in-law did not seem in the best of tempers. 

‘Well, Tom! so here you are at last. Where have you been 
all this time ? You don’t look over well. I am afraid your friend 
William Pitt does not agree with you. What have you been 
doing? Sitting up late at nights and playing “ blind hooky” with 
him ?’ 

‘William Pitt?’ I replied stiffly. ‘What do you know of 
William Pitt? William Pitt does not play “ blind hooky.”’ 

‘Well, at any rate, he seems to have got a lot of money out 
of you, whatever his little game may be. And really, Tom, now I 
am on the subject, I must say that you are somewhat irregular in 
your proceedings. Why on earth could you not have told me 
the other day that you intended to draw on us so heavily ?’ 

‘Draw on you? What do you mean? I never drew on you.’ 

My partner’s face turned to a ghastly pallor, and his jaw 
dropped. ‘ Heaven and earth! man—you don’t mean to say that 
bill was forged? No, it is impossible, there was your letter of 
advice that came by that morning’s post. Here—you Jones— 
bring that letter and bill, and show them to Mr. Puncheon. Look 
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here, Tom, you don’t mean to say that is not your writing? Just 
look at the letter. Isn’t that your writing ?’ 

I looked at the letter—it was mine; but when or how could I 
have written it ? ‘I beg to advise ’—‘ favour of William Pitt ’— 
‘two thousand pounds ’—‘ payable at sight’—the words swam 
before my eyes. I took up the bill. Yes! that was mine also. 
I took up the letter again. There could be no mistake. But 
how—when? My heart sank within me, for I remembered the 
imaginary ink on my fingers. 

‘Did you meet it ?’ at last I stammered out. 

‘Did we? Why, d—n it all, sir,’ roared out my brother-in- 
law, his face white with passion, ‘will you tell me or will you 
not? Is that your handwriting and signature ?’ 

‘Yes it is. I wrote it.’ 

‘Thank Heaven!’ and he fell back on an office stool and 
mopped his forehead. ‘Now, my very dear sir, will you kindly 
explain what it all means, and why you pretended ignorance of 
the transaction ?’ 

‘Explain?’ I cried in sudden fury. ‘ Why should I explain? 
I drew the bill—at least I suppose I did—and the money is paid. 
That is all I know, and that is all you need know. I don’t know 
what the deuce you are making such a fuss about. At any rate I 
am going to catch my train; so good morning!’ I put on my hat 
and flung out of the office. I do almost hate my brother-in-law. 

Two thousand pounds ! two thousand pounds! Yes, the money 
was gone—and so was Robert Macairidis. William Pitt indeed! 
So Robert Macairidis was something more than a Demosthenes— 
he was also a William Pitt. 

No, the suspicion is too horrible. I cannot bear it. I much 
prefer to think that it was the embodied spirit after all, only very 
much embodied and with a pocket to put the money into. Was 
not that unscrupulous conduct even in a ghost? Is it a scrupu- 
lously honest thing for a gentleman like Mr. Pitt to make me 
draw bills in favour, while another man held me inatrance? And 
what possible use can he make of the money, I should like to 
know? One consolation at least I have, if he has expended it in 
bribery down there, the money will melt in his clients’ pockets. 


W. F. HUBBARD. 














Che Great Crpptogram of Dr. Orlande Capplebp. 


I HAVE always felt it to be a cause for thankfulness to Heaven 
that I was born with a soul above my business. There never was 
anything poor or mean-spirited about me. I say this with all due 
modesty; but, as I am taking the reader into my confidence, and 
am about to tell him the secrets of my breast, it is fitting that he 
should know what a great and original soul dwells there, or he 
cannot understand how I came to make the extraordinary and 
immortal discovery presently to be unfolded. 

My mother—who, I observe in parenthesis, was a woman of 
singular truthfulness—would often observe that I was a very 
remarkable child. I did nothing, she averred, like other children, 
out of pure unintelligent action, but—I have her word for it—was 
a wonderful observer, and, ere I was two years of age, had made 
great progress in the mechanical theory of toys. I was accus- 
tomed to pull them to pieces to see what was inside. My god- 
mother also said that I had a very inquiring mind. My father, it is 
true, sometimes called me a ‘young destructive,’ but that was a 
mistake; for I have since learned—and I am, the reader should 
know, deeply versed in physical science—that things may be con- 
verted or resolved, but that nothing is ever destroyed. It was 
thus that I resolved my infantile toys into their original elements, 
in order that I might know the beginning of things. Later on it 
will be seen that it was this inquiring and analytical tendency of 
mine that led in part to the discovery of The Great Cryp—but I 
must not anticipate. 

At school, I frankly confess, I did not make a great hit—at 
least, I did not appear in the prize-lists; but how many great 
men have been like me? It is the best wine that keeps longest 
and that reaches perfection last. Nevertheless, as I have since per- 
ceived, I became perfect in mathematics, science, literature, and 
many other things at school. I also acquired what has stood me 
in good stead since, the savoir faire (I am an excellent French 
scholar) that bespeaks a man of the world ; and, even at that time, 
my Geisteskraft (I have German at my finger-ends) was extra- 
ordinary. 

In short, when I entered my father’s business, I already felt 
‘a dim consciousness of power’; and it is Horace, not I, who says 
that a man with such a consciousness is a born leader of men. I 
remarked that I came into the world with a soul above my busi- 
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ness, and I should now say what that business was. My father, 
then, was a grocer—a wholesale grocer, be it observed—and I was 
his clerk. The produce of every quarter of the world flowed into 
his emporium (we used to call it a warehouse), and it was thus that 
I became a cosmopolitan. Every chest of tea in the establish- 
ment reminded me of the philosophy of Confucius and the pig- 
tails of Cathay ; every bag of coffee, of the Caliph of Baghdad or 
the Sultan of Mocha; and the gums and spices were fragrant with 
the scented breath of Araby and Ind. The discerning reader will 
have perceived from this idea that I was a poet ; concerning which 
he will learn more when I come to speak of The Great Crypto— 
but there, I am anticipating again. In short, ever and anon, as I 
noted in day-books and ledgers the entries and exits of bales, bags, 
and barrels to and from the fleeting stage of my father’s emporium, 
I entered also there sundry meritorious effusions, as did a certain 
Mr. Osbaldistone also, and with a disagreeable consequence not 
altogether dissimilar; but this consequence did not disconcert me, 
for I was now supported by a full consciousness of power. 

The reader may suppose—as I, with all due modesty, some- 
times did—that I was thus fully armoured, and prepared to do 
battle with the Titans; but, sooth to tell, there was a weak place 
in my accoutrement, where Thetis had gripped me (in the heart, 
not the heel); for all my savoir faire, my Geisteskraft, and my 
consciousness of power fled like a shadow at the approach of 
Mary Jane. 

Mary Jane! that sweet appellation! what memories hang 
thereby! First a child, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, merrily prat- 
tling ; crying also sometimes, when my inquiring mind sought the 
beginning of things, and resolved her toys into their elements. 
Then a girl, still blue-eyed, still flaxen-haired, more sylphlike, 
more thoughtful, more lovable. Then a woman, a budding 
woman, so straight and graceful, such charm in her manner, 
such sympathy in her eye, such melody in her voice, such beauty 
in her smile! 

I never could tell—it was an extraordinary thing for me—why 
my thoughts came slowly, and my tongue refused utterance in the 
presence of Mary Jane. But so it was. The reader is in my 
confidence. The dullest clerk in an office would then have been 
more brilliant than I. And if ever the thoughts rushed impetu- 
ously, and the heart was full to utterance, what plaguy turn of 
fortune was it that shaped our speech in the commonplace grooves 
of weather, tennis, and garden-parties? It was untoward Fate, 
no fault of mine, that all the fine speeches I meditated in solitude 
were dumb in the presence of Mary Jane. 
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I felt this thumb-mark of Thetis all the more, because Jones, 
the other fellow, was as frank and free of speech with her as with 
the nurses at his hospital. He was, in short, one of those obtuse 
beings who rush in where angels fear to tread. His father was a 
man of money, and he had just taken his first diploma, and been 
appointed assistant house-surgeon at his hospital. 

We often met—met at her mother’s house over afternoon-tea, 
met in our walks abroad, met untowardly everywhere ; and I could 
not but see sometimes that Jones assumed an absurdly patronising 
tone towards me—in fact, I have overheard him speak of me to 
Mary Jane herself as ‘little Tappleby.’ It is true that I was not 
tall, but then Alexander Pope was a little man too. It was hard, 
however, to be called ‘little Tappleby’ by a coarse fellow like 
Jones, who lacked distinction sadly. 

But misfortune itself is not without advantages to an original 
soul. It has drawn most wondrous melodies from many a wounded 
spirit, and, in my case, was the last needful ingredient in the 
shining crucible of my poetic imaginings. It was always when I 
most fully agreed with Childe Harold that 


Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim 


that my soul grew too large for its tenement, expanded with the 
divine afflatus, and poured forth a veritable Niagara of poesy. 
The reader will understand the great modesty with which I make 
this remark—for I am naturally a very retiring man—but it is 
not unsupported by the testimony of the choicest spirits of the 
age, and it is somewhat important that he should know it. 

Let me explain. I have always felt the greatest repulsion 
from the forwardness of those young writers who send their effu- 
sions to the Laureate and ask him to write them a letter analy- 
tical of their merits. I never could do such a thing, so I hit 
upon a new idea. I sent my ‘Dewdrop in the Eye of Night’ to 
Tennyson, and my ‘ Aurora’s Repast’ to Browning, telling each 
that, if he felt the poetic fire that filled these effusions, I should 
be well content if he expressed his satisfaction by silence, as I 
would not trouble him to write a line. Neither of these great 
poets disturbed my happy serenity by a single word. 

This was one of my original ideas; and I would have the 
reader know—it is important for the purpose of what follows that 
he should know—that I am nothing if not original. In fact, it 
was my originality that led chiefly to the discovery of The Great 
Cryptogram. There—I did not intend yet to mention the moving 
word, but I am full of it (as an egg is full of meat), and could not 
help it. But, to continue: it has always been part of my philo- 
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sophical method in my many inquiries to reject consistently the 
apparent and obvious, which any fool can lay hold of, and to pursue 
like a sleuth-hound the recondite and obscure. The reader will 
infer from this that I have studied somewhat in the school of 
Kant, Fichte, and other Germans; and, in this line, he may read 
ere long my extensive treatise on ‘ The Negation of Entity’ (now 
in MS.), in which I have demonstrated that great position beyond 
the shadow of doubt. In diving below the surface of things, to 
discover what only a penetrating intellect can discover, I have 
always felt myself to be holding aloft the torch of initiatory power, 
which is well-nigh in these days extinguished in humankind. In 
short, I have long determined to abjure that miserable practice of 
continually pouring the old wine into new bottles, and to make it 
plain that originality is not dead in me. The only question was 
the unanswered question, How? ‘How,’ I said to myself, ‘shall 
this great demonstration of my originality be made?’ The reader 
will presently learn. 

At that time I was accustomed to see a good deal of Mary 
Jane, having, from old friendship, the entrée of her mother’s 
house ; and every time I went there I drank still more deeply the 
sweet poison of her glance. In fact I was madly in love. Some 
said I was infatuated. But, just in proportion as the spell worked 
upon me, just as the enchantment grew, so did I become meta- 
phorically dumb. I was no more able to tell her of my love than 
I should have thought of holding a candle to the moon. That is 
to say, as I expressed it before, all my savoir faire and conscious- 
ness of power fled at the approach of Mary Jane. It was truly 
lamentable, cruelly unfortunate; but, after all, there was the 
reassuring thought that every great man has somehow failed at a 
very critical moment of his career. 

Things at last came to a climax—sooner or later they always 
do. I was making one of my afternoon calls in the familiar draw- 
ing-room, sitting on the extreme edge of my chair, with my knees 
close together, and my hat upon them (an elegant posture that, I 
knew, became me) talking to Mary Jane, who, dressed to perfec- 
tion, and wreathed in smiles, looked more radiant than ever. The 
daylight fell dimly through the windows, for it was autumn, but 
a cheerful blaze leapt up on the hearth—a moment for confidences, 
as I saw later, if I had but seized it. However, I did not. 

‘We have got a box for the theatre this evening,’ she said at 
last after a pause, ‘and mamma will be glad if you will escort us, 
and come and dine here first.’ 

‘Thank you, I shall be most delighted,’ I said, with all the 
sweetness I could summon, ‘most charmed and delighted,’ 
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Mrs. Mallinger soon entered, and repeated the invitation, and 
with alacrity I departed home, put on my most extensive shirt- 
front and my stiffest collar, returned to the house, dined vis-a-vis 
to my divinity, and in an hour more, before a whole theatre-ful, 
was sitting in a prominent box between Mrs. Mallinger and Mary 
Jane. I felt in a proud position, and it seemed like an hour of 
triumph. 

The curtain drew up. It was ‘ Richelieu’—a play I greatly 
like, because there are some sentiments in it that I admire, 
especially ‘that the pen is mightier than the sword,’ and ‘that 
there is no such word as fail.’ The acting, however, did not 
satisfy me, and I made some very appropriate remarks upon it— 
for I am a dramatic critic of unfailing accuracy. 

I was just pointing out some awkwardness in the by-play to 
Mary Jane, when her attention was attracted elsewhere, and I saw 
her smile and wave her fan to some one across the theatre. It was 
no other than that obtuse mortal Jones, who was sitting with 
some friends in the opposite box. Two minutes had not elapsed 
before the door behind us opened, and he entered, shook hands 
with us all, said, ‘ Hallo, Tappleby, who ever would have expected 
to find you here?’ sat down behind Mary Jane, and stayed there 
the whole evening through, displacing with flippant and irrelevant 
badinage (which, I regretted to perceive, seemed greatly to amuse 
Mary Jane) the fine criticism of the drama that I was prepared to 
make. I flatter myself that she would have appreciated the acute 
discernment I should have displayed. 

But it was not to be; and I assure the reader that, upon my 
return home, between jealousy, rage, disgust, and disappointment, 
I did not get to sleep until full two hours after my usual time. 
This will show how greatly I was moved. 

The result was that I arose in the morning in a state of 
feverish unrest, and with my thoughts in a fine frenzy rolling 
toward I could not tell what. As afterwards appeared, it was a 
state analogous to that which the old physicians would call ‘ the 
coction of the humours,’ the moment when everything was ripe in 
the interior economy for some great change. It was with me the 
moment when the idea of The Great Cryptogram, whose haunting 
prescience had long been with me, first bodied itself forth in solid 
and tangible shape. 

I felt that the time was ripe for me to do some great act or 
make some astounding discovery that should move the world by 
its magnitude, should demonstrate all those powers of which I was 
conscious, glorify me in the eyes of Mary Jane, and cover with 

unending confusion the miserable Jones, I determined, thereupon, 
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that every hour free from the grocery emporium should be passed in 
the solitude of my chamber until that great deed should be done. 

I laboured at it for a fortnight and more, and the stress of 
mind wore me almost to a shadow; but, when I came forth, I had 
demonstrated to my own satisfaction, and, when I publish the 
full record of my operations, shall prove to the world’s satisfaction 
also, the most extraordinary thing it ever heard of. 

No less than this, that Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King’ were 
written by Robert Browning. 

The reader is taken aback, astounded, struck of a heap, 
flabbergasted (to use a vulgar word). It is precisely what I 
intended he should be. This is a discovery calculated to set the 
Thames on fire and take the world by storm. It is an original 
idea—one that does not lie on the surface, accessible to any 
fool, but that requires a penetrating intellect to get at, and is 
therefore peculiarly characteristic of me. I have been labouring 
up to this point to show the reader, with all due modesty, that I 
am an original thinker, have a particular analytical power, and 
aptitude for getting at the beginning of things, love above all 
things the recondite and obscure, and am a poet and critic into 
the bargain. 

‘But,’ I hear him say, ‘granting you all this, who ever ex- 
pected to find that Browning wrote Tennyson ?’ 

‘Exactly,’ my dear reader, say I, ‘but we have it on high 
authority that it is the unexpected that always happens, and that, 
surely, is & priori evidence of the possibility of my theory.’ 

‘Well,’ he goes on, ‘but could-any two men write more dis- 
similarly, than these two ?’ 

‘There again I agree with you,’ I say, ‘but the harmony 
between them is the unity of variety that exists in animate and 
inanimate nature.’ 

But a truce to this imaginary colloquy, and let me, with the 
reader’s closest attention, explain the steps by which I made my 
Cryptogram and reached the great discovery. 

He must know, then, that I have long felt there was something 
mysterious about the ‘Idylls of the King.’ I go no further at 
present than this, but it is impossible to tell what I may prove 
hereafter. The reason of this feeling is perhaps my inveterate 
method of rejecting the plain and obvious for the cryptic and 
obscure; and, when I shut myself in my chamber, and began to 
ponder with definite purpose upon the poems, I soon found 
things to strengthen my suspicions. Before I had gone through 
many pages I heard the people lift up their voices against the 
child Arthur, 
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And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 
Are like to Arthur whom we knew; 


and so, I thought, might people at first cry out against the dis- 
covery that I was resolved to make. But I was the more urged 
on to my task, and I had not proceeded much further before I 
found in the ‘ riddling triplets of old time’ the statement that 


A young man will be wiser by and by. 


The thing began now to be plain; there was a secret hidden, and 
the prescient writer of these lines had foreseen the hour when I, 
in my solitary chamber, should seek, as he expressed it, the 


Truth, or clothed or naked let it be. 


I was now like a sleuth-hound in quest of his quarry, and confi- 
dent, with Gareth, that 
This egg of mine 
Was finer gold than any goose can lay ; 


as full of my subject, indeed, as any goose-egg could be full of meat. 
It may cross the reader’s mind at this point that I was riding 

a hobby to death, but he will see that it was not so. What could 

be more striking, I ask, than the old Seer’s remark to Gareth— 


Know ye not the Riddling of the Bards ? 
Confusion, and illusion, and relation, 
Elusion, and occasion, and evasion P 


Here, beyond doubt, is the writer mocking at his readers, dancing 
before them like a Will-o’-the-wisp. And mark, the word is not 
‘Bard,’ but ‘ Bards.’ So there was not one poet, but two poets, 
in the mystery; and it is added, 


For thou art not 
Thou seemest, but I know thee who thou art. 


Now, indeed, there could be no further doubt. I had got 
the trail of the scent, the confusion and illusion of two poets, one 
of whom was not what he seemed. But the scent was exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the now doubtful poet, spurring me on my 
path of discovery by innuendo and implication, warned me also of 
those who deceive themselves 

By taking true for false, or false for true, 
Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world ; 
or who 


Follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire. 


At times he would draw the trail of a herring across the scent, 
until I grew weary,™and was tempted to cry out with Percivale, 
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‘This Quest is not for thee’; but still, like that knight, I fared 
on until I reached the glorious end. 

Iam coming rapidly to that end. Now, I had observed that 
though the mysterious writer was lavish in his use of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, of the blue sky and the green fields, of purple 
and violet, and almost of every colour that glorifies the earth, he 
distinctly fought shy of brown. I prefer to write it with a capital 
B,—thus, Brown. The word Brown is, moreover, never used with- 
out some special significance in the very few places of its occur- 
rence. I will refer specially to that instance where Pelleas in the 


Forest of Dean, lay 


At random looking over the Brown earth 
Thro’ that green-glooming twilight of the grove. 


Now mark, that he was specially looking over the Brown earth 
through the green-glooming twilight. This is mystery indeed! 
If the reader will now count six syllables from the word Brown, he 
will reach the syllable ing. When I discovered this palpable 
fact ‘in the glooming twilight,’ I cried out ‘Eureka!’ I had 
found the name of Mr. Browning, hidden in the piece! There 
was no mistake about it, and I had found the speaking number at 
the same time. This was the number six, from which I inferred 
the existence of The Great Cryptogram, hidden within the poems. 

I should like the reader to note here my characteristic origin- , 
ality in taking the commonplace number six. Any one else in 
search of a mystery would have selected a mysterious number— 
perhaps one, two, three, seven, or thirteen. But I preferred to 
use the number six, simply because every one else would have 
rejected it; and it has been seen how it led me at once to the 
name of Mr. Browning. 

It remains now to tell in a few words how the number six was 
used for the deciphering of The Great Cryptogram. After num- 
berless trials, I hit upon a perfectly mathematical system, which 
answered, with wonderful results, to my absolute satisfaction. My 
plan was to take the number of each page, and to multiply it 
by 6, or some multiple of 6, as 12, 18, or 24; sometimes to add or 
deduct 6, or one of its multiples, to or from the results ; or occa- 
sionally to divide by 6. If I could not get a satisfactory result 
in this way, I would use the half of six, which several times helped 
me; for I had in view the confusion, illusion, and evasion of the 
bards. However, by one or other of these methods, I reached a 
certain number, which had a strictly mathematical relation to my 
figure 6; and, counting from the first word on each page, I took 
the word indicated by that particular number, as I had worked it 
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out for the purpose, and noted it down. When I had done this 
with about fifty pages, I discovered, as I had foreseen, that I had 
a perfectly logical and consecutive story, which related, with much 
curious circumstance, the astounding fact that ‘ The Idylls of the 
King’ were written by Mr. Browning. I was convinced at once, 
and no doubt the reader will be the same. 

He must not, however, expect me now to tell him my whole 
secret : that would be unreasonable. If I did so, he might work 
away more rapidly than I could, decipher a whole chapter, and 
forestall me in my own discovery. What I tell him now is merely 
to convince him of my originality and penetration, and to whet his 
appetite for more. The present, in fact, is a judicious foreshadow- 
ing, intended to raise the market, of what is some day to follow. 
I thought at one time of sending it to the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
but after sundry ideas had passed through my head, the editor of 
this magazine has induced me to confide it in confidence to his 
readers, which I very gladly do. 

It ran a narrow chance too, as I shall show, of convulsing the 
world in the columns of the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ (which I at once 
divined by intuition to be a suitable medium for the fulminating 
of the great discovery ), and of other journals. Circumstances, how- 
ever, as will presently be seen, prevented me from declaring 
myself in this way. But I was not disposed to let my Great Cryp- 
togram lie dead; I had too much respect for that text which 
forbids a man to hide his light under a bushel, and I knew quite 
well that I was born to illuminate the century. 

It was for that reason, indeed, that I rejected the modest plan of 
communicating my discovery tothe Browning Society, which, I learnt 
afterwards, had been dissolved. I had also an idea of putting my 
discovery into intelligible form, and sending it simultaneously to 
the two poets concerned ; but a little reflection showed me that, 
as they had plotted between them the secret of the authorship, 
they would probably choose to ignore my communication, and I 
knew that the disclosure would be more striking if they saw it in 
the public prints. 

I therefore prepared a grand coup, which should, as I then in- 
tended, not only open the eyes of Lord Tennyson and Mr. Brown- 
ing, but should electrify the world at the same time. I began by 
writing out, in language of singular lucidity, the general conside- 
rations that had moved me in my work, the many innuendoes 
and implications in the text (slightly hinted at above) which had 
spurred me on, and finally announced The Great Cryptogram, 
demonstrated on the lines I have named (which no man can doubt) 
with mathematical accuracy. To put the copestone on the whole 
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matter, I tabulated the results of my work on about fifty pages of 
the poem, and down the right-hand side of the page (arrived at by 
my figure of six and its multiples) I set out word by word the ini- 
tiatory sentences which disclosed the great secret of the poets, It 
has since been remarked that these sentences are so clumsy that 
neither of the poets in question could have written them; but this 
criticism I know to be the outcome of pure ignorance of the 
matter at issue. 

When I had put the facts quite clearly and to my satisfaction, 
I proceeded, as rapidly as I could, to make a number of fair copies ; 
but, work as hard as I might, three nights elapsed before they 
were completed. They were finished, in fact, at three o’clock on 
a particular Tuesday morning, each enclosed, with a note, in a 
large envelope addressed to the editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
and other morning papers. 

I then got to bed, but could not sleep a wink. The packets 
were to be posted on Wednesday evening, so that, reaching the 
offices on the following morning, each editor would have ample 
time to use the matter for the Friday’s paper. Visions of the 
gigantic effect of my labours flitted through my brain; I saw the 
long columns in the papers, the leading articles and the comments ; 
I knew that, beneath the wide Atlantic and distant Pacific, the 
startling news would be flashed to electrify the Antipodes; I felt 
that every tongue would tell of the grand disclosure, that my 
name and fame would be a household word in every land. And 
brighter still, I confess, was the thought that Mary Jane would 
smile upon myself and my cryptic labours, and that Jones would 
be banished evermore. 

I arose in the morning in a state of feverish excitement, but 
pale as a ghost; my heart beat impetuously, and my hand trem- 
bled uncomfortably at the breakfast-table. The great packets, 
stamped and ready, were in my pocket next to my heart, and there, 
with conscious pride, I bore them throughout the day, which 
passed on leaden wings—until the afternoon. 

It wads now nearly three weeks since I had seen Mary Jane ; 
but the afternoon did at last come, and, with panting breath, I 
made my way to the familiar drawing-room, holding in my hand, 
with fidgety anxiety, the copy of The Great Cryptogram intended 
for her. 

She was there, with her mother, in the dim light of the after- 
noon, and a lady was just rising to leave as I entered. 

‘Why, Orlando!’ they exclaimed almost simultaneously, ‘ how 
white and thin you look! You have been ill, surely ?’ 

I did not disabuse them at once of the idea. To tell the truth, 
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a suspicion passed through my mind that Mary Jane might be 
displeased, not knowing of my labours, thinking I had neglected 
her too long. So I replied, ‘ Well, yes, slightly—overwork, you 
know.’ a oe 

In another minute I was skilfully balancing a cup of tea, a 
piece of thin bread and butter, a pair of gloves, and The Great 
Cryptogram in my hands. The effort was too much, and my eye- 
glass fell into the tea; but I quickly extricated myself from the 
difficulty. 

‘Poor thing!’ said Mary Jane, ‘so that horrid business has 
been keeping you up at night, and interfering with your meals.’ 

At the moment a maid came and called Mrs. Mallinger to see 
some one on parish businessin another room. Happy visitor! My 
benediction be upon thee ! 

‘Well, no, Mary Jane,’ I said, as soon as her mother had gone, 
‘to tell the truth, the labour that has blanched my cheek and 
enfeebled my limbs cannot properly be characterised as horrid. It 
was, on the contrary, great, glorious, and spirit-stirring.’ 

‘Dear me!’ she ejaculated. 

‘Yes,’ Isaid, warming to the subject, and losing, under the in- 
fluence of the Cryptogram, all the bashfulness that had hitherto 
burdened me, ‘it has been a magnificent labour and far-reaching 
discovery, whose proclamation shallastoundthe world. Behold this 
paper!’ I held it upin my right hand ; but, unfortunately, in doing 
so the half-emptied teacup was overturned in its saucer, saturating 
the bread, and some drops fell upon my hat. ‘This paper,’ I went 
on undisturbed. (and I saw Mary Jane’s eye was kindling with my 
enthusiasm), ‘ contains the history of the most marvellous discovery 
the world has ever known—of the strangest and most wonderful 
quest that mortal ever entered upon. I have brought it to lay 
at your feet.’ Suiting the action to the word, I arose, disburdening 
myself of the teacup, the saucer, and the piece of bread, and went 
down gracefully on one knee. ‘Take it, Mary Jane, the first 
fruition of a labour intended for you!’ 

She bent towards me, and said,‘ Thank you, Orlando. What- 
ever it is, I am sure it is something worthy of you; and it is very 
kind of you to prepare it for me.’ 

‘Your smile,’ I said, taking her hand, ‘is the sweetest reward 
of my labours, and the first beacon of my hopes.’ She blushed, 
and looked into the fire. ‘Did you never suspect that a heart 
palpitating with love for you beat within this breast?’ I placed 
my hand as I spoke on the newspaper copies of the Cryptogram, 
and they crackled responsively to the touch. ‘ Does no answering 
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thrill move you?’ I went on. ‘Tell me that I may hope, Mary 
Jane!’ 

She placed her head on my shoulder, and whispered in my ear, 
‘ Ask mamma.’ 

The next five minutes transcend the power of prose to describe. 
Perhaps some day I may metaphorically take my lyre and tell my 
feelings in poetry. 

At the end of that time we were standing by the fire, my arm 
round her waist, and her head resting on the envelopes intended 
for the morning papers. Our thoughts were long too full for words, 
but at last she said, ‘ Tell me, Orlando, what is this discovery you 
have made ?* 

‘It is a Great Cryptogram, dearest.’ 

‘A what ?’ 

‘A Great Cryptogram,—I may say, Zhe Great Cryptogram.’ 

‘Tell me more about it. I should so like to know.’ 

My tongue was loosened, and I poured forth the whole history 
and effect of my discovery, for I had written the thing so often 
that I fortunately had it off by heart, and then, taking the large 
envelopes from my pocket, told her of how I proposed to illumine 
the world, to her glory and my own. I went on to gild the pro- 
spect with all the mysterious lore of ciphers and cryptograms that 
I knew, and ventured to portend that my penetration had reached 
a richer and more fruitful treasure, if one slightly different in 
character, than that disclosed by the gold-bug of Legrand and the 
cryptogram of Captain Kidd. 

She was silent for some time, looking down into the fire, and 
then she turned her eyes to me and said, ‘Orlando dear, it has 
been a great labour, I know, and the result is most wonderful and 
astonishing : but is it quite ripe yet? Had not you better wait a 
while, and study the question from all points? I think, perhaps, 
you will make a more complete and astonishing case if you study 
other poems than the “ I¢ylls,” you know. You will do this for me, 
won’t you, dearest ?’ 

There was wisdom in her words. I felt it. I must not risk 
my reputation by a partial and incomplete publication of my dis- 
covery. 

‘Well, my dearest,’ I said, ‘I think you are right; and how 
could I do other than follow your advice? But I am very glad I 
brought my papers here to-day. Otherwise I should not have 
been made happy by you.’ 

‘ Foolish fellow,’ she blushingly replied, ‘to wait for the dis- 
covery of the Cryptogram! You might have spoken long since, 
and I wonder you didn’t at the theatre three weeks ago.’ 
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So it fell that I decided net prematurely to give my treasure 
to the world at large. I am brooding upon it now—ripening, 
finishing, polishing it, and making it perfect in every way ; and 
when Mary Jane says the word, I shall fulminate the discovery, 
and electrify the world. Meanwhile, in strict confidence, I give 
an outline of the matter to the reader; and I think he will agree, 
though I am still in modest and happy retirement, that I have full 
cause to be thankful, as I said, that I was born with a soul above 
my business, and that I discovered The Great Cryptogram. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 

















Che Finding of the ‘Albia.’ 


‘Tar it is! Ive spent a month sarchin’ it, an’ more money 
than I could save in six. I've toiled up an’ down thet gulch till 
my eyes is blinded with the *tarnal rocks. All kinds, jest a stickin’ 
out, tu ketch the sun, ’ceptin’ this kind as is wanted, an’ is a 
hidin’, somewhere. I gives it up. An’ ef any other feller ken 
fin’ it, he’s weleome, says Ned Clark!’ 

As he spoke, he threw upon the counter a bit of rock, looking 
sullenly at it, while, one by one, the group of men around the 
great stove in the middle of the store came up and examined the 
small piece of beautiful red quartz with gold fairly studding it. 

No one made a comment, each laying it down with a shrug of 
the shoulders, until it had passed through every hand in the store 
except a young fellow’s who, the first to leave the stove, had stood 
silent until the men were back in their comfortable quarters 
near the fire, and the rock on the counter. Then he approached, 
took it up, turning it over and over in his hand, saying slowly as 
if thinking aloud : ‘ It is the first pure red quartz I’ve seen in the 
camp.’ 

‘Oh, is it!’ Ned Clark’s voice mocked the quiet words, 
and Ned Clark’s ruddy face was full of open contempt. 

The young fellow did not answer, gave no evidence of having 
heard, just kept on steadily looking at the quartz. 

After a few moments’ silence Ned grew impatient. ‘ Well, 
why don’t you speak ?’ he asked. 

‘I have nothing I wish to say,’ answered the other. His fair 
unbearded face looked out of place among the sunburnt, heavily 
bearded men, who, expecting amusement ‘in Ned chaffin’ the 
youngster,’ stopped all conversation to listen. 

‘Oh!’ sneered Ned, ‘ p’raps thar’s suthin yer wish ter do?’ 
And spreading out his chest, he laughed sarcastically at the 
stripling, who, with the slenderness of youth and of delicate 
build, appeared a child in contrast with him. 

‘Yes, there is something I wish to do. I wish to look for the 
ledge that rock came from.’ His voice was quiet and firm, his 
hat well back on his bright hair, showing how very fair and young 
he was. Yet there was no lack of manliness, for he looked un- 
flinchingly back at the brawny fellow trying to provoke his anger. 
‘Yer wants ter fin’ thet ledge? Yer wants ter fin’ it, does 
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yer? Yer wants the moon too! I spec’s yer’d cry for the sun,’ 
sneered Clark. 

‘My wants are nothing to you, Ned Clark.’ The young 
fellow’s face was red now with anger. ‘ You said any one could 
try who wanted to. And I mean totry. You have no right to 
these mountains! You can’t locate a ledge before you find it. 
Keep your bit of rock,’ he tossed it back on the counter; ‘I have 
eyes, and can remember what I’ve seen !’ 

‘Oh, yer hez eyes, hez yer? Rale purty eyes, too! An’a 
face like a gal’s, with a soft white skin! It’s a pity yer mother 
didn’t keep yer at home, ’stead o’ lettin’ yer run over these 
mountains o’ Nevada a-spoilin’ yer beauty !’ 

‘We can’t help our faces, but we can our manners, and if you 
dare speak of my mother again, I'll strike youin the mouth!’ 
said the young fellow. . 

‘Oh! yer’ll strike, will yer! Thar!’ Ned Clark threw out 
his fist with a force that would have levelled George Elmair, but 
he was prepared. A quick side step, and the blow fell harmless. 
Not so the well-directed one on Ned’s great chest, which in place 
of angering, pleased him. ‘ Ha, ha!’ he shouted ; ‘ George Elmair, 
yer hez knocked the devil out o’ me. When I seed yer a-peckin’ 
at that rock, I felt that contempt for yer, as I would feel fera 
gal masqueradin’ in pants! But, blame me, if yer ain’t a boy— 
and a fust-class one, too! Here’s my han’, an’ honest one though 
rough. ‘Take the rock, lad, an’ ef yer fin’ it, dern me ef thar’ll 
be a man in camp as ’ll be readier ter say hooray than Ned 
Clark !’ 

George returned Ned’s grip with one as hearty, and then, 
without a word to the men about the stove, went out, taking the 
trail across the low hill that led to the ‘ dug out’ in the rocks 
where he was ‘ cabining.’ 

He was a boy, and a young one, not having yet reached his 
majority ; but he had had a painful spot in his life that, but for 
his mother, might have blighted all the years he had to live. 
The mention of his mother’s name before the crowd of rough men 
had set his heart throbbing, his lips trembling. And here, in the 
darkness, leaving behind him the light of the store, and the 
twinkling candles in cabin windows, the tears came out. 

They ran down his cheeks as he whispered: ‘I’m a baby, and 
a girl, But how Ido love her! I was thinking of her, almost in 
despair to-night, as I sat in the store, only because I had no 
money to waste for candles and firewood. And when that man 
brought in the rock it seemed to me God had sent him—if God 
ever does send help to a fellow!’ he continued sadly. 
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For he was almost in despair. The blight from which his 
mother had rescued him had fallen upon him through his own 
fault, and she, to save him, had paid all she had. ‘The only son 
of a widow.’ Words so simple and full of pathos that they have 
come down to us through ages, carrying with them the history of 
two lives. And this widow, this only son, were as dear to each other, 
as necessary, as ever had been those others in the scriptural story. 

She had been too unselfish, this widowed mother; and he 
such a bright, affectionate, wilful boy, that while really needing 
greatest control he had seemed not to require any. 

Study came easy to him; success asa right. A college edu- 
cation, and then a profession! This was the mother’s dream. 
Stinting herself, and keeping the stint hidden, that her boy might 
stand among his peers, nor lack what they had in abundance. 
Just the boy to win boys’ hearts and lead in manly sports, 
George Elmair’s years in college had been one scene of triumph, 
until at last, at the very close, with honours still warm on his 
brow, he did, what other boys had done before, and whut, alas! they 
will hereafter do—‘ he went on a spree.’ 

Went on a spree with some other fellows, full as merry, but 
not so innocent as he. And for result—not only aching head and 
limbs, but papers forged ! 

* How it happened he knew not, having no memory beyond the 
hour of drunken merriment, until after three days’ searching his 
mother found him in bed, in a strange hotel, his companions fled, 
and under his pillow the notes that had been advertised. 

An hour of agony, an explanation that was no explanation, 
and then, with a prayer to the God of the fatherless, just as 
George was, his mother bade him dress and come with her to 
the banker’s office. Pausing first at her own bank, and drawing 
out her every cent, she hurried on, her feet not seeming quick 
enough to carry her to save her boy from dishonour. With her 
hand on George’s arm, and in her bosom the book containing her 
little all—the all that stood between her and destitution—went 
that mother to the rich man’s office, asking admission. 

Treated most curtly yet she laid down her money and stated 
her mission. At first the offer was refused, prosecution threat- 
ened, but she pleaded as a mother can; then, as an intelligent 
woman, she stated the many points in her boy’s favour, and the 
slight case that could be made against him, that his only proof of 
guilt lay in the unconscious possession of notes which she herself 
had found. The rich man finally considered, and, with the mother’s 
thanks, accepted her money, opened the door for her, and let her 
pass out, penniless, into the world. 
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There followed days of agony for George—days when, between 
him and the despair of his young heart, stood his mother, like the 
angel he had called her, telling him that suicide was cowardice, 
that she believed in his manhood, and looked to his future as her 
sole hope. 

Then, with the rashness of youth, he asserted that if a future 
was possible for him, he must find it out in the West, among a 
nobler class than in the Eastern cities, where friend was synonym 
with traitor. The young fellow was so nearly brokenhearted that 
the mother yielded, sold her watch and every trinket saved from 
the wreck of past prosperity, and sent him off loaded with her 
blessings and her love. 

He knew she had obtained a position as teacher, but he did 
not know her last cent was in his pocket, and that the only bit of 
gold she owned was her wedding-ring. 

He knew she would be lonely for him, but he did not know 
that under her smile at parting her heart cried out in agony for 
her only child. 

No, he did not know this, nor what he would feel, when far 
from her the Westward-bound train bore him and his bright hopes. 
He only knew that he would soon be back to her with a fortune, 
like every fellow did who went West. This was George Elmair’s 
firm belief, when from a forlorn little station on the P. R. he took 
the stage to the Great Camp of Bellaire. The miners in their 
flannel shirts, and pants tucked in boots, who sat with him on the 
stage, which, more properly defined, was an old-fashioned ‘ buck- 
board,’ gave him no more attention than a passing look. ‘A boy 
like a gal, wid a skin like a babby’s. Wonder what he’s doin’ 
here!’ said one brawny fellow, who had nothing of his babyhood 
about him—not a relic of its purity to judge from his broad jokes, 
at which his companions laughed, sometimes clapping him on the 
back with: ‘Wal, Ned Clark, but yer is good company.’ ‘I flat- 
ters myself better’n a baby who’s nigh ter cryin’ fer his mammy,’ 
Ned Clark shouted, as the horses ran down a little gulch, jostling 
the occupants of the stage together. These loud words reached 
George Elmair’s ears, and made him conscious that the sense of 
desolation in his heart had somehow, despite his self-control, sent 
its expression to his face. 

He turned his head away, pressed his lips together, wondered 
if man was the animal who most delighted to oppress his kind, 
and then, determining to give no further cause for jokes to the 
man called ‘Ned Clark,’ began to observe more and think less. 
The country through which they were rapidly riding seemed a 
desert to him, with its light, sandy soil rising in clouds, and the 
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heavy sage-bush losing even its greyish semblance to green, as 
the dust settled upon it. The bushes, though, sent up a pungent 
and rather pleasant odour, and the soil was capable of cultivation, 
as was evidenced by the large fields of grain, and fine potato-vines 
which, called ‘ranches,’ were found at every streamlet. What 
a relief these ‘ babbling brooks’ were to the hungry valley, that 
swallowed them up within its sandy depths! 

How they spoke of cool and shady nooks as they ran down from 
the great, pine-clad mountains, that with their snowy crests sent 
out here and there a great ‘ boulder’ to ‘ show formation,’ which, 
since the miners had ceased laughing at him, seemed their only 
topic of conversation! 

The stage stopped at each of the ‘ranches,’ its passengers 
apparently well known to the ‘ fellers,’ who would leave whatever 
they were about, ‘jest ter give yer a shake, Ned,’ they said to 
the ruddy-faced, broad-chested man. ‘Ned’ seemed a hero in 
these parts, but George, concluding he had done something 
remarkable, was soon undeceived by a young girl—the first 
stranger to be pleased with him. She ran out to the buck-board 
with a glass of milk as he sat waiting. 

‘Mother sez as she'll be glad ter hev yer take this; it’s so 
awful dusty ter day,’ she said, holding out the milk. 

‘Thank you.’ He gratefully accepted her courtesy. 

Then she continued in the perfect frankness common to the 
West: ‘I say, ef ver is a stranger to these parts, and hain’t got no 
frien’s, yer’d better make up ter Ned Clark. He’s orful good ef 
he hasa mind, an’ mighty mean ef he ain’t. Why, he’s jest skinned 
a greenhorn out o’ a lot o’ money, jest fer a lark! An’ then’—with 
a laugh, as if she was telling a good joke—‘ jest took all these 
fellows down ter Californy! Now money’s all gone Ned’s back. 
So ef yer hez spar’ cash, jest look out. An’ ef yer is dead broke 
tell Ned ; he'll help yer.’ 

The girl—and a pretty girl, too—told the story with such 
evident relish, such perfect ignorance of any wrong on Ned’s part, 
that the free generous West George had been dreaming of began 
to seem a place where man sinned and erred, the same as in 
Eastern cities, but without shame or hypocrisy to hide his wrong. 

The Great Mountains were, however, great; they grew awful 
in their grandeur as the stage, after rushing down a road so pre- 
cipitous that George felt exultation from the very danger, drew 
up at a store where several men lounging roused themselves into 
something like life, when one exclaimed: ‘Ned Clark, I’ll be 
derned !’ 

‘ Yes, Ned Clark,’ called out this distinguished son of the camp 
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with a voice that, despite George’s great inclination to fight him, 
had a pleasant ring in it. ‘Ned Clark an’ “dead broke.” Ha, 
ha!’ he laughed. ‘Californy’s the place ter scatter yer cash ; but 
dern me ef Bellaire, pore as it looks—’ and the great fellow made a 
bow to the few poor cabins that were all of the ‘great camp of 
Bellaire,’ as the newspapers had called it—‘ jest dern me ef Bellaire 
ain’t the place ter pick it up!’ He struck one hand into the 
other, looked around to see who would negative his remark, and, 
finding himself the admired centre of a ring of fellows with slouch 
hats and canvas pants, laughed once more his ‘ Ha, ha!’ 

George Elmair, in his Eastern-cut clothes, with his college 
elegance showing itself even more than his surprise at the scene 
before him, was bitterly smiling at his thoughts. Was this to be 
the scene of his success? How was he to make headway against 
such rudeness, such roughness? He did not understand that, rude 
and rough as the men were, had they known of his poverty and 
his difficulties hardly one in the group, including Ned Clark him- 
self, but would have extended his hand and, calling him ‘ pard,’ 
have offered him a share of the best he had. 

But they did not know this, and quickly finding out he was 
no capitalist for whom they could ‘salt a mine,’ they concluded 
he held himself above them, and they hated him for his reserve 
and dignity. 

‘He’s a settin’ hisself above us,’ the loungers in the store said 
to one another, and so the phrase spread to the whole camp; even 
the girls—pretty ones, too, grow up in the mountains !— turned up 
their noses as he passed to and fro up the gulches seeking work. 
Had the men been friendly things would have been easy, and an 
experienced miner soon have given him practical lessons. But as 
it was, work was hard to get. The gravel, as was called the great 
boulders of rock with their cement of sand and small stones, 
was not easy for an inexperienced miner to move. And though 
George Elmair swung the pick, bringing its point down in better 
position each day; though, with his hands unused to labour, he 
left the mark of his blood on the hard wooden handles, and worked 
the small rockers until the gold was caught in the riffles, and his 
flesh seared with many a deep cut the water leaves as its com- 
plements; he could not pay the high prices for meals at the 
‘Restaurant,’ nor the lodging-house charge for a very hard bed. 

So he withdrew more and more into himself, found an unused 
‘dug out’ in the mountains for a cabin, and buying a sack of 
flour and side of bacon, with his last silver, bravely started 
‘cabining’ for himself. 

If he had had a companion to share his hardships, he could 
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have made light of them; but he was alone, and a lonely laugh 
brought forth fearful echoes from that hole in the rocks. 

The contempt the miners felt for his ‘ edication and handsome 
face,’ he returned for their ‘roughness, gambling, and drinking ;’ 
and though his letters to his mother were full of cheerfulness he 
loathed the openly committed sins of the mountain camp, feeling 
with a shudder that from just such, under a velvet covering, his 
mother had rescued him. 

Mother! It was the thought of her that kept him from despair, 
kept him from tossing his young life as a worthless gift back to 
his Creator. What brave letters she wrote! How she believed in 
him! He must repay her. So he struggled on against want and 
disappointment, until that cold evening, shivering in his ‘dug- 
out,’ he had gone to the store, had seen the red rock, and resolved 
to find the ledge. 

George’s pluck in hitting Ned had delighted more than the 
great fellow himself. 

‘Here, lad; here’s luck! Drink wi’ us ter yer findin’ the red 
ledge,’ had called out several voices. And even though the lad 
refused, the miners had all drunk to him, wiping their mouths 
with the backs of their hands, and calling him ‘ derned plucky.’ 

He was plucky, starting out the next morning, walking up the 
gulch, keeping his eyes earthward, picking up bits of the red 
quartz, which in mining parlance is called ‘float.’ These ‘ floats’ 
persistently stopped at the foot of one great bald peak whose only 
ornament was a dead cedar, which had gained for it the sobriquet 
of ‘Injun’s Arrow.’ For its tall sharp spire struck out against the 
sky like a giant’s sharpened weapon. Nothing had ever been 
found on this bald peak; not even a boulder broke its smooth 
surface, nor wild flowers which, during spring and early summer, 
cover these mountains. Alone, with its ‘ Injun’s Arrow,’ the peak 
had stood for centuries. 

‘It is nothing but country earth, the wash of some waves 
millions of years ago, when these valleys were great seas,’ said 
George to himself, adding the miners’ beliefs to his own 
theories. : 

So he passed the bold peak, searching still farther up the guich 
for the bits of red float. 

None could be found. 

‘Well, I'll try here, for it is nowhere else,’ he said, and began 
the ascent towards ‘ Injun’s Arrow.’ 

He had walked a good distance, slipping, falling, and pulling 
himself up, before a bit of the red rock greeted his eyes, when 
suddenly, after a backward look where the valley, hung with the 
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morning’s mist, seemed the land of plenty and not a sandy waste, 
he started forward again, and just at his feet a great piece of the 
rock he was searching lay before him. 

He picked it up with a cry of joy. He had not felt so glad 
since, as ‘ stroke,’ his crew had won the college race. 

For he was on the right track. He knew it, and he would 
persevere. 

He kept his resolution, though day after day he would spend 
hours in searching, and then, after ‘ packing’—the Western term 
for carrying—whole sacks of rock down to the spring, only tiny 
bits of the red quartz would reward his labour. 

His money was gone, his food was scarce, his strength failed 
fast ; yet panting, exhausted, on he toiled. The whole camp grew 
interested in him. The men betted on him, some even speculated 
whether it would ‘jest be neighbour-like ter offer him a loan,’ 
but his own proud bearing and reserve made them ‘kinder 
*shamed.’ 

One day the maddest desire for liquor came to him. He felt 
if he had but one drink to warm him he would be able to find the 
ledge. But then the mother who loved him rose in his thoughts ; 
and weak, shivering, wearied, he started once more up the bald 
peak. 

It was so high, there was no other peak above it. It was so 
steep George Elmair staggered under the small prospecting pick 
with its hammer on one side, his only weapon in this battle for 
success. 

‘T’ll reach that arrow to-day,’ he said. ‘I'll reach it if it be 
only to die by it.’ And then he said ‘ Mother!’ with a sob. 

Then he was silent, searching in the loose earth for those 
specks of red quartz. 

Midday found him near the ‘Injun’s Arrow,’ but perfectly 
exhausted; so exhausted that he fell on his face, and at the same 
time into a heavy, trance-like sleep. He woke with a shiver. 
He had dreamed his mother was calling, and he could not find 
her; yet the sleep strengthened him, for he saw the great dead 
cedar tree and said: ‘I'll reach you now.’ Then his head grew 
light, he began to laugh at money and its power. He began to 
fancy himself a king. A king! He would at least have a fire to 
die by. Pulling off some of the cedar-bark which still clung to 
the stump of the ‘ Arrow,’ he lit it, and soon had a blaze worthy of 
aking. As the warmth cheered him he grew more master of 
himself. The glorious view of mountain after mountain range, 
the wide valley with its sage-bush looking like verdure, the sky 
with wonderful pellucid blue, and great clouds moving in majestic 
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grandeur; and the air, the invigorating breath of God it seemed, 
as George’s strength temporarily returned. Yes, Nevada was a 
glorious country. 

The fire blazed on, crackling and sending out its starry sparks 
like beacons to welcome wanderers, and still George dreamed. 

Presently his heart gave a great leap; he caught his breath. 
Was he really mad, or was that—that rock there, just under the 
burnt cedar, his ledge ? 

A moment more he was on his feet, swinging his pick, and 
hitting at that boulder with a giant’s strength. Great pieces 
flew off, but the boulder was firm, it was no float. It was the 
ledge, and—filled with gold! 

‘I proclaim thee “ Albia,” for my mother,’ shouted the young 
fellow, half crazed with joy. 

Then he built up the little piles of rocks called ‘ monuments,’ 
and ‘ located ’ his find, proclaiming in his notice to whoever might 
chance that way that George Elmair had located this gold-bearing 
ledge, which shall be known as the Albia. That he claimed 
1500 feet north and south, 600 feet east and west, with all the 
dips and spurs, and all the advantages the mining laws of Nevada 
allowed. 

Then he added dates, put the paper notice between the rocks, 
and rushing down the mountain side, burst into the store with :— 

‘I’ve found the ledge !’ 

The men gathered around him; Ned Clark gave him ‘ a thou- 
sand jest down ’ for one third, and he sent for his mother. 

Bellaire, however, did not seem a lonely place to her when she 
saw her boy’s glad face, and knew he had achieved success. 

Yes, he had succeeded in more than finding a fortune, for he 
had conquered himself. 

MAJA SPENCER. 








Our Fashionable Boarding-house. 


Ir was not fashionable to begin with—that came later. Neither 
was it of the Todgers’s order. Situated in a dingy but highly 
respectable street in Bloomsbury, it was what middle-class people 
call § genteel,’ but just the sort of staid, frowsy, inexpensive old 
hole that your maiden aunt would have selected for you, when a 
youth, as a place where you were not in danger from gay company. 
Was it a trifle dull? Well, perhaps. I think our wildest dissipa- 
tion was penny whist, with ‘twopence on the rub.’ But it was 
comfortable and cheap; so it suited the pockets and convenience 
of half-pay officers’ widows, governesses out of place, young Scotch 
clerks of good blood but scanty means, and so on. 

Miss Sarah Dale, the proprietress (she was affectionately known, 
behind her back, as Sal, by the younger male inhabitants of her 
house), was fat, fair, and forty. Twenty years earlier she had, 
probably, been a bonnie bouncing country lass, and even now she 
was comely—if you didn’t happen to catch her with the morning 
sun aslant on her once raven locks. There were all manner of 
stories about her antecedents; I believe, myself, that she was the 
ambitious daughter of a country farmer, who, not having education 
enough to be a governess, had enlisted as assistant to her prede- 
cessor in the boarding-house business, and had ultimately some- 
how stepped into her shoes. I don’t suppose Miss Dale had ever, 
so to speak, read a book in her life; but she was naturally shrewd, 
of a retentive memory, and picked up quite sufficient for retail 
purposes from those around her. There were no society papers 
in those days—ah! what a boon they would have been to poor 
dear Sarah ! 

For she was nothing if not ‘ genteel.’ And, in some respects, 
hine ile lachryme ! 

In the course of years Miss Dale had accumulated wealth to a 
certain extent; and, having an aspiring mind, she burned to move 
in the fashionable hemisphere which she felt to be hers by right. 
The consequence was that, after much absence from home, and 
many mysterious half-utterances of an almost Delphic nature, she 
took away the breath of her semi-paralysed audience, at dinner 
one day, with the announcement that she had taken on a lease of 
years that eligible mansion No. 142 Bolingbroke Street, Hatfield 
Square, proposed to move into it in the ensuing Christmas week, 
and should be happy to accept any of her old boarders who liked 
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to accompany her, on their original terms. Here was a chance! 
Fashion for the price of obscurity ; Mrs. Antonomasia Granville- 
Jones nearly had a fit, and everybody clamorously announced their 
intention of accompanying their hostess; ‘How could they dream 
of deserting her at such a trying moment !’ said one or two gushing 
virgins of forty years or so. For dazzling visions of wealthy and 
fashionable suitors rose before their eyes. 

Let us pass over the flitting and imagine the whole party, with 
some fresh recruits, comfortably settled at No. 142 Bolingbroke 
Street, Hatfield Square. 

At first, do you know, realisation hardly came up to expecta- 
tion-—as is so often the case in this wicked world. The house was 
fine, so was the new furniture; but somehow the old life, which had 
been all right in Bloomsbury, didn’t seem to fit in with the novel 
surroundings, and a growing suspicion —expressed rarely in hushed 
whispers—hinted that life in Bolingbroke Street was deadly dull 
—not at all what we all felt we had a right to expect! 

But an end to this comatose state of things was at hand. An 
enchantress was approaching, who should with a word convert the 
Gulf of Grizzling Gloom into the Dazzling Dell of Delight. And 
her name was Elinor Pugh. 

Mrs. Pugh burst upon our view one day at dinner, as a new 
boarder, accompanied by her daughter Hilda; and every male 
present at once fell madly in love with one, or the other, or both. 
Need I say which I selected ? Remember, I was a raw lad from 
the Highlands, barely twenty; what wonder if that tall, stately 
beauty, with the golden hair and the smile of the Madonna, took 
a silly, romantic boy’s heart captive at once. I suppose she was 
just turned of forty, graceful and svelte as Artemis herself, with 
deep blue eyes, and skin like a peach—she might have drunk at 
the fountain of eternal youth! Iam an old fellow now, with grey 
hair, and something of a ‘ corporation’; but it makes the blood run 
quicker in my veins to think of Elinor Pugh as I saw her that day, 
and for many wasted days after. 

I think Hilda was the more generally admired. She was a 
bold, handsome gipsy-looking girl of about twenty—took after her 
father, no doubt—with a frank laugh and a ready wit, just the 
woman to be a Queen of Bohemia! The mother was Irish; but they 
had lived during her long and early widowhood exclusively in Paris, 
moving in good Bonapartist circles, and acquiring the style and 
manners which might have been expected. Hilda had just come 
from her convent-school, and seemed determined to make up for 
lost time in the way of flirtation, etc. 

It was not long before the presence of this brilliant pair began 
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to make itself sensibly felt in Bolingbroke Street. The mother, 
especially, had undeniable taste, and that untranslatable quality of 
chic; and, having before long won Miss Dale’s heart by anecdotes 
of her dear friends Madame de Cruchecassé and the Comtesse de 
la Chiquannerie, was installed as chief bosom-friend and adviser of 
her guileless hostess. New articles of furniture and a new carpet 
appeared in the drawing-room: the dinner hour was altered from 
six to seven; and of an evening lansquenet and vingt-un super- 
seded penny whist—greatly to the delight, be it remarked, of some 
elderly ladies, who revelled in such hitherto unknown and sus- 
picious delights, like respectable witches at their first Walpurgis 
Night. Then it was discovered that the floor was an excellent 
one for dancing; and then Mrs. Pugh discovered that we were 
just the right height to waltz together, and that my step was the 
only one that suited hers. And merrily we danced it down—only 
a boy’s faith and purity, only the happiness of his life, Elinor ; 
why need you trouble about trifles ? 

It seemed that Mrs. Pugh had a large connection in London 
as well as her circle of Parisian acquaintances, for soon our even- 
ings came to be enlivened by the presence of a good many of her 
friends—chiefly female—who were fond of cards and waltzing, and 
had no rooted objection to a snug supper afterwards, such as our 
good simple hostess delighted to furnish forth for the distinguished 
company to whom she was at last introduced—‘ Titled people, you 
know, my dear,’ she would say in confidence to her special crony, 
Mrs. Granville-Jones. True, some of these brilliant aristocrats 
had doubtful titles, gained in doubtful ways, and some of them 
had dragged their undoubted titles through equally undoubted 
gutters and courts of law; but these were details, and allowance 
must be made for the blue-blooded. So the salon at No. 142 was 
soon an almost nightly blaze of quasi-fashion and much undeniable 
beauty; it really was not a bad imitation of the genuine article; 
most of the visitors had at one time had the entrée into good 
society ; many of them were well born; all of them were well 
mannered—et voila tout! Let me remember a few of them. 
There was the Countess Montascue, as rich as she was vulgar; 
they said she had been housekeeper to a Sussex squire, and 
bought a foreign title after his death with his money. Then perfect 
Katie Fitzgerald, surely the loveliest Irish widow of five-and- 
twenty that ever lived, certainly the most ignorant, and, alas! the 
most addicted to the whisky bottle; but she was a duke’s cousin, 
no doubt! Then Claire Lightbody and her handsome husband ; 
they were separated, and came from different houses; but Claire 
would waltz with no one else when she had a chance with Charlie, 
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Esmeralda Parsons; she was a celebrity, owing to her recent 
divorce case, which made her reassume her maiden name with a 
Mrs. before it—a handsome tigress, with a mouth that seemed to 
have a spring at either corner; no wonder her Honourable fool of 
a husband drove her to desperation. Many others ; but chiefest of 
all, that Medea-like Adelaide Daguerre ; they used to say she was 
the original of Becky Sharpe, and I believe it! Not beautiful by 
any means ; but that little red-haired woman, with eyes and tongue 
like the serpent that beguiled our first mother, would have all the 
men in a room round her chair when the recognised beauties were 
gnawing their lips in fury at their isolation. 

Well, things went on thus, and the fun got fast and furious. 
The ruling Hecate introduced new boarders of her own set; for, 
after a while, the pace became too great for the half-pay widows, 
and they shook the dust off their bombazine skirts and fled. 
Even when neither cards nor dancing were on the tapis, it got to 
be quite common to see broughams at the door of No. 142 till 
unholy hours in the morning. I fancy Miss Dale must have been 
coining money at this time; but neighbours were beginning to 
look askance at the house; it acquired the name (in a rival esta- 
blishment that wasn’t in the running) of the Agapemone, and, 
altogether, it was too fast to last. 

And all this time I was drinking madness from those dreamy, 
blue eyes. What greater ecstasy than to wait upon Elinor’s every 
wish, to watch her every movement? And, oh! those rare moments 
when, left alone with her by some chance in the drawing-room, I 
could sit silent at her feet by the firelight and feel her taper 
fingers playing with my curly hair. Wasn’t it almost worth it 
all? 

Now, upon my honour, I do not believe that there was any 
harm in Elinor Pugh beyond inordinate vanity. I know people 
said otherwise; but I at least will assert it. Of course, I know 
now that to a woman of her nature, past her youth, yet conscious 
of beauty still, it was charming to have a handsome lad always at 
her beck and call,—I was the ‘ beauty-boy’ of the place; there’s 
no vanity in saying it now,—and, perhaps, she was a little touched 
by his simple devotion, so different from the flattery of her 
many admirers, I dare say it never occurred to her that some 
poor fools have hearts, and that hearts sometimes break. 

Of course, the end of all this jollity came at last; as Kingsley’s 


buccaneer sings :— 
‘Scripture says an ending 
Of all fine things must be.’ 


The rumours began to reach Sarah Dale’s ears ; she got frightened, 
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and secretly determined to end this episode in the history of her 
boarding-house. One night it occurred to Mrs. Pugh and Hilda 
that it would be a pleasant thing to give a quiet little supper to 
some half a dozen young fellows in the house, after everybody 
was gone to bed, and without any feminine rivals. And it was 
arranged accordingly; the mother had so effectually (so she 
thought) established her dominion that it never even entered her 
head to consult poor Sarah, or to make any secret of her purpose. 
So the supper took place on the evening proposed, shortly after 
midnight, in the dining-room. 

The night wore away merrily. There were seven of us in all, 
for a congenial spirit from the outside world, known, Heaven 
knows why, as ‘Shalmaneser,’ had been invited to join the party. 
Supper was long since over, and cards and cigars were the rule— 
cigarettes, of course, for the ladies; it must have been about four 
o’clock in the morning. Then Mrs. Pugh went upstairs to fetch 
something or other. I was playing écarté with Hilda, and losing 
—how could one win, with that siren voice behind me, softly 
murmuring Haydee’s love-song from Auber’s opera? However, 
Mrs. Pugh left us for a moment. 

Then suddenly the door flew open, and there stood Miss Dale, 
in a loose wrapper and a night-cap fearfully and wonderfully made, 
with a flat candlestick in her hand. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Sarah (in italics), ‘I’m ashamed 
of you!’ 

In fact, she had given us plenty of rope, and the proverbial 
result had followed. Her subsequent remarks were listened to 
in silence by a petrified assembly—I think it included a brief 
allusion to some kind of diversion known as ‘ the devil’s delight,’ 
and to our participationin it. But at last the harangue concluded, 
and, as no one responded, there was nothing for it but to close 
the door and go. And then somebody turned the gas out, and 
everybody fled to his or her own room. I remember thinking, 
‘Thank God, Elinor was out of it all!’ 

I was late next morning—a Sunday—but breakfast had 
recently become a movable feast at No. 142, and others were 
there to keep me in countenance. Presently, during Miss Dale’s 
grim looks, I faintly inquired for Mrs. Pugh. Then Sarah broke 
out :— 

‘T’ve made a clean house of them this morning, she and her 
hussy of a daughter! And you may thank me for your safety 
from her, Archie Mackenzie, you poor, silly fool : 

I didn’t wait to hear any more. 
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A few hours later I was in the drawing-room at Mrs. Pugh’s 
new lodgings in Clarendon Park Gardens. 

We were alone; and there, kneeling beside her chair, devour- 
ing her beauty with my hungry eyes, I told all my wild, boyish 
tale of love, praying for the right to defend her good name. 

Then she laughed. ‘ Why, you silly boy,’ said she, ‘ the idea 
of taking it seriously! Come, drop your heroics, and let us be 
comfortable.’ 

A few minutes later I was in the open air—considering wildly 
what was the shortest cut to perdition. 

God forgive you, Elinor! But for those words I might have 
been a better man, perhaps. J forgave you long since, my dear! 

They tell me that there has been a grave for some years in the 
cemetery of a Carmelite nunnery in France, with the inscription, 
*Ci-git la seur Héléne de la Miséricorde.’ But I have never 
married. 


Halloa! The fire out—what, three o’clock! Why, it was 
only just twelve when I got back from the club; I must have 
dropped off in my chair; that Pommard is too strong for evening 
drinking, that’s a fact! Dreaming, too. What a good job it is 
that one wakes from dreams! What a precious maudlin young 
fool I must have been! Lucky for me that the semillante widow 
had more sense. She wasn’t going to throw herself away on a 
juvenile genteel pauper for the love of ses beaux yeux. No, no! 
Mrs. Pugh, you knew a trick worth two of that! 

And just fancy if I had been saddled with a wife old enough 
to be one’s mother, and with an annuity—ha, ha! How I 
laughed when I found that out! 

There’s nothing like a bachelor life after all. Nobody but 
yourself to think or bother about; no conjugal duties; your 
family covered by your hat. ‘Domestic happiness,’ indeed! 
Domestic cold mutton and hot water! 

Well, I suppose one had better turnin. I think Seraphine is 
going off in her dancing. Heigho! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 

















Miss Massareene’s Ghost. 


‘By Jove! It looks glorious in the moonlight. Why, it would 
delight the heart of the veriest Yankee that ever crossed the 
silver streak in search of the antique,’ I say, gazing up at the 
ancient turreted walls on which the ivy clings in great thick 
masses above us, as we stand a merry group on the terrace, having 
strolled out after dinner ostensibly to get a glimpse of the lake by 
moonlight. 

The time of the year is early autumn. The scene Loughrea 
Castle—the home of the Massareenes, where a large party have 
assembled for the shooting. As I sweep my eye over the stately 
building, with its battlemented towers so clearly defined in the 
soft light of the goddess of night, and turn to my companion, I 
see an amused expression flit across her face. 

‘ Prenez garde!’ she says sotto voce, with a warning glance 
towards the end of the terrace, where a woman in trailing amber 
and black is standing talking animatedly to a diminutive man 
with a face resembling a boiled turnip, and a button-like nose, 
that gives one the impression that it has been sat upon during its 
infancy and never recovered. ‘ Mrs. Roose is an American, you 
know, and very charming,’ continues Miss Massareene, while I 
anathematise my luck in always saying the wrong thing, as I 
glance towards the beautiful face of the American woman who has 
turned towards us. 

‘Never mind, she did not hear you, you have escaped this 
time,’ whispers my companion consolingly, and as she speaks the 
tall woman in the amber dress—gown I believe they call it—is 
seized with a violent fit of sneezing, and I hear her say to Dick 
Massareene, who is standing near, ‘Oh! I beg your pardon. I 
guess I splashed you.’ 

No doubt as to her nationality now, and I perceive Massa- 
reene’s usually imperturbable face assume quite a startled ex- 
pression, as he answers,‘ Eh? Oh! Ah! no, not at all, I assure 
you.’ He told me afterwards, in the smoking-room, he never felt 
so staggered in his life. A deadly silence falls upon the party, as 
one and all we hold our breaths, and avoid each other’s eyes for 
the space of sixty seconds—minutes they seem to me—and I begin 
to wonder how much longer I can contain my risible faculties ; 
and as I note the agonised expression on Dick’s face, the awful 
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presentiment comes to me that I shall presently disgrace my noble 
country, and the name of Greville, by bursting forth with the 
irrepressible laughter that is inwardly convulsing me, when Miss 
Massareene again comes to the rescue. 

‘Yes, it does look picturesque,’ she says in her low, soft voice, 
in which is a suspicion of laughter, as she becomes suddenly 
interested in the East Tower of the ancient building stretching 
away to our right. ‘ By-the-by, Colonel Greville, do you believe in 
Ghosts ?’ 

‘Ghosts!’ I exclaim, as I lean back and give way to un- 
restrained merriment, only too thankful to be able to do so with- 
out being guilty of gaucherie. (Dick has wisely retreated to the 
other end of the terrace, where he is apparently gazing with rapt 
attention at the moonlit gardens below.) ‘Ghosts? not I; but 
why do you ask? Do you indulge ina family ghost at Loughrea ?’ 

‘Well, no; not quite that, replies Miss Massareene, with a 
little reproachful glance that banishes my hilarity on the instant ; 
‘ but there is a haunted room, and you see we did not know that you 
could come till Dick telegraphed this morning, so we have been 
obliged to put you in this room. I am so sorry,’ she concludes 
with a pretty air of apology, and for a minute the brown eyes look 
grave and serious. But I hasten to assure her that nothing in 
the shape of an apparition, commouly termed a ghost, has any 
terror for me, and I smile grimly at the idea. 

‘Mrs. Benson, that’s our old housekeeper, you know,’ continues 
Miss Massareene, ‘came to me just now looking the picture of 
woe, because she had to give you the blue room.’ 

‘ Very considerate of Mrs. Benson, but I don’t fancy the ghost 
will trouble me,’ I reply smiling. ‘ Do you think the old lady will 
be very disappointed, if I fail to see anything pertaining to the 
supernatural ?’ I say, waxing confidential as I gaze down on the 
beautiful girlish face before me, with the moonbeams playing hide 
and seek in the great hazel eyes, and casting soft shadows on the 
Grecian head. 

‘Ah! it is no joking matter. The house is so full I have given 
up my own rooms, anil do you know I don’t even like sleeping in 
a room that opens out of the same corridor as the blue room; as 
for that, I wouldn’t sleep there not for—for—’ she pauses, and the 
dark eyes grow darker still with the heat of her vehemence. 

‘The Rajah Doodlepooh himself,’ I rejoin lightly, as one or two 
people stroll up to us. 

‘Dick, I have been telling Colonel Greville that he will have 
to sleep in the ghost room to-night, and you are to have the 
dressing-room,’ Miss Massareene remarks to her brother. 
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‘Ghost! Nonsense, Norine. You must know, Greville, thet 
my sister firmly believes in that blue room being haunted. She 
has caught the infection from the housekeeper, and ever since my 
father came into the place they have never let any one sleep there. 
But we'll ghost ’em, won’t we?’ and as Dick indulges in one of 
his frank laughs Lady Massareene appears on the terrace. 

She is one of the few women I really and sincerely like, and has 
been more than a mother to me ever since her eldest son Richmond 
(generally known as Dick) and I had that sharp tussle with the 
Upper Shinwarries in the Khyber during the November of ’79. I 
see it all before me now as I write—the winding road leading up 
to the bleak Lundi Kotul, where we were attacked by the hill men, 
and poor Carew was sent to his long rest by a straggling jezail 
bullet, another of which so nearly put an end to Massareene. It 
seems but yesterday that Fraser and I carried the tall youngster 
down to the clump of trees by the little stream of Lundi Khana, 
and washed the blood-stains from the fair head, and waited and 
wondered if the blue eyes of young Massareene would ever un- 
close. Since that day Dick and I have been as brothers, though 
Iam many years his senior, and for the last twelve months we 
have been away together on a shooting tour in South Africa, where 
we have been enjoying the ceremony of battle, murder, and sudden 
death amongst the big game, vastly. During our absence Dick’s 
father, the present Sir Ralph Massareene, has come into title and 
estates, which accounts for this being my first visit to Loughrea. 

‘ Madre, come here, we are discussing ghosts,’ calls Miss Mas- 
sareene to her mother, and we soon get into an interesting disser- 
tation on the subject as Lady Massareene is accommodated with 
a chair, and we all lounge about in various attitudes on the terrace. 
It is a beautiful evening, one of those early autumn evenings, 
that remind us that summer is not quite a thing of the past, as 
the air still balmy, and warm, comes in great whiffs of sweet per- 
fume from the late roses, that are still blooming in the old 
gardens, 

The conversation turns to the possibility of bodies or spirits 
of the dead rising to confront those still living. It is a somewhat 
ghastly subject, but it seems to execute quite a fascination for 
some of our party, and Agnew of the F. 0. becomes very excited 
as he tries to convert me to his way of thinking. 

‘Why, it has been proved by philosophers—clearly proved that 
as a shadowy reanimation, bodies have appeared above their 
graves, a phenomenon caused by exhalation, owing to fermentation 
of certain gases in the blood of the corpse,’ he says, after a long 
discussion, but notwithstanding his subtle reasoning I remain 
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unconvinced, to his evident chagrin. Story after story is told, and 
as Wilmer of the ‘ Blues’ caps the climax with one that is horribly 
realistic, and what la belle Américaine describes as ‘ hair-raising,’ 
Lady Massareene rises with a shudder, and we all come to the 
conclusion that we have heard enough on the subject of ghosts 
to last for some time to come, as we troop into the great hall, and 
see the ladies depart with their candlesticks, not a few of the 
pretty women looking a trifle pale, and glancing nervously at the 
statues and armour that line the old oak staircase. 

As the last train disappears out of sight, I link my arm in 
Dick’s, and we follow the other men to the billiard-room, where 
we remain for an hour smoking, and watching Sir Francis Fiskens 
—the man with the sketchy nose—and Sartoris playing a game, 
after which we too ascend tothe regions above. As we go through 
the form of undressing, Dick and I indulge in an interesting con- 
versation (chiefly concerning the guests in the house) through 
the open door between our apartments, and I am just about to spring 
into bed, when, laying one hand on the counterpane, the whole 
substance sinks, and I discover to my dismay that the bed isa 
feather one. Now if there is one thing that I detest more than 
another on the face of the earth, it is sleeping on feathers. It is 
my béte noire, my pet aversion, why, or wherefore, I know not, but 
the fact remains, that I would infinitely prefer to sleep on a cow- 
skin in a kraall, on the grass by a camp fire, or even on the 
bare floor of my room, rather than on one of those abominable 
adjuncts of civilisation termed ‘a feather bed.’ So I stared regard- 
ing the one before me with anything but a satisfied air. 

‘Hang it! What shall I do?’ I say to myself, debating 
whether I shall drag the clothes off, and take up my position for 
the night on the sofa at the foot of the ancient four-poster. 
Meanwhile I relieve my feelings by a long low whistle, which brings 
Massareene into my room in a hurry, for we have not shared one 
another’s camp, cabin, etc., for the past twelve months, without his 
being quite cognisant of my favourite signal of distress. 

‘ What’s up, old boy?’ he says, appearing in the doorway, as 
economically attired as a Matabelé native. 

‘Well, you see,’ I begin with a rueful look at the bed, ‘ it— 
it’s feathers.’ 

‘So it is. What a bore !’ he replies, testing the downy struc- 
ture before us, by deliberately conveying his stalwart frame plump 
into the midst of it—-a proceeding that brings me to a lower 
stage of melancholy than before, as it reduces my prospect of 
sleeping comfortably to a minimum. 

‘Let us see. What’s to be done?’ says Dick; then, after a 
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pause, he exclaims, ‘I have it. You shall sleep in the dressing- 
room, and I'll stay here.’ 

For a minute I hesitate, not wishing to give trouble, but 
Massareene will not take ‘no,’ and bustling about he carries some 
of my goods and chattels into the adjoining room, whither I follow. 
Turning back one of the massive shutters, I open the window, and 
retire to bed—this time everything being to my satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding which fact, however, I remain for some time with 
wakeful eyes. Perhaps my restlessness is caused by the noise of 
the rats, that seem to be holding high jinks and having quite a 
festive time behind the old carved wainscoting. Ye gods! How 
they racket! patter, patter up and down they go, enjoying their 
nightly revels to my great discomfiture, or perchance Iam kept 
awake by the vision of two laughing brown orbs, and a rosy 
kissable mouth, that come before me every time I close my eyes. 
Whatever be the cause, Morpheus has not treated me well to-night, 
and sleep having deserted me I fall into a reverie, and lie with 
my eyes fixed dreamily on the bright flood of moonlight that is 
streaming in through the open window, and I find myself wonder- 
ing how it is that I have never before discovered the charms of 
my host’s beautiful daughter, whom I so recently left a somewhat 
shy schoolgirl, and return from my trip abroad to find a graceful 
member of society, with as many charms as Psyche herself. 

One—two—TI hear the great stable clock boom out, and I 
smile at my own weakness, as the thought flashes across me, how 
astonished many a society belle would be if she could fathom the | 
state of my mind at the present moment, for hitherto I have 
been proof against the wiles of women. Now, after one evening’s 
conversation with pretty Norine Massareene, I am utterly and 
completely vanquished, and was never so fascinated before, though 
I hardly like to own it even to myself as yet. Intending to go 
off to sleep without any further delay, I resolutely determine to 
think no more of the brown-eyed syren who has bewitched me, 
so I am just about to turn over, and settle myself more comfort- 
ably, when my attention is arrested by the movement of the door 
leading into the corridor, as the handle turns—and, behold! a 
white-robed figure glides in. Crossing the room swiftly with little 
bare noiseless feet, she stands beside my bed, and says pantingly 
with short catches of breath, ‘Dick! Dick, wake up, I want you!’ 
I begin to think I am dreaming, that the small figure before me 
must be some phantom of my restless brain, a fantastic fancy, or 
mere imaginary form that will fade away, and leave me with only 
a delicious recollection of what is past. Fearful of disturbing the 
illusion, expectant every moment of seeing it vanish away as 
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many a dream, ‘too flattering sweet to be substantial,’ has done 
before, I lie, not daring to move, with every muscle still, my head 
snuggled partly below the quilt. I can clearly see her standing 
there between me and the moonlight window, robed in her dainty 
robe de nuit, with her fair hair flowing in great rippling waves far 
below her waist. The brown eyes are full of unshed tears making 
them infinitely wistful and tender—such a contrast to the red 
saucy mouth, that looks as if life were made up of one long jest— 
I can see her breast rising in great undulating waves, as leaning 
forward she lays a little hand on my shoulder. 

‘Oh, Dick! do wake up, I am so frightened!’ she says im- 
ploringly, with a half sob, and I note that the oval face is as white 
as the soft laces clinging round the shapely throat. Pushing the 
clothes from my face hastily, I sit upright, now fully aware that 
the white-robed figure before me is no phantom, but Miss Massa- 
reene herself. Regardless of my embarrassing position, heedless 
of the fact that I am not Miss Massareene’s brother, I sit up in 
bed, the one object before my mind being, that she is in distress. 

‘Miss Massareene! what is it? Can I help you?’ I exclaim 
in astonishment, ready for any emergency, fire, burglars, or a 
midnight visit from those scoundrelly moonlighters. For the 
space of a minute the white frightened face stares at me, then 
the brown eyes open wider still, as an expression of dismay steals 
into them, and the warm crimson surges hotly over her face and 
neck, 

‘ —I—thought it was Dick!’ she murmurs, almost inaudibly— 
then turning glides away, as swiftly as she came, leaving me with 
only the open door to convince me that I have not been dreaming. 
There is a murmur of voices in the adjoining room, then a door 
opens, and I hear footsteps retreating down the corridor. Jump- 
ing out of bed, I struggle into my nether garments, and hasten 
into the next room, but only to find it empty: so I conclude that 
Dick has gone to his sister’s aid. All sleep is banished from my 
eyes, and I am not a little curious as to what has terrified Miss 
Massareene; but though I open the door and make an expedition 
into the corridor, all is still. So there is nothing for it but to return 
to my room and await Dick’s return. 

Lighting a cigar, I lean out of the window, and look down on 
the great gardens below. Nota sound breaks the stillness, save 
the melancholy hoot of an owl, as it floats by, and the sharp tap- 
tapping against the window of a spray of ivy mingling with the 
shrill cry of a bat, which, attracted by the light, sweeps down and 
then continues its career into some dark cranny of the ancient 
building. Some ten minutes pass when, hearing the sound of 
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returning footsteps, I throw away my cigar, and hasten into the 
adjoining room. 

‘What’s wrong, Massareene? Has anything happened?’ I 
say, going up to him as he stalks in, attired in a long dressing- 
gown, the waist-cord of which drags disconsolately behind. 

* Awfully sorry you have been disturbed, old fellow; but Norine 
heard a curious noise in her room, and was frightened,’ he says, 
putting the candlestick he is holding, down slowly. 

‘What was it, rats?’ I ask, thinking of those little pests 
which have been disturbing me for so long. For a second or two 
he does not answer; then he says with a grave deliberation, very 
unusual to him, and looking a little perplexed :-— 

‘Well, curiously enough, though I heard it, I can’t discover 
what it is; however, Norine has gone to sleep with Mrs. Roose, 
so I shan’t bother any more about it ;’ but his manner has roused 
my curiosity, so I announce my intention of going in search of the 
mysterious noise, and in spite of remonstrances I am soon follow- 
ing him down the long corridor, where here and there the moon- 
light is creeping in, making some of the bygone Massareenes 
appear more ghastly than usual, as it rests on courtly dame in 
powder and patches, with her gallant knight smiling beside her. 
As we near a door at the far end of the corridor, my companion 
pauses. ‘Hark! do you hear anything?’ he whispers, and as we 
stand listening I distinctly become conscious of a distant rumbling 
sound. For some seconds it continues with a regularity that is 
mysterious, and not to be attributed to anything so frivolous as 
rats. ; 

‘Very odd. It certainly does not sound like rats,’ I say, as 
the long-continued rumble dies away, and pushing open the door 
we enter. The room, like most of the others in the old castle, is 
somewhat sombre, with deep oriel windows. Everything points 
to the hand of Time. A high carved wainscot runs round the 
room, like the broad rafters crossing the ceiling, black with age, 
as also are the boards beyond the square of carpet in the centre, 

and it is a relief to turn one’s eyes from these heavy antiquities 
to the more modern belongings of the late dainty occupier. On 
the dressing-table a Tantalus scent case stands guard over 
Venetian hand-mirrors, and silver-backed brushes, with the 
initials N. E. M. Everything is just as Miss Massareene left it 
in her hurried flight, and I find myself gazing almost reverently 
ata pile of neatly-folded garments on a chair, beneath which a 
tiny pair of shoes (nearly all heel and buckle, with pointed toe 
enough to make a fashionable doctor’s hair, of the present day, 
stand on end) peep out. On the writing-table there is a great 
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bowl of roses, and the air is filled with a faint, subtle. perfume, 
suggestive of Daphne. Round the room we go together, Dick and 
I, peering under the bed, beneath tables, and into the cavernous 
recesses of the huge wardrobe, dark as Erebus, examining every 
nook and cranny, but there is no clue to the mystery. Standing 
in a corner of the room is the parrot Dick has so lately brought 
home for his sister, and I even go so far as to move the cage, a 
liberty the occupier resents by flapping its wings and uttering a 
series of screeches calculated to ruin the tympanum of most ears, 
and I am thankful enough to beat a hasty retreat from the vicinity, 
as the parrot relieves its injured feelings by wildly shrieking, ‘ You 
beast,’ and other opprobrious epithets that the sailors have taught 
it en route to England. 

‘Disrespectful old bird,’ I mutter, somewhat nettled, while a 
subdued chuckle in rear tells me that my companion is indulging 
in unseemly mirth at my discomfiture. But though we search 
diligently, all our efforts are in vain, there is no clue to the 
mysterious noise. 

‘Well, there is nothing here. Ghost, or whatever it was, has 
disappeared,’ I say gloomily, as we come to a standstill, and regard 
each other with a puzzled stare. 

‘Ah! but that sound only comes when it is dark, that is the 
curious part of it,’ and crossing the room Massareene extinguishes 
the candle, and we stand waiting breathlessly for the result. 
Presently it comes. 

‘Listen! There it is again,’ whispers Dick excitedly, and sure 
enough that weird rumble is repeated. It seems to be quite close 
to us—at our feet, and then to recede, with the same peculiar 
regularity that is, to say the least, extraordinary. Hastily we re- 
light the candle, and rush to the place where we imagine the noise 
last proceeded from, but there is nothing there save a low chair 
and shining expanse of polished floor. Three times we go through 
this performance, and always with the same result. Every time 
the light appears the sounds cease. 

‘What the dickens can it be?’ I say at length, as Massareene 
yawns sleepily, and suggests the advisability of returning to bed ; 
but I am determined not to be baffled so easily, so resolve not to 
return to my room until I have elucidated the mystery, and as 
Massareene insists on remaining with me, we settle ourselves in 
two comfortable chairs and, extinguishing the candle, agree to keep 
watch. Before many minutes passa prolonged snore tells me that 
my companion has fallen asleep, and I am left to my lonely vigil. 
Once again I make a tour of the room, surreptitiously appropri- 
ating a rose that I find amongst the trinkets on the table during 
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my peregrinations, after which, again being unsuccessful, I take 
up my position, and wait for daylight. Still those weird uncanny 
sounds continue, pausing ever and anon, and then beginning with 
that regular mysterious rumble. Half an hour passes, when I find 
to my disgust that I too begin to feel sleepy. Pour passer le 
temps, and to keep myself awake, I set to whistling an air from 
‘Dorothy,’ and have just got ‘You are queen of my heart to-night’ 
entirely to my satisfaction, when that tantalising noise begins 
afresh, but, tired of searching, I continue whistling, when 
Heavens! what is that? and I am startled by seeing a small black 
object moving across the ray of moonlight that is streaming over 
the floor through a window that I have unshuttered. On it goes 
slowly till it disappears into the dim light beyond the influence of 
the moon. Springing to my feet I fling my slipper in the direc- 
tion of the unknown, but the former misses its mark, and once 
more as I watch I see the small black object cross the ray of moon- 
light. This time it creeps towards me, and I see to my utter 
amazement that it is an ordinary black glass bottle traversing the 
floor. Fora full minute I stand regarding the curious pheno- 
menon of a bottle moving across the room, to all appearance un- 
touched by human hand. On it goes across the boards, with a 
slow regular movement—no machine could go more steadily— 
and a faint rumble caused by its contact with the floor, till, coming 
against a corner of the wardrobe, it ceases for a moment, and then 
commences its backward career—a career that is instantly nipped 
in the bud by me, as I pounce upon it and examine it by the light 
of the candle. Apparently it is only a common bottle. Turning 
it upside down, I shake it vigorously, but nothing appears but a 
few stray seeds of maize. Even as I hold it lightly in my hand it 
seems to be going through a series of small jerks, causing me to 
speculate wildly as to the reason, when the expedient occurs to 
me of holding it up to the light. 

There stands revealed the cause of Miss Massareene’s alarm, 
and the object that has disturbed three people for the night; and 
I confess that I never felt more disgusted in my life when I be- 
came aware of the contents of the bottle. It is nothing more 
than a beastly mouse that has been perambulating the room for 
the last two hours. It has evidently got into the bottle, and be- 
come a prisoner, owing to the maize filling up the neck, as it 
rolled along the floor, and, knowing little animal, it had the sense 
to remain still whenever a light appeared, which, combined with 
the reason that the old oak boards were about the same colour as 
the bottle, made it almost impossible to be detected. However, 
the mystery is solved at last, ‘Bah! you little beggar,’ I say, as 
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I relieve my feelings by shaking the bottle vigorously, whereupon 
sundry squeaks issue from the interior; after which I turn my 
attention to Dick, who is still snoring comfortably. 

‘Ten thousand flies!’ he murmurs sleepily, as I administer a 
slight shaking, and six minutes pass before I succeed in convinc- 
ing him that we are not camping by the Limpopo, and that I, 
Gordon Greville, late of Her Majesty’s —th Regiment, am not a 
rascally native; an indignity I bear with serenity, as I flourish 
the bottle, and exclaim triumphantly, ‘I’ve got him! Wake up, 
Dick!’ 

When Massareene does come to his proper senses, he, like 
myself, is not a little astonished and mortified. 

‘Well, of all the disgusting frauds! Done brown by a 
mouse, he says at length, as the ludicrous side of the affair 
presents itself; and, leaning back, we laugh long and heartily, 
and my companion announces his intention of having ‘no end of 
a good time in quizzing his sister in the morning ’—a proposition 
that reduces me to instant gravity, as I think of that little white 
terrified figure standing by my bed. 

‘ Look here, Dick,’ I say, ‘it ‘ll never do for this affair to get 
about the house. It will be awfully awkward for your sister. Of 
course, for myself I do not care a bit; but it is so different for a 
girl. Our best plan will be to keep dark:’ an argument that 
Massareene is not slow to accept. 

‘Yes, it might be a little uncomfortable for Norine,’ he 
acknowledges ; ‘ but how about Mrs. Roose? She is sure to talk.’ 

‘Oh! send a line to your sister directly your man calls you. 
Tell her we agreed not to mention the subject,’ I say, hastening 
off just as the daylight is making an appearance. 

‘All right. Mwm’s the word,’ replies Dick, following suit ; 
and, tired out, we are soon in bed, and sleeping the sleep of the 
just. 


‘Good morning, Colonel Greville; come and sit here,’ and 
Lady Massareene points smilingly to the vacant chair on her left, 
as I enter to find a large cheery party assembled at breakfast. It 
is a thoroughly representative house party, and, though the hour 
is somewhat earlier than usual, most of the younger women stay- 
ing in the house have joined us. Every one seems to know every 
one, and even that inveterate old grumbler, General Bumbledore, 
is compelled for once to be frivolous, and join in the fun and 
badinage that takes place on all sides. As I glance round the 
table, and laughingly reply to Sartoris, who is informing Mrs. 
Roose, in.a stage whisper, as he looks across at the pile of letters 
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by my plate, that ‘there is nothing like safety in numbers,’ with 
what I tell him is a very impertinent insinuation,—I notice that 
Miss Massareene is amongst those still absent, and I become 
conscious of a distinct feeling of disappointment as time goes on 
and she does not appear. Every time the door opens I glance 
towards it, but she does not come, till, at length, keeping my 
eyes on my devilled kidneys, I venture to inquire of my hostess 
what has become of Miss Massareene. 

‘Oh! Norine, she has just sent to say that she was lazy this 
morning, so won’t be down till the second breakfast. Rather an 
unusual thing for Réné,’ she says, as she turns to greet one of the 
late arrivals, who have kept me on tenter-hooks all the breakfast 
time. Looking across the table I catch an amused glance from 
Mrs. Roose, which causes me to indulge in a faint smile beneath 
my moustache, as I once more become absorbed in the contents 
of my plate. Half an hour later we assemble in the hall, ready 
equipped for our day amongst the grouse, and are soon tramping, 
a party of fifteen, beneath the old elms, where the rooks are 
cawing lustily. 

Several ladies have assembled under the portico to watch our 
departure, and as we turn, for a final wave of the hand, before a 
bend in the avenue hides the lower part of the castle from view, 
I see a slight figure standing beside old Lady Wilmer, that looks 
uncommonly like Miss Massareene. 

‘Hurrah! for the heather! Good luck to ye, my boy!’ ex- 
claims Dick, as, after two hours’ hard walking, the dogs are 
uncoupled, and we split up into twos and threes, and prepare for 
sport. “Tis a splendid morning. A cool, fresh breeze is waving 
the purple blossoms of the heather, and driving away the mists 
that hang like a veil over the dark-wooded sides of Slieve-dhu, 
making invisible the tall crest of the mountain towering sky- 
wards. Overhead there is an unbroken vista of clear blue, save 
where a mighty eagle is cleaving his way, and a flight of fourteen 
swifts are rushing together—a long line of black dots in the far- 
off blue ether. All round there is a peaceful quiet; no sound 
breaking the stillness but the humming of bees in the heather, 
and the twittering of a pair of little wrens with tip-tilted tails, 

set straight on end—which are flirting uninterruptedly on a 
boulder to my left, as they revel in the sun-god’s kisses. 

As I stalk on across the glen, I see the dogs ranging before 
me over the heather. Just in front is old Rattler scenting the 
wind, with the sleek glossy form of his faithful companion back- 
ing splendidly behind. 

Whirr—whir-r-r !—and at the cry of a cock, a couple of 
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feathered beauties rise over my head, the dogs drop down, and I 
raise the faithful old Purdey that has done me such good service 
at home and in foreign lands. 

Bang, bang, I let fly ; and presently I become keenly alive to 
the fact that I have been guilty of a disgraceful miss. All day it 
is very much the same. Verily, the gods have treated me badly. 
I think, as we tramp over the heather, and at lunch, for the first 
time in my life I have occasion to feel ashamed of my bag. 
Having refreshed the inner man and indulged in an hour’s rest 
and smoke, we set off again. This time Massareene consigns me 
to the charge of his favourite man, Mike Maloney—but the change 
does not seem to benefit me much. My luck is evidently out for 
the day, and I fear I do not rise in the estimation of that worthy 
individual as the afternoon passes, and I fail to bring down 
various birds that should, undoubtedly, in the ordinary course of 
events, have fallen to my gun. 

He is very good-natured about it, I must confess; and asa 
brood rise close under my nose, and I again miss, he scratches his 
bushy head of hair, and I hear him mutter :— 

‘The blessed Saints be praised. Och, it only required half a 
wink to bring ’em down.’ [I feel it devolves upon me to make 
some explanation. 

‘Confound it!’ I ejaculate, as the birds fly away unharmed ; 
and turning to Mike, I save my reputation by letting him into 
the secret of my disturbed night, as we set off for our rendezvous 
at the foot of Slieve-dhu. 

‘Shure, it’s no wonder at all, at all, that ye can’t shoot the 
day, wid purty Miss Norine that terrified, and ye up the greater 
part of the night listening to the banshee,’ he replies, in an awe- 
struck voice, with an ominous shake of the head, that speaks 
volumes—superstitious, like most of his countrymen, quite ignor- 
ing the fact that the banshee resolved itself into a mouse. 

‘No wonder at all, I agree, thinking of a white-robed figure 
that has been haunting me all day. 

As the evening mists again descend over the mountain, Dick 
and I shoulder our guns and trudge homewards; and I relieve 
my feelings by a comforting grumble at the ill-luck that has 
attended me throughout the day. 

On coming in sight of the castle we set to discussing the 
event of last night, and Massareene laughs again over the com- 
pleteness of our sell, as he says :— 

‘You should have seen Norine’s face when I told her about 
the mouse. She was shy about meeting you this morning, so 
would not come down.’ 
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A picturesque sight meets our eyes as we enter the great hail. 
Here and there stand groups of men in shooting clothes, who 
have evidently just come in—knickerbockered and gaitered— 
talking to women in faultless tweed gowns; the bright faces and 
soft laughter of the many pretty girls staying in the house form- 
ing a pleasing contrast to the sombre carving and somewhat 
heavy style of the old oak-panelled hall. There is only one 
woman that I care particularly to see ; and, as I glance rapidly 
round, I have the satisfaction of knowing that for once my desire 
is gratified. Presiding over a tea-table near the fireplace is Miss 
Massareene herself, forming as goodly a sight as any fellow could 
wish to see on a long day’s march. A last ray of the setting sun 
has stolen in through the stained-glass window, and is kissing the 
tiny cupids, dyeing the royal blue of the Worcester cups all 
manner of fantastic colours, and lighting up the ruby dagger that 
fastens the spray of heather at Miss Massareene’s throat. 

On the rug at her feet old Bay, the great sleuthhound, lies 
dozing, now and then blinking an indolent, contemptuous look in 
the direction of a wiry fox terrier, that is galloping about in a 
frivolous state of excitement, concerning several bits of cake 
looming in the distance, with which he hopes to regale his 
stomach. 

Three or four men are standing near the table, and being 
questioned by several ladies as to the result of the day’s sport ; 
some minutes pass before I am free to cross the room and greet 
Miss Massareene. She gives me a little white hand, and 
bends over the cups as if her life depended on her filling them 
satisfactorily. Never once has she looked at me; resolutely the 
lids close over the tell-tales beneath, as I rattle on about various 
matters. Some minutes pass, and I see to my secret exultation 
that she is beginning to feel more at her ease; as in the middle 
of a description of an exciting tiger hunt, the brown eyes glance 
shyly at me from under the long fringed lashes—lashes which 
curl upwards as if unwilling to cast the veriest suspicion of a 
shadow or veil the splendour of the limpid depths below—and I 
congratulate myself on my tact, when old Sir Ralph Massareene 
comes across to the table, with some more of the sportsmen, and 
by a chance remark sends all my secret exultation to the four 
winds. 

‘Why, Réné, I have not seen you before to-day. What pre- 
vented my little girl from coming to give me my coffee this 
morning?’ he says, as he stoops and kisses her, and as she once 
more turns her attention to the tea the hot crimson rushes up in 
a great crimson wave till her very ears become suffused. I try to 
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appear as if unconscious of her embarrassment, and long with all 
my heart to be able to help her, and as I speculate how best to 
accomplish this some one touches my elbow, and turning I see 
Mrs. Roose armed with a dumpy cream-jug and a little squat 
sugar-basin. 

‘Here, Colonel Greville, sugar yourself, and I'll cream you. I 
guess you want your tea,’ she says in her bright, irresistible way, 
handing me the sugar and pouring in the cream liberally. 

‘Thanks, how good of you! I adore cream,’ I say laughing, 
with a grateful glance, for I am perfectly aware it is to screen her 
friend’s embarrassment that she has come forward. When I turn 
again, Miss Massareene is surrounded bya group of men, and I do 
not get an opportunity of speaking to her alone again this evening. 
Is it fancy on my part, I wonder? but it certainly appears asif she 
avoided me, a notion that causes me to indulge in no less than 
three cigars as I sit by my open window ruminating far into the 
night. 

The next day passes, and my fancy of last night becomes 
reality. There is no doubt about the matter whatever. Miss 
Massareene treats me with a studied avoidance that is maddening, 
and when the third day comes to an end and she avoids me on 
every possible pretext, I come to the conclusion that my wisest 
plan will be to make the excuse of pressing business and return to 
London without delay. Hard hit, as I undoubtedly am, I have 
sense enough left to realise that it will be better to take my 
departure before I sink deeper into the mire. 

I begin to wish I had never come to Loughrea; to hate the 
very name of ghost, and, keen sportsman as I have been all my 
life, to regard my day amongst the grouse as rather a bore—small 
wonder when my sight is affected and my mind distracted by a 
fair oval face that will come stealing before me. 

Everything seems to have lost its freshness. The very heather 
that I have loved since 1 was a boy appears now as Dead Sea 
fruit—in fact I realise the significance of the expression, ‘the 
most miserable devil on earth.’ It is the evening of the third 
day, and dinner over I am standing on the terrace smoking quite 
alone, some fifteen minutes ago having declined to accompany 
several of the others into the gardens below. Every now and then 
the sound of merry laughter is borne to me on the small night 
wind. I am in the most miserable mood, and my temper has not 
been improved by the sight of Miss Massareene disappearing down 
a moonlit walk with Sartoris and Fiskens. As I stand biting the 
end of my moustache, and meditating over the arrangements for 
my departure on the morrow, Lady Massareene steps through the 
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open drawing-room window which leads on to the terrace. Quickly 
she glances to the right and left, then uttering a little vexed 
murmur she turns, and is about to re-enter the house, when 
politeness compels me to go forward and inquire if I can help her. 

‘ Ah, yes! would you find Norine and give her this ?’ she says, 
holding out a little soft fleecy shawl with quite a relieved air, and 
I murmur something about ‘ pleasure’ and depart on my unwished- 
for errand. I have not proceeded far when I meet with two very 
disconsolate specimens of humanity. 

‘Have you seen Miss Massareene? Where is she ?’ I inquire 
somewhat shortly, for my temper is still ruffled. 

‘That’s just what we want to know. . She went to speak to her 
brother,’ replies Sartoris gloomily. 

‘Yes, and she only went over there, but we cannot find her 
anywhere,’ adds Fiskens with a nod towards the shrubberies, and I 
fancy the button-like nose looks more depressed than usual, as I 
continue my way across the sloping lawns, feeling a keen sense 
of satisfaction at their discomfiture. Through the shrubbery, 
across the rose-garden with its old: moss-grown sundial; in and 
out the intricacies of the maze I wander, disturbing flirtations— 
whereat those concerned. glare at me reproachfully—meeting half 
the people staying in the house it seems to me; but no Miss 
Massareene can I find, and, coming to the conclusion that she must 
have gone in, I am about to return to the house, when I catch the 
flutter of a white gown trailing on the lawn beneath one of the 
giant cedars on the lower terrace. A clump of evergreens hides 
the rest of the figure, but thinking it must be Miss Massareene I 
continue my way down the long flight of steps across the lawns, 
and, turning round a group of shrubs, come upon the object of my 
search, and—a scene that brings me to a halt on the instant. 

There sure enough stands the slender figure of Miss Massa- 
reene. She is leaning on the parapet near one of the great urns 
filled with scarlet geraniums, and beside her is a tall young man 
with—his arm round her waist. 

‘Ah! this accounts for everything,’ I think, shutting my teeth 
hard as a great wave of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness sweeps across me, leaving me more miserable than before as 
I stand irresolute. I long to be able to rush forward and annihi 
late the owner of that arm. Who can it be? I wonder, as I run 
over most of the men staying in the house, but arrive at no satis- 
factory conclusion. They are conversing together in a subdued 
tone of voice, evidently enjoying their stolen interview to the 
utmost. Shall I go back, or not? I hesitate; then, as a silvery 
laugh comes across the lawn, I continue my way, taking a sort of 
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savage pleasure in disturbing the lovers. As I stride across the 
grass fuming inwardly, and wondering who the lucky beggar can 
be, a twig snaps beneath my foot, and, turning, the tall young man 
exclaims :— 

‘Hullo! Why, it’s Greville!’ and I see to my utter amaze- 
ment that the mysterious individual is no other than Dick: a 
fact I should have become aware of long ago, only my mad jealousy 
blinded me to such an extent that I was incapable of seeing any- 
thing, save in a perverted fashion. 

For a minute I stand too astonished to utter a word, as a great 
feeling of remorse steals over me for having misjudged her ; then, 
with an effort, I pull myself together, and go forward with the 
shawl, and tell her with a faint smile that I have just met two 
such disconsolate young men on the lawn—a remark that causes 
Dick evident amusement, as he proceeds to give me a lively 
description as to the manner in which he has aided and abetted 
his sister in flight from boredom. As I listen, a doubt enters my 
mind. Can I have been mistaken after all? Speech seems to 
have deserted me strangely, and my heart beats wildly as it never 
beat before with a flutter of hope. She looks so beautiful stand- 
ing there in the moonlight—so beautiful, that a great longing fills 
my soul to have her near me all through the years of the dim 
future. A little silence falls upon us, which is broken by 
Massareene— 

‘This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little paler; ‘tis a day 
Such as a day is when the sun is hid,’ 


he says, astonishing us not a little, for poetry and Massareene lie 
as far apart as the zones. 

‘ Really, Dick, you make me anxious. Is anything the matter 
with you?’ inquires Miss Massareene, assuming a sweet grave 
manner that is belied by the suspicious quiver about the corners 
of her mouth. 

‘Oh no! a mere nothing. It’s a little way I have. I am 
quite well,’ he says airily, with an amusing intonation of humility, 
at which we all laugh, in a subdued fashion. 

‘What a mountebank you are, Dick! You’ve quite mistaken 
: your vocation in life,’ replies Norine, with a loving glance at her 
brother that does not escape me. For a minute, Dick regards 
me curiously, and then departs with the avowed intention of 
seeing if the lower gate is shut. 

It certainly is a glorious night. A tiny wind steals over the 
land—from the top of Slieve-dhu standing afar off, silent and 
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unfathomable—it creeps down to the flowers, and lifts the heads of 
the passionate poppies, that have ‘sinned in their love for the 
sun,’ and ripples the moonbeams lying asleep on the bosom of the 
lake. No sound is to be heard but the distant bellowing of the 
deer in the Park, mingling with the shrill cries of a flock of plover 
flying overhead, and the sleepy chirp of a bird in its leafy nest in 
the old cedar. Another silence falls upon us, during which I 
watch, almost jealously, a baby moonbeam—a little, inquisitive 
fairy, that has wandered down through a space between the leaves, 
and is dancing lightly over the soft wavy hair of my companion, 
and then Miss Massareene speaks. 

‘Ah!’ she says, with a long-drawn sigh of content, reluctantly 
taking her eyes from the scene before us, ‘what a perfect night! 
It is such a pity to leave it. But it grows late,’ and she gathers 
up her gown, and turns. 

‘Don’t go yet. Why are you always so anxious to get away 
from me? At least give me this little time, for I am leaving 
Loughrea to-morrow,’ I say hastily, in my agitation, laying a 
hand on her arm, as she prepares to depart. 

‘Going away! To leave Loughrea—aso soon ?’ she says, turning 
to me with a startled look of regret stealing across her face, and 
my heart gives a great bound as the knowledge comes to me that 
she is more than a little bit sorry. 

‘Yes, I must return to London to-morrow, and I wanted so 
muck to ask you to—to—forgive me for what happened the other 
night. It was all my fault,’ I say miserably. 

’ For a few seconds she does not answer, then, as her face 
crimsons, she averts her eyes. 

‘Forgive you?’ she says at length. ‘Ah, no! thank you, you 
mean. I can never be too grateful to you for your goodness in 
not mentioning that dreadful night,’ and, as she hastily puts up 
one hand to her face, I see her eyes are full of tears, and I feel a 
brute for having mentioned the subject as I hasten to punish 
myself. 

‘But you forget, if I had not been so fastidious about that 
wretched bed, the mistake would never have happened,’ I say 
gloomily. 

‘Ah! it was not your fault, but it was such a stupid-—a shame- 
ful thing for me to do—it has made me uncomfortable ever since,’ 
she says gently, with a little catching of the breath. 

‘Norine, there is one way of making it all right,’ I say, 
breathlessly watching her, as I take possession of a small hand, 
and I hesitate before throwing my last stake. Then I whisper 
softly, ‘Will you marry me?’ and I feel her hand tremble violently, 
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as quickly she glances at me, with a frightened expression in the 
large innocent eyes, the result of my vehemence, and the strange 
sensation of shyness that is stealing over her, born from the im- 
pulse of love, but she does not say ‘no,’ so I take her into my 
strong arms, and those silent watchers above in the heavens look 
down upon a little scene, which is quite an old story to them, wit- 
nesses as they have been ever since the creation. For a minute she 
is too startled or too happy to resist, as I kiss the sweet mobile face, 
then she steps back, and pushes me from her with little trembling 
hands. 

‘ Ah, no, not that!’ she says with a little mournful smile, that 
goes to my heart, ‘ you must not marry me for pity. I could not 
bear it,’ and I feel that I could laugh aloud in my joyousness if 
that is her only reason for sending me from her. But it is not 
before I have told her of all my misery during the last three days, 
and laid bare the reason of my intended hasty departure, that I 
can convince her. 

‘ Are you sure—quite sure ?’ she says, a little unsteadily, at last, 
as the colour steals back to the white face, and there, under the 
old cedar, she gives in, and makes me happy by telling me that 
she has loved me ever since I came to say ‘ good-bye’ the night 
before going abroad, a year ago. Half an hour later, Dick returns 
—the lower gate having taken an extraordinary time in shutting 
—and as he gives my hand a hearty grip he declares that it has 
all come about through Miss Massareene’s Ghost. 
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My own particular mariner—a gentleman whose services and 
nautical experience are always at my command when visiting 
Dawlish, Devon—laughed upon hearing me declare that, all being 
well, I should rise at 3.30 on the following morning, with intent to 
catch considerable numbers of mackerel before breakfast. Spicer 
—my seaman’s name—laughed, a noisy marine laugh, which I 
checked, pointing out that so great a resolve was, in itself, worthy 
of some respect, though nothing whatever resulted therefrom. 

‘A man,’ I remarked, ‘raises himself above ordinary men by 
the mere act of saying he will get up at 3.30, provided that, at 
the time, he honestly has an idea of doing so.’ 

This Spicer was not prepared to admit, but finally undertook 
to fling pebbles at my window next morning about the hour 
named, and with his promise I was satisfied. Up to the last 
moment I could see he regarded the arrangement as a joke, and 
had not the smallest belief in my overnight resolutions. Nor 
was Spicer the only sceptic; and I therefore determined, at all 
costs, to crush this spirit of doubt by showing him and others 
how remarkable a figure I could cut upon occasion, even at 3.30, 
in an open boat, on the trackless ocean. 

And here, to save irritation among the thousands of keen 
fishermen who grapple with this sketch, I may as well say at 
once (and get it over) that we caught nothing—not a fin. Let 
it be clearly understood, however, that we ourselves were in no 
way to blame for this complete lack of success; a reason, ample 
and sufficient, will presently appear. 

My landlady had an ‘alarum’ clock, which went off like a 
pheasant. This appeared a likely piece of apparatus under the 
circumstances, and I secured it; for, in the event of Spicer 
proving false to his trust, I could now repair to his dwelling and 
rouse him, with the unsparing brutality proper to one who has 
himself ‘ turned out’ at 3.30. 

Early rising is not the strong point of such men as spend 
their summer in Dawlish. While the day wore on, therefore, and 
my great project became known, I began to acquire a certain 
reputation. The betting ruled against me. I was asked to 
supper by friends who stood to lose huge sums should I remaip 
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firm ; it was rumoured that schemes were afoot to drug me; 
while, as for my seaman, everybody knew that a child could drug 
him, if possessed of the right vehicle. 

But all went well. The clock was duly set for 3.30, which 
hour, I may note, had been the prevailing idea in my mind 
throughout the day. Every item of preparation, every prelimi- 
nary revolved around this leading ‘motif’ of 3.30, and, upon 
finally retiring, to sleep a moment beyond that appointed time 
would, I fully believe, have been impossible for me. At eleven 
o’clock I rather ostentatiously withdrew from the billiard-room. 

‘Pool is well enough,’ I said, ‘but give me dawn upon the 
ocean ; give me the golden orb P 

‘Give me three,’ interrupted a man, who was known to part 
temporarily with his goods from time to time. The coarseness 
of the thing shocked everybody, naturally enough. 

Ten minutes later I slept, and was dead to the world, until a 
spirit-shaking, hideously prolonged babel from the ‘ alarum’ jarred 
upon my ears. With the exception of cold water down the back, 
there is no worse method for waking folks than ‘alarum ’ clocks. 
They rack the entire nervous system; they agitate the heart 
unduly ; they conduce to language at no time desirable; they 
utterly unfit a man for anything but more sleep. As a matter of 
fact—and I just mention it for the sake of persons desiring a new 
sensation—the very best awakener is an odour of hot coffee. 
Failing this, anything calculated to take you completely out of 
yourself—say an earthquake—will serve ; but try coffee first. 

Here, then, was 3.30, and a day big with the fate of innumer- 
able mackerel, as I supposed, had dawned. Rising, however, I 
found that even the earliest morning was in no sense come. The 
stars were shining brightly, and a man, under my window, was 
singing something about Life being a rolling river, accentuating 
the poetical thought by his own actions. I struck a light, to find 
that my pheasant friend had been entirely mistaken in his notion 
of the time, for the exact hour then set forth by my own better- 
informed chronometer was five minutes after two. 

Breathing maledictions I slumbered once again, and did not 
awake a second time until Spicer began showering small pebbles 
against my casement. With regard to the ‘alarum,’ I may say 
here that the thing was proved by experts to be hopelessly out of 
order. I heard next day that a man had once pitched it down 
stairs for waking him after he had been trying to get to sleep for 
four hours. Since that day some knowledge, both of clockwork 
and the higher mathematics, had been found necessary when 
setting the machine for any particular hour. 
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Even now, looking down at Spicer in the grey morning, I 
could see a shadow of sleepy doubt on the mariner’s face. 

‘ You b’ain’t comin’, I reckon,’ he said. 

‘TI reckon I am,’ I said. 

‘There’s hardly a breath o’ air.’ 

‘Then you can pull.’ 

He saw argument was out of the question, so walked down the 
steep little Devon street with noisy feet towards the sea, and I 
prepared to follow. 

When once up and out of doors, the buoyant freshness of the 
cool morning, the silence, the soft grey light, the consciousness 
of being upon novel pleasure bent, are all most exhilarating 
heralds to the day. The world seems a different world at earliest 
dawn to that which most men have knowledge of afterwards. 
Hills and vales and sea, houses and trees, and even boats, appear 
under other conditions than those we are accustomed to. All are 
going through certain phases of their own inanimate existence, 
as familiar to them, and to men whose labours commence with the 
dawn, as are their aspects at later periods of day or earlier 
watches of night to us; but, by one who sees them rarely at such 
an hour, or for the first time, a mysterious sense of change and 
novelty is very strongly felt and not easily forgotten when 
moving and living amongst familiar objects at an unfamiliar time. 
Sundry cats watched me with some show of interest on my way 
to the sea; beyond them, however, nothing with much life in it 
was visible until reaching the beach. Here, at the water’s edge, 
busy and loquacious, there waddled a party of rooks whose home 
was far inland. These birds are often to be seen at early dawn 
making a fish breakfast of dismembered crabs, and such kindred 
delicacies as the seaweed may hide. They saw in me no cause 
for alarm, and ignored my near approach as assuredly no rook 
would do after sunrise. 

Spicer has a dog by the name of Spring. In colour it is 
yellow; in breed, hybrid on the mother’s side, mongrel upon the 
father’s ; in disposition, friendly to weakness. Though constantly 
among game preserves and other places where it has no sort of 
business, the animal has never been known to prove itself capable 
of capturing anything worth possessing. Spicer, however, clings 
to the notion that Spring would show up against an otter with 
more marked success than any other dog at Dawlish. I never 
gathered on what circumstance he based this opinion ; and, otters 
being about as rare as aérolites in the neighbourhood, some time 
is likely to elapse before an opportunity for ae the theory 
presents itself. 
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This dog now met me effusively, and in a few minutes he, 
Spicer, and I were ready for the start. None of those terrific 
effects of which we have heard, when, in mid ocean, the earliest 
tremors of dawn break the limitless gloom of sea and sky, were to 
be mine. A great red glow had long since hung upon the eastern 
horizon. There was not a cloud, and the light of day melted by 
imperceptible gradations of orange and emerald into the deep blue 
above. The sea was still dark, save where, alongside of us, caught 
from the distant sky, great circles of tawny light wound and 
unwound themselves, making the water within their coils black by 
contrast. Bright moonlight in water that is almost at rest pro- 
duces similar effects; but those are silver serpents ; these, as the 
all-pervading light increased, shone red gold. Never before have 
I enjoyed so magnificent and complete a silence. The sea was 
sleeping a dreamless sleep, and no sound, not even the murmur that 
must ascend, as it ever does, from the contact of shore and sea, 
reached our ears though we were but a hundred yards distant from 
the land. No faintest breath of wind ruffled the water ; our sails 
hung lifeless. Spicer stood up and rowed backwards ; I mopped the 
heavy night-dew that covered everything like diamond dust ; 
Spring yawned and prepared for sleep. 

Mr. Dana, in ‘ Two Years before the Mast,’ says, at an early 
page, that ‘no sea sunrise can compare with the same phenomena 
as beheld on land.’ Probably, with most men, such morning 
duties as fall to the lot of a forecastle hand would interfere with 
either philosophic or artistic study of the growing day. Scrubbing 
and swabbing on an empty stomach must knock the poetry out of 
any dawn. But the fact no doubt remains; something more than 
a sea horizon should be sought whence to view the diurnal pageant 
of sunrise at its grandest. High mountains, eternal snows, 
shadowy continents of chameleonic cloud and the gleam of water- 
falls—such are among the greatest earthly adjuncts to dawn of 
day. 

And yet to me, one unused to the spectacle, the glaring, naked 
splendour of this sea sunrise, its unchequered, dazzling glory, 
seemed infinitely fine, and worthy to rank with other noble dawns 
that my mind treasured. 

Added to its own beauty, a circumstance that occurred simul- 
taneously with the first flash of the sun over the horizon will ever 
make me remember that August morning. 

As the golden rim signalled a thousand salutations to land and 
sea, from the mouth of the river Exe, from the broad, heron- 
haunted marshes above Exeminster, born of the night dews, there 
extended the vast shadowy arms of a dense vapour. Nothing more 
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weird than this white, mile-long cloud sleepily and slowly crawl- 
ing out over the sea to'the sun have I as yet beheld. Steadily 
and with no diminution of their volume its vanguards drifted 
onward to shut out the rising day. At one time it seemed almost 
as though this end would be attained; but the sun was now clear 
of the horizon, and, even as the foremost fingers of film crept across 
his burning disc, he conquered. At his ardent rebuke the misty 
enemy curled, strata upon strata, into infinity; and, from its heart, 
emerged a fisher fleet that had come down the river beneath the 
shadows, and now, their black hulls glinting and their many- 
coloured sails aglow, nodded and curtseyed to the morning. 

The day grew hot; my orange serpents had long since given 
way to great sparkling stars that blazed upon the surface of the 
smooth green sea ; an occasional erratic ripple of air left quickly 
fading reaches of dead gold upon the water; a cormorant dived 
and ate his breakfast near at hand. 

I know of nothing that works harder for its living than a sea- 
faring bird. He is out in all weathers, at all seasons; land to 
him merely signifies a chance convenience for the bringing up of a 
family and other minor considerations in life. On the water it is 
that he lives and eats and sleeps and fights out his battle of life 
with the winds of heaven and the foam-capped seas. When shore- 
birds get old and stiff in the wing, the experience of their past 
must lead them to sundry sheltered corners where the sun shines 
warmly and the east wind is rare and the chances of a peaceful 
and wormy old age are reasonably good. But your middle-aged 
gull, your elderly cormorant, what is left for them when their 
eyes become dim and the fish grow sharper than in bygone days, 
when the wind blows more roughly and land is more a thing to be 
thought upon and kept in sight than of yore? What preparations 
does the‘ diver’ make for increasing infirmity ; how does he act when 
it comes about that the mighty ocean gives him rheumatism and 
that, upon wind-swept cliff-ledges, he suffers from cramp? Con- 
template a puffin in the ‘ sere and yellow ’; imagine a senile Mother 
Carey’s chicken. Sea-birds, it would appear, must have a bad 
time of it when too old for work, unless, as I suppose—seeing how 
much is done for the fowl of dry land—their Maker pensions 
them in sunny bays where the water is smooth and the little fish 
swim up to be eaten; where mud-banks laden with nourishment 
extend upon every hand; where the sound of guns is not, and 
there is breathed no rumour of the ladies’ latest sweet thing in 
winter hats. 

The particular cormorant I have just mentioned, however, 
appeared in his prime, and was, moreover, palpably catching fish, 
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whereas we were doing nothing to remotely suggest adequate pis- 
catorial return for our toil. A fair breeze is, before all else, neces- 
sary to the work we had in hand; certain ‘way’ must be kept 
upon the boat and a semblance of some unearthly life suggested 
by the bait. Given this required speed, and a hungry mackerel 
will attempt to devour any showy thing you like to bait the hook 
with. I have caught them with red rag, tin foil, or the broken 
stem of a clay tobacco pipe; but this morning the initial pace 
was not forthcoming, and neither, as a result, were the fish. 

I gave Spicer a drink out of my flask. He accepted the re- 
fresher and partook with zest. Then he caught his breath, gasped, 
and well-nigh choked. It was too weak for him, and for a moment 
I feared that the shock had done grave harm. 

There we sat and drifted and watched the blue haze of morning 
fires slowly grow above our starting-place. Dawlish looks wonder- 
fully well from the water, though some important alterations, con- 
nected with that portion of the cliffs always held to be dangerous, 
have not, from a picturesque standpoint, improved the view. 
However, a breakwater and a cliff-front, regular as pickaxe and 
plumb-line can make it, are better things than danger-boards, 
sudden down-rushings of Devon sandstone, and horrible deaths in 
sea-Worn caves. 

Something showed up on the sea not far from us,and, for want 
of better occupation, we rowed towards it and fished it out. 

‘A “westcut ”—bother my shoes, if it ain’t,’ said Spicer. 
‘Nothing in the pockets,’ he added, and then flung the poor, 
sodden fragment of somebody’s wardrobe back to the water again. 

‘ Westcuts is rare,’ my friend commented. ‘ Coats is commoner, 
hats is commoner yet; but westcuts is rare.’ 

Spicer, by the way, has other invocations than the one used 
by him above. That is his favourite, though, and where some 
mariners will desire the eternal loss of their eyesight or something 
equally out of the question, Spicer generally contents himself with 
mildly desiring that his shoes may, for the time being, be looked 
upon as ‘bothered.’ I have never, now I come to think of it, 
heard him or other real sailors ‘ shiver their timbers’ and refer to 
friends as ‘ messmates.’ 

The sun’s reflection, no longer splintered to stars, but in one 
fiery ball, now burned upon the water alongside of us. He was 
getting high, and the morning had become very hot. Out to sea, 
sheet after sheet of gold faded away to the horizon where a thin 
silvery haze was already rising to the sun. 

We spoke a fisher ten minutes later. She had done nothing, 
but counted on a shore wind in about an hour’s time. It was now 
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nearly seven o’clock, I had smoked many pipes, and began to grow 
hungry; Spicer alluded quite openly to breakfast, and Spring barked 
when he heard the word. So all being of one mind, we made 
sail for home. Whilst returning, conversation chanced upon the 
many boating accidents and serious loss of life that every summer 
is responsible for. Spicer has a theory that some reason for these 
casualties, and a sufficient explanation of them, may be found in 
the number of shore-loafers that mingle with the regular sailors 
at most seaside places. 

‘Folks go out and get drownded,’ he declared, ‘and the papers 
say how as a regular boatman, p’raps two, have gone down with 
the rest. Boatmen they might have been, but sailors they wasn’t, 
not in no sense. Every beach shows a heap of idle lubbers as 
ain’t fish, flesh, nor fowl. Either they did ought to be in the 
service, earning their salt and doing some good in the world, or 
else at the ploughtail doing the same; but they rather choose 
to play at being sailors, ’cause it gives them ample time for 
drink, and for sitting with their hands in their pockets. They 
don’t do no good to themselves, and keep seafaring men what’s 
qualified to sail boats from earnin’ fair money. In the slack 
times they goes fishin’, and when you see a young man, sound 
and healthy and full of hard work, a messing about doing half a 
dozen things and none of ’em well, mark me, he won’t come to no 
manner of good.’ 

Spicer has a remedy for this evil. He would only grant 
boating licences to such men as have been in either Royal or 
Merchant Service, while, for the rest, an entrance examination of 
some practical severity should, he considers, be instituted. 

‘Take ’em out in a gale of wind,’ he said; ‘ put ’em in a open 
boat and bid ’em sail and tack and bring the vessel ashore.’ 

This was but one of several tests he suggested, and may, like 
many of the things he says, have some pith in it worth remember- 
ing. And so my trip came to anend. Fifty yards from shore we 
hurled Spring into the ocean and saw him swim to land; then, 
letting go our anchor, we brought up alongside a smaller vessel, 
one easily rowed. In this we returned to the beach, where a 
crowd was already assembled round a mackerel boat that had shot 
its seine overnight. The net, we were informed, though cast at 


‘a venture, had encircled a ‘school’ of extraordinary size, and now 


no less than twenty-two thousand of mackerel—the largest catch 
anybody remembered for several years—were being packed for 
London and other important markets. 

‘And yet none of these chattering people,’ I said to Spicer, 
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almost bitterly, ‘have any notion that we left Dawlish at 3.30 to 
secure this very fish.’ 

‘No; and they ain’t likely to guess it,’ he answered, with a 
look at our empty baskets and other utensils. 

Thus concluded the excursion, and to one who is minded to 
try a similar sensation I would say, ‘Don’t be satisfied until the 
thing is an accomplished fact.’ You may be unfortunate and 
catch fish, or have rain, or a rough sea, or something else to dis- 
tract you; but, assuming such a morning as mine, no living man, 
in decent health, with tobacco and an overcoat, could fail to profit 
mentally and physically by a sea dawn. 

: EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A TENANT FOR THE COURT AT OXCLEEVE. 


THE village of Oxcleeve, close to Blackhall on the border of the 
great moor, was ancient and straggling. Its inhabitants had 
married and intermarried in their isolation until many of them 
were toppling on the verge between oddity and madness. The 
whole population was perilously near extinction by sickliness and 
decay, breaking out on all hands in what ought to have been 
the youth and prime of life. The present generation offered a 
painful contrast to the rude nature in its freshness and power 
around them, and to the still vigorous grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of a former generation—hale old men and women in their 
eighties and nineties. The most conspicuous feature of the place 
was the way in which the roughly built, whitewashed, olive- 
thatched houses stood at right angles and turned their backs upon 
each other, even retreating up little lanes in order to secure 
greater privacy in individual cases. Among the results of such 
eccentricity was the absence of more than a hundred yards of 
regular village street at any given spot, with the prevalence of bits 
of green of all shapes and sizes, tenanted by ponies, donkeys, and 
the geese, in which Oxcleeve, in the absence of any other small 
staple production, might be said to do a roaring trade. Balancing 
the greens were shaggy gardens, open draw-wells, and the sudden 
intrusion anywhere and everywhere of stables and cowhouses of 
cottage dimensions and on cottage principles, with their attendant 
manure heaps. 

There was not asingleshop. Tea, groceries, and tobacco, with 
ale and spirits, had to be got from the next village, distant half a 
mile. Butchers’ meat, except what some farmer occasionally 
killed in an amateur way, and, after he had served himself and 
his family, dispensed at the current price to his neighbours, was 
brought from the town of Ashford six miles off. The only food 
that one could absolutely depend upon getting at Oxcleeve con- 
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sisted of bread, dairy produce, and an unlimited supply of 
ducks and geese. For some reason fowls did not take kindly to 
the soil. Of course there was game in the season, which brought 
relays of sportsmen to the country houses round to keep it down. 
There was also a rough-and-ready little inn—half inn, half primi- 
tive farmhouse—called the ‘ Furze-bush,’ in which country people 
held their feasts, that was at least capable of supplementing the 
other resources at a pinch. There was no danger of starving at 
Oxcleeve, though there might be an obligation on those who had 
not much connection with the outer world to live on plain fare 
served up with monotonous reiteration—the joint which one of 
the farmers, who acted as general carriers, brought from Ashford 
on the weekly market day, hot and cold, a pair of ducks swimming 
in their sea of gravy, the mutilated carcasses of the same, rabbit- 
pie, a dish of trout, and perpetual junket. 

But much homelier fare was the prevailing diet at Oxcleeve. 
There were not more than three or four houses in the village 
itself which ranked above the tumble-down cottages, unless the 
house of God—a little old grey church that looked coeval with the 
moor. But the church was not inthe middle of the worshippers 
who said their prayers in it every Sunday. It stood on a knoll on 
the outskirts of the village ; had been judiciously restored, and was 
kept in perfect order by the instrumentality of the severely earnest 
young vicar, the Rev. Miles North. His vicarage was out of the 
village also. It was not better than a superior farmhouse, standing 
in the middle of its offices and grounds among the trees in the 
hollow of the ‘ Cleeve,’ which, though nominally associated with 
Oxcleeve, was in reality a little bit off, and was looked down upon 
literally both by the village and Blackhall. Neither were the 
new school and schoolhouse quite near. The funds for their 
erection were raised by the vicar, and he had them built under 
the shadow of the church. 

Not even a resident country surgeon or postmaster demanded 
better accommodation than that needed by the peasant dwellers in 
the cottages, of which the occupants were for the most part the 
proprietors likewise. The last doctor had been succeeded by a 
man who preferred the next village as a place of residence, and 
the natives received so few letters that they never dreamt of having 
a post-office all to themselves. The Oxcleeve letters arrived in the 
regular way as far as Ashford, and were thence dribbled out to 
their owners by chance hands. Whoever was not content with 
this simple if precarious system might send a private messenger 
to Ashford, and, if he also happened to be liberal-minded and 
public-spirited, might call at once for the letters belonging to the 
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whole village, and distribute them at his discretion and leisure. 
Probably the arrangement which argued the minimum of interest 
in what took place beyond the narrow bounds of Oxcleeve, and the 
maximum of easy-going confidence in the obliging temper and 
general integrity of one’s fellows, was unique in this nineteenth- 
century England, where any village cobbler or old dame selling 
dried fish and gingerbread will act as postmaster or postmistress 
in default of a better. 

The exceptional houses included three of mark. There was 
the two-storied inn bearing the sign of the ‘ Furze-bush,’ in egg- 
yellow and apple-green. There was a well-built stone house, within 
a shrubbery protected by iron railings and a gate, situated in the 
central point of the village, where there was a green, still owning 
a pound for stray animals, and showing the stump of a goodly ash- 
tree, beneath which had stood within the memory of man the 
village stocks. This perfectly modern and habitable house had been 
built and lived in by the late doctor, and was still tenanted by his 
widow. Nearly opposite the house, with the green between them, 
was a very old house, wide and squat, with bulging-out walls, 
an equally bulging thatch roof, and heterogeneous offices. It was 
said to be the oldest house in the village, in fact the nucleus 
round which the other houses had sprung up. It was fondly 
believed, by those who had time and learning for any belief on the 
subject, to have existed before the time of the Armada. If so, 
the predecessors of Drake and Hawkins must have been satisfied 
with modest and homely accommodation. The house was known as 
the‘ Court.’ It was surrounded by a low wall, and entered from the 
green by a wicket-gate, which was flanked and overshadowed by a 
couple of fine ash-trees still flourishing. From the gate a flagged 
pathway ran in a tolerably steep descent down a sloping garden 
of not many yards square to the house at the foot, and terminated 
in a low wide porch furnished with a couple of stone seats. 

The Court had belonged for generations to the Endicotts of 
Blackhall, and, like everything else belonging to them, had fallen 
down in the world. It had been last occupied by a venerable 
couple, a yeoman farmer and his wife, scarcely removed in manners 
and habits from the villagers round them, though he had been 
distinguished from several other men of the same name in the 
place as ‘Gentleman Granaway.’ The old couple were sleeping 
in the churchyard round the church, and the Court, which was 
certainly not everybody’s bargain, had been standing empty for 
years. It had not even attracted fresh tenants in the change 
of fashion which had lately, by the potentiality of the moor, 
brought a sprinkling of summer visitors to remote and inaccessible 
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Oxcleeve, approached by no railway that came nearer than Ashford. 
These strangers stowed themselves away in extraordinary holes 
and corners—in the low-roofed, small-windowed spare rooms of the 
better-built cottages; in the ‘ Furze-bush,’ where the intruders had 
to make way for the more legitimate feasters or ‘ pleasurers ’ 
whenever these elected to appear on the scene; in the vicarage, 
imposing themselves on the vicar, like his ne’er-do-well of a 
cousin, who was a parasite in that otherwise well-ordered 
dwelling; in disused sections of farmhouses. There had even 
been word of fitting up barns and camping out on the moor, 
where sportsmen and artists were concerned. But nobody had 
proposed to establish himself either at Blackhall or the Court. At 
Blackhall, though the Endicott girls might have been glad of 
any variety, and Jem might have been fain to turn an honest 
penny by lodging letting had it not been for shame’s sake, strangers 
were kept at bay by the Squire’s surliness and hermit habits, even 
in the shooting season. At the Court positive squalor as well as 
forlornness stood in the way. Everything was in crying need of a 
thorough scraping, painting, whitewashing. For the personal 
walk and conversation of even Gentleman Granaway—not to say 
of his slatternly old dame—had not been conducive to household 
sweetness and cleanliness, or to any even tolerably gently nur- 
tured person, taking the place of these predecessors without great 
transformations. 

It was, therefore, with some surprise that George Fielding— 
who continued ostensibly the agent for the Squire of Blackhall, 
though there was little left to be agent for, and the office had 
long been purely honorary—found among the letters which he 
was opening in his office in Ashford one morning in the late 
spring an apparently bond-fide offer for the Court at Oxcleeve, an 
offer to take it as it stood for a term of years. ‘It must be from 
somebody who knows nothing of the real place,’ he reflected, 
‘though how he came to hear of it, in that case, it is hard to say: 
the writer is some scheming fellow who has just taken a look 
at the outside of the poor old house, and imagining that it is not 
half so bad as it is, supposes it can be patched up and let for 
summer lodgings. What are we all coming to? But it would 
take hundreds to make it even decently habitable. Very likely 
when it came to the point Endicott would be applied to, and Jem 
has no hundreds, ay, or twenties, or tens to spare. I don’t think 
he would let himself be lugged into a doubtful speculation—-still, 
who knows? Impecunious men, like drowning men, catch at 
straws. If he take my advice he will have nothing to do with this 
would-be tenant.’ ’ 
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George Fielding was not impecunious. He and his father 
before him had thiven so well on a fine old country business, 
conducted on strictly honourable principles, that they had become 
long ago wealthier than many of the squires for whom they acted. 
The Fieldings might have become squires in their turn, especially 
as they were well-born—very likely they would have done so if 
they had been Scotchmen with a craze for territorial possessions. 
But George, like his father, had a tender heart to the handsome 
unassuming Jacobean red-brick house, with the offices on the 
ground-floor and the big bowery garden behind, the whole set 
down in the market town of Ashford. Both men had been born 
in that house, in which the younger still dwelt, the sole representa- 
tive of the family. 

Oddly as it may sound to some, George Fielding had also a 
tender heart to the profession which he had practised for nearly a 
quarter of a century, ever since he came from college. He might 
have given up his business, or more profitably sold it, and retired 
with a fair fortune on his father’s death; but he still stuck to the 
old lines—not for mere money-grubbing, not even altogether 
because he had known that his father, for whose memory he had 
much regard, would have been grieved and disappointed if he 
could have foreseen his son’s retirement from business in the 
prime of life, with the extinction, or the transfer to new hands 
under the old name, of the firm of ‘ Fielding & Son’ in which 
he had taken so much pride. George had still other reasons. To 
him the profession of the Jaw in which he had been bred was his 
field of work in the world, and to withdraw from it without any 
strong bent in another direction for the mere purpose of being 
idle, a man about the world with the means of indulging every 
whim and freak, did not recommend itself to him as a particularly 
manly course. There was another thing—he was a student of 
human nature, as another man is a student of the stars above his 
head or the stones beneath his feet, and he was persuaded, rightly 
or wrongly, that in his profession there were wide opportunities 
for such a study, and that by no means always on the séamy side. 
He warmly repudiated the opinion that lawyers know nothing save 
evil of their kind, and, in consequence of their knowledge, learn 
to distrust their fellows, from the least to the greatest, as instinc- 
tively as they breathe the air around them. 

George Fielding was still in his prime, and did not look an 
hour older than his forty years. He was slightly under-sized, but 
able-bodied and active, fit for the endless tramps over the moor 
with or without his gun or his fishing-rod which were his chief 
recreations. His face, dark asa gipsy’s, was shrewd and kindly 
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rather than handsome. He had spent the greater part of his life 
in Ashford, and it and the surrounding country were very much 
the world to him, while he was intimately acquainted with most of 
the men and women as well as with the fauna and flora of the 
district. But whoever chose to set him down as a man of 
small culture and provincial narrowness, because he had stayed 
largely at home and had the material for endless gossip at his 
fingers’ ends, would have fallen into a great error. He had made 
up by the minuteness of his investigations and by the orderly 
principle on which he had conducted them for the smallness of 
the area in which they were made. As well call White of Selborne 
narrow in his parochial researches. George Fielding was not a 
great naturalist any more than a great scholar, but he was con- 
siderably beyond the average in originality and intelligence. His 
natural qualities, together with his measure of scholarship, had 
not been rubbed out and frittered away by incessant contact with 
his fellows. A stationary life in the depth of the country may 
have a mellowing and ripening as well as a rusting influence. It 
depends upon the subject acted upon. Certainly such a life is 
sometimes another version of learned leisure, with a strong infusion 
of individuality and simple humanity in the learning which is not 
altogether that of school and college. 

George Fielding had not married—not because he had never 
forgotten his first love, to whom he had been loyal, lost Joanna 
Endicott, rather because he had never met in his comparatively 
limited circle of female acquaintances another girl or woman who 
had taken his mature fancy or come up to his later ideal. He was 
in such a benighted condition in this respect, in spite of the per- 
sistent attempts of some of his fair friends to open his eyes, that 
he had grown quite reconciled to his state of bachelorhood, and 
contemplated the prospect of growing old among his office papers 
and strong-boxes, his books and handsome out-of-date furniture, 
his old-fashioned trees and flowers, his old clerks, old servants, and 
old friends in all ranks, with positively cheerful philosophy. He 
was satisfied that if he had married it ought to have been done 
long ago. If he were tempted to the solemn act at this date, 
after he had refrained all these years, it would occasion a 
bouleversement, a shaking up and overturning of the whole past 
and present economy of his life, which he could not contemplate 
from a respectful distance without dislike and dismay. 

‘When I look at the writing again Iam not sure that it is not 
a woman's hand,’ thought George Fielding, taking up for a second 
time the letter concerning the Court, and scanning it closely. ‘I 
am not prepared to swear either way, or to say that I have never 
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seen it before. “J. Jones” is noclue. “J” may stand for John 
or for Jane, for Jeremiah or for Julia, and I have known one or 
two Joneses as well as Browns and Robinsons in the course of my 
life. Now, who the dickens is that, before I have well had my 
breakfast, and this not market day ?’ 

The last hasty question was in recognition of a peal from the 
office bell, an assured peal, announcing the arrival of a client. 
The next moment the client was shown in, and Mr. Fielding had 
to vacate his comfortable chair and hand it to the newcomer. His 
usual clients were men, and homely men to boot, for whom the 
ordinary chairs were perfectly suitable. But this client was 
a lady; more than that, she was a lady of his acquaintance with 
regard to whom he was aware that she set special store on small 
social forms and ceremonies. He had so lively a perception of 
this that he felt himself called upon, after the necessary greeting, 
not only to vacate his chair, but to subside on an office-stool. He 
made the sacrifice, but it was of such a character that he was 
conscious of a disposition to swing to-and-fro and fidget in an 
undignified manner. 

The lady was Mrs. Reynolds, the widow of the late Dr. 
Reynolds of Oxcleeve, who still occupied his house in the vil- 
lage. She was a large woman, imposing in size alone. George 
Fielding was not only acquainted with her, he knew all about her. 
She had possessed pretensions both as a beauty and as the 
daughter of a small church dignitary. Neither of these was she 
inclined to relinquish, though she had reached the shady side of 
sixty and in one of the earlier chapters in her history she had 
condescended to marry a village doctor. The last step had only 
been compulsory in the sense that she was getting passée when 
she took it, and with all her vanity she had the foresight to fear 
that she might not have the acceptance or rejection of many 
more offers in her power. The consequences of this step, in- 
cluding expatriation to Oxcleeve, had been so trying that, after a 
short shivering experience of the last village on the edge of the 
moor—a bracing experience which she had not relished much 
more than poor Mrs. Hugh Endicott had liked it—Mrs. Rey- 
nolds did her best to induce her husband to sell his practice to 
whoever would buy it and remove to a more civilised locality. 
Finding that her influence just stopped short of this movement, 
she had possessed sufficient sense to enable her, after making 
sundry wry faces, to submit to the inevitable, and even to get the 

best out of it that she could. She had been still further recon- 
ciled to the situation when a sister, who had taken pity on Mrs. 
Reynolds’s loneliness and paid her a long visit, had been as it 
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were smitten by the same fatal necessity of marrying and 
settling in the undesirable neighbourhood. The gain had not 
been without its drawback, especially to begin with, for this 
sister had married much better in a worldly point of view than 
Mrs. Reynolds had married. She had become the wife of Gregory 
Barnes of Barnes Clyffe, a squire unexceptionable in all respects, 
except that he was, like many Devonshire squires of his day, not 
too polished in his manners or brilliant in his parts, and that 
he absolutely declined to attend church. But this divergence 
from the orthodox rule did not, considering the type of Devon- 
shire parson Mr. Barnes had been accustomed to, necessarily argue 
hostility to primitive Christianity on his part. 

In course of years the advantages of the connection with 
Barnes Clyffe greatly outweighed any mortification which had been 
inflicted on Mrs. Reynolds by her younger sister’s becoming the 
wife of one of the leading squires in the district, while she her- 
self was no more than the doctor’s spouse, latterly his widow. In 
fact, the connection with Barnes Clyffe was one of the main in- 
ducements which caused the lady not only to let her husband 
alone in his old quarters, but so for to change her estimate of 
Oxcleeve as a residence that she stayed on there in her widow- 
hood. She positively adopted the little moorland village, and 
elected to preside over it in the character of its lady-patroness, at 
least till the vicar married. 

Mrs. Reynolds still simpered from between her grey ringlets 
at past sixty, as she had simpered from between her flaxen curls 
when she was sixteen. She continued to assert her rank, and 
even to take precedence of other ladies in spite of their indignant 
protests as she had been wont to do in a cathedral close, though 
even there her father had only been one of the lesser luminaries. 
She paid no attention to the decree by which a wife, except in 
accordance with the artificial provisions of a herald’s office, leaves 
behind her the paternal home and all it implies and takes the 
style and condition of her husband. 

When it has been hinted that Mrs. Reynolds had not a large 
mind in proportion to her extensive bodily dimensions, it is not 
intended to insinuate that she was a fool, at least she was a fool 
only on one side—the simpering side, in connection with which 
she had a girlish giggle, an inclination to bridle in a ridiculously 
juvenile way, a habit of saying silly things in reference to her 
unprotected condition as a widow and her surviving attractions as 
a fine woman, with their danger to over-susceptible man, and the 
scandal which might arise in consequence. 

On her other side, Mrs. Reynolds was a wide-awake woman 
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with a sharp eye to her own interest. She was a clever and care- 
ful manager of a not very extensive income. Though she kept 
up an establishment of two maids and a boy in buttons, which 
looked well in the eyes of a simple-minded Devonshire world, 
and was fairly comfortable in its working ; though she dressed 
handsomely, nay, sumptuously, in the judgment of the initiated, 
according to her station and years, she never exceeded her means 
or incurred debts to the amount of a farthing. 

For the last achievement George Fielding was inclined to 
respect her, but the feeling did not go the length of his being 
disposed to welcome a visit from her at any place or time, least 
of all in his office during business hours. The vicinity of the 
great moor was not without its share of the influence of other 
wilds in rendering the men and women who hovered on its brink 
more gregarious—still, Ashford was not exactly the moor, and the 
forenoon was not the season for such hospitality. 


CHAPTER V. 


PROS AND CONS. 


Mrs. REYNOLDS was ready to speak for herself, as, to do her justice, 
she always was. ‘I hope you will excuse this intrusion, Mr. 
Fielding,’ she said, with one of her idiotic giggles; ‘if I had not 
thought myself justified in coming to you, then, you may be sure, 
I should not have been guilty of a step which is, perhaps—well, a 
little out of the way from a woman in my position to a man in 
yours.’ She spoke the words mincingly, and glanced round depre- 
eatingly, as if she bespoke the forbearance of the lawyer and his 
clerks in the outer office. 

‘ Not at all, Mrs. Reynolds,’ said George, drumming lightly on 
the desk at his elbow, as a vent for his impatience: ‘I have often 
visits from ladies.’ 

‘ Yes, no doubt,’ said the lady, a little reluctantly, evidently 
not approving of the general classification. ‘You are a highly 
favoured man,’ with another simper. ‘ But I dare say these ladies 
come with or for their husbands. It is different when one has 
the misfortune to be a widow, and when a gentleman is a bachelor 
like yourself.’ (Here there was a peculiarly exasperating giggle.) 
‘We are friends, Mr. Fielding, so we may speak the truth on 
this delicate point as on others of less difficulty, without any fear ° 
of being misunderstood.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered George, promptly, while he asked him- 
self blankly, ‘ How old does she take me for?’ He took care not 
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to look at her~—for he knew she was capable of accusing him of 
ogling her, though he was young enough to have been her son— 
while he made the jesting amendment, ‘But you must not 
think that I have no widows among my clients. In point of 
fact widows decidedly preponderate where my lady clients are 
concerned.’ 

‘Ah! but I am not a client,’ said Mrs. Reynolds briskly. 
‘ Besides, there are widows and widows.’ 

He bowed as he thought, ‘Is that what she has come over to 
Ashford to tell me? I wonder at what age she thinks a woman 
ought tobe lefta widow? Poor old Reynolds was seventy, though 
I suppose his age does not matter, and she is sixty if she is a day. 
What a curiously babyish look there is about her round eyes and 
the corners of her mouth! She combines it with an air of portly 
matronliness and sage experience which would in itself be over- 
whelming. I do not wish to be rude, but I do wish she would go 
about her business; I have her word that she is not here as a 
client, and she ought not to be in want of a friend’s advice and 
help with a good sort like Greg Barnes for her brother-in-law. I 
take it she has worn out Barnes’s patience, and, since she is a 
respectable kind of woman according to her light, and alone in 
the world as she says, I’m in for it, there is nothing else to be said. 
But she must let alone that rubbish about widows and single men 
and the world’s opinion. The poor old slandered world! Hamlet 
called it mad in his time, but it was never so stark staring mad 
as this would come to.’ 

George Fielding had to hear a little more about widows and 
single men before the interview was ended. 

Mrs. Reynolds had been occupied in taking a survey of the room, 
which was simply a well-used office with marks of considerable 
standing and substantiality about it, and in marshalling her ideas 
while the gentleman was pursuing his reflections. Like most large 
people she was deliberate in her actions, both bodily and mental ; 
she now returned to the charge. ‘ The truth is, Mr. Fielding, that 
it is on account of what I feel to be due toa friend, another widow 
lady, that I am here to-day. I prefer to make a little sacrifice, 
and even run some risk on my own account, in a place where I 
am known and, I flatter myself, can be trusted with regard to what 
is right and proper, rather than suffer her to expose herself to 
any misconception.’ 

‘The deuce you do!’ muttered George; but in speaking aloud 
he remarked, a trifle drily perhaps, that she was very good. He 
was sure everybody was obliged to her. Would she. explain 
herself ? 
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‘ Presently, Mr. Fielding. You gentlemen are always in such 
a hurry, unless you have some end of your own to serve, then you 
can be teasingly slow. I remember, when my poor dear husband 
met me first at Dawlish, and attended me for my headaches, 
before I had any acquaintance with him save as a medical man, 
what a long time those headaches were of being cured. He! he! 
he! Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘She cannot accuse me of detaining her against her will,’ her 
reluctant companion thought, ‘but I believe she is a lunatic on 
one subject.’ The next instant he blushed in spite of his forty 
years, and sought to make amends by not defining the subject, and 
by declining to class the lady’s lunacy in his own mind as 
dangerous, or as anything save grossly ridiculous and pitiable—an 
aberration of intellect which a man was bound to shield and not 
to expose. 

‘I have come in the room of the lady who is making an offer 
for the Court,’ said the unconscious Mrs. Reynolds, all at once 
leaping to the point. 

‘Hallo!’ cried George Fielding, nearly losing his balance, and 
apologising the next moment for the liberty, since Mrs. Reynolds 
was drawing herself up and looking as if she were about to feel 
very much offended. 

‘I beg your pardon, but I am in receipt of a letter this very 
morning from the lady you mention. So it was a woman’s hand- 
writing after all?’ 

‘Yes. Did you not see that at once? I do think it is such a 
pity when ladies have not a distinctly feminine hand. My poor 
dear husband used to say he could never have employed me—not 
that he ever dreamt of such a thing !—to write out a prescription 
for him. Nobody would have mistaken my hand for an assist- 
ant’s, or supposed that it belonged to anybody save a gentle- 
woman. I know it is the fashion now for men and women to 
write very much alike, but I cannot say that I admire the practice. 
I have a particular objection to large, strong characters coming 
from a lady’s pen. I often tell my sister at Barnes Clyffe that she 
ought to guard against either of the girls acquiring a bold style 
of calligraphy, the next thing that would happen would be for 
her to behave boldly! Governesses are not more trustworthy as 
to writing nowadays than with regard to other branches of 
education.’ 

‘This is not particularly like a man’s hand,’ said George 
Fielding, taking up the letter lying on the desk, and looking at it 
again. ‘It might pass for either a man’s or a woman’s. I have 
frequently seen writing like it. By-the-bye, let me remind you, 
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Mrs. Reynolds, that many men write neat, small hands; I flatter 
myself mine might rank under that category. This is not neat, 
neither is it especially small. It is stiff; the writer has not had 
great practice, or learnt to let herself go. It does not look like 
the performance of anybody who has been in the habit of writing 
much, who is a scribbler of notes, any more than accustomed to 
act as an office clerk. Who isthe lady? Where did she hear of 
the Court, or see it? But the chances are that she has not seen the 
poor old hole. Jones? Jones? There was Will Jones of Plymouth, 
whom I knew an ageago. He used to come up for the shooting ; 
but I do not know that I ever heard of a Mrs. Jones in relation 
to Will; or, for that matter, of any Mrs. Jones likely to figure as 
a householder in so benighted a region.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Fielding!’ cried Mrs. Reynolds. But she was not 
going to reproach him for slandering the neighbourhood in which 
she dwelt, though after all he had got more to do with it than she 
had. She was swelling with self-importance in her ardent desire 
to be the first to communicate a most valuable piece of information. 
‘ Not Mrs. Jones, please ; Lady Jones!’ 

George Fielding was so perverse as not to give any sign of 
being deeply impressed beyond raising his eyebrows. ‘And who 
may this Lady Jones be,’ he asked deliberately, ‘who has come 
down upon us like a whirlwind, or a wolf on the fold, and is so 
preposterous as to propose to lodge her title and dignities at the 
Court, where Gentleman Granaway rested his stick and hung up 
his straw hat very much like the other gaffers around him ?’ 

‘But she is nothing very grand,’ protested Mrs. Reynolds, 
taken in her own toils and looking a little put out, which was a 
rare thing with her. ‘She comes from Australia, where her late 
husband was long settled, and held a governorship for some years. 
She has not been accustomed to living in any very great style. She 
told me so herself, the first evening I met her when I was up in 
town last. You know, Mr. Fielding,’ went on Mrs. Reynolds, who 
was quite herself again, ‘I always run up to town in the course of 
the spring—I make a point of it. It is an annual custom, de-+ 
sirable in every respect. Among other benefits to be gained from 
it, I may just mention that we poor country people are prevented 
from rusting altogether. Lady Jones and I were at the same 
boarding-house in the West-end; an exceedingly select, refined 
establishment, [assure you. I can give you a card if you care to 
have it—for gentlemen as well as ladies are received, provided they 
can furnish unexceptionable references and are introduced by 
persons beyond suspicion. It would not do, of course, to admit 
gentlemen promiscuously among us poor unprotected females,’ 
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ended Mrs.: Reynolds, giving a slight toss of her large head in 
addition to a conscious giggle. 

‘Of course not,’ he answered, with perfect gravity, ‘a most 
ill-considered, injudicious proceeding, I should say. Thanks for 
proposing to be my sponsor; but, you see, I do not, like you, pay 
an annual visit to London—I am content torust. But let us stick 
to the point. Ido not see my way-so clearly as I ought, I dare 
say. I can perfectly well understand how a Lady Jones arrived 
from Australia some time ago, or lately—I don’t know that it matters 
much when, and I don’t think you stated the time—may have 
found her way to a West-end boarding-house, where you came in 
contact with her and granted her the privilege of your friendship. 
But I confess I cannot divine what brings her to an out-of-the-way 
Devonshire village like Oxcleeve, or what makes her think of such 
an utterly unlikely house as the Court, so as to risk taking it for 
a term of years.’ 

‘I can explain it all easily,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, complacently ; 
and, in preparation for the explanation, she drew off her gloves 
and loosely folded her large white hands, as if she were holding 
them in readiness for oratorical declamation. ‘You gentlemen 
will so rush to the heart of a thing, no beating about the bush 
with you. Lady Jones is not very communicative, on the contrary, 
rather reserved, but she took to me, I need not say. When I 
spoke of where I lived, of Oxcleeve and the moor, she brightened 
up amazingly, and said she believed the moorland air would suit 
her too. She asked if there were any houses to let near me, and 
I could not recall one within a reasonable distance except the 
Court, which to be sure is all but next door. But, like you, I 
thought at first it was out of the question. However, she did not 
think so. It seems she had been at Oxcleeve—she did not say 
precisely when, and I could not quite gather from her conversa- 
tion without palpably cross-questioning her, as you, sir, are cross- 
questioning me. I need not tell you, Mr. Fielding, that between 
ladies that would hardly be admissible; I have no doubt we shall 
hear all about it soon, when she is more at home with everybody 
and has more to say for herself. I dare say it was with some of 
the summer visitors she was at Oxcleeve, or she may have driven 
over from Ashford here, or from Hyndcross, though I do not think 
it was recently. The thing is, that she recollected the Court and 
thought it might be put in order so as to suit her. I confess I was 
rather inclined to catch at the chance of having such a neighbour 
for myself. Only think, Mr. Fielding! the Court made habit- 
able and presentable and occupied by a Lady Jones—not in summer 
alone, but in the depth of winter, for she talked of settling in the 
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country and staying there all the year round! Hownice! How 
charming!’ she clutched the idea, giggling like a girl. 

‘For you, yes. And for her also so far as your company is 
concerned,’ he hastened to add. ‘ But did you take into considera- 
tion that the house is in a lamentable state of dirt and neglect ? 
It is not fit for a woman of respectable antecedents—above all for 
a Lady Jones. She may have hailed from an Australian shanty, 
but, depend upon it, she has forgotten that long ago, and is full of 
colonial ideas of barbaric luxury and splendour. Did you explain 
to her that Jem Endicott, the landlord, is not in a position to lay 
out a single farthing upon the place?’ 

‘That does not signify,’ said Mrs. Reynolds cheerfully, finger- 
ing her rings; ‘ she said she should not mind laying out what was 
required herself, although it came to two or three hundred 
pounds. I assure you I did not wish to deceive her, and certainly 
I did not wish to have anybody whom I could visit living at the 
Court in its present disgraceful condition, even if Lady Jones 
would consent to do it.’ 

‘Lay out two or three hundred pounds on another man’s 
property, an old tumble-down house in a remote village, where 
there would be no chance of disposing of the lease!’ said George 
Fielding derisively. ‘The woman ismad! Did you tell her there 
was neither shop nor market, not a soul she could speak to within 
a circuit of miles ?’ 

‘I did not think it necessary to tell her that,’ said Mrs. 
Reynolds, with some dignity and a shade of asperity. ‘For one 
thing, I consider we have quite a nice little circle among our- 
selves, without so much as having to be obliged to you polite 
people of Ashford. There is my humble dwelling,’ checking off 
the different houses on her large fingers with their well-trimmed 
nails, ‘There is the vicarage, where, to be sure, dear Mr. North 
is a bachelor; but we are bound to take pity on him, are we not, 
like the good creatures my poor dear husband always said we were ? 
And Mr. Tony is very amusing, though he is not all he should be, 
I am sorry to say, and we could not have him on our visiting list 
if he lived in any other house than the vicarage. There is my 
sister at Barnes Clyffe. There are the Lacys at Thorn. They are 
rolling in wealth and perfectly admissible, though I understand 
he is a sleeping partner in a mercantile firm which deals in 
nothing bigger than buttons, if you will believe me. But, when 
one considers the number of buttons which are in use, one can 
understand it—his wealth and polish, I mean—and the buttons 
don’t bear his name, which must be a great comfort to the 
Lacys.’ 
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George Fielding stopped her before she descended into 
lower walks than that of the gilded button-maker. ‘The present 
company is always excepted, and of course you are a host in your- 
self, Mrs. Reynolds.’ 

She bowed and grinned graciously, while he said to himself 
apologetically, ‘Hang it! one is forced to pay her what she takes 
for compliments ; it is all in the day’s work.’ 

He went on aloud, ‘But you will not refuse to own that 
Oxcleeve—so far as it has to do with the outer world—is, well, 
exclusive in winter, and the moor is tremendous in a snow- 
storm ?’ 

‘Not more tremendous than the Australian bush, I fancy. I 
am surprised to hear how you speak,’ said Mrs. Reynolds inno- 
cently. ‘I always understood you admired the moor, which 
everybody raves about in summer. Besides, you do not give 
us simple people, who live out of the world as you think, credit 
for higher motives which we do not care to brandish in your face. 
I will only say it is not dear Mr. North alone who thinks of the 
marvellous ignorance, the lamentable superstition, the appalling— 
I cannot call it by any other name--the appalling sauciness and 

surliness of many of our benighted villagers. Somebody besides 
their clergyman, who is only a man after all, must stay among 
them, and try to enlighten and soften them. We cannot, no, we 
cannot, if we are Christians, leave them to themselves, I told my- 
self that when I lost Dr. Reynolds, and the natural impulse of 
any lady in my desolate circumstances would have been to repair 
to Torquay, or Exeter, or Bath.’ 

‘I do justice to your self-sacrifice,’ said George, a little drily ; 
‘but, if Lady Jones is acting on your principle, to be consistent 
she ought to have stayed where she was, or gone back to the bush, 
and experimented on the squatters and bushrangers. Is she old 
or young ?’ 

‘Now, that is not a fair question,’ declared Mrs. Reynolds, 
shaking one of her large forefingers at him. ‘For shame, Mr. 
Fielding ! for shame !’ 

‘I beg your pardon, or rather hers,’ he cried, in a voice of 
despair; ‘I believe I asked the question professionally, and not in 
a spirit of impertinent curiosity.’ 

‘In that case I forgive you. I should say Lady Jones is 
young—not a girl, you know, but not old ; oh, dear! not old.’ 

‘ Half a century if she is a day, I take it.” George leaped to 
the conclusion silently. 

‘She does not do herself justice with those ridiculous widows’ 
caps she wears,’ his informant explained confidentially. ‘She led 
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me to understand Sir Benjamin has been dead these two years 
I am certain my poor dear husband would not have wished me to 
disparage his taste by continuing to make myself a fright for more 
than one year at the longest. She has not walked well since she 
had a bad attack of fever, she told me. Itisa loss to her in every 
respect,’ remarked Mrs. Reynolds complacently, for she was a 
singularly good pedestrian for her three score years. ‘ She does 
not attend to those little secrets of the toilet and finishing touches 
which the most sober-minded and unsophisticated of us women 
may allow ourselves,’ ended the lady with a coquettish flutter of 
her ribands and laces. 

‘I am afraid to ask any more questions,’ he said submissively, 
now that she was referring to mysteries which he could not pene- 
trate ; ‘ but suppose I put the whole thing before you plainly and 
concisely. This uncommunicative widow, bringing a title from 
Australia, having apparently no relations or friends to refer to, 
certainly without knowing anybody here save you, with whom 
she made acquaintance casually, proposes to take the Court at 
Oxcleeve, going in for all the repairs, though the cost should 
amount to several hundred pounds—what do you think of it? I 
put the thing toa woman of your experience, and beg you to tell 
me if it has not a doubtful look ; whether you are, on the face of it, 
perfectly comfortable in your own mind in lending your support 
to such a would-be tenant for Endicott ?’ 

‘ Perfectly comfortable,’ answered the lady, with a quickness 
in seeing his meaning which none who did not know the two 
sides of Mrs. Reynolds’s character would have expected from her. 
‘I am not such a ninny as you seem to think. I warned her 
that references would be asked in all probability. I did not 
require them for myself, but I used the word “ business ” to suggest 
that it would be advisable they should be forthcoming. None 
could be readier than she was ; indeed, I believe, if I had not been 
so prompt, she would have anticipated me with the name of her 
banker, Drummond—he is my banker also, by a remarkable coincid- 
ence, you will admit. I wished to see one of the confidential 
clerks, anyhow; so I thought I could not do better than call when 
I was up in town. You need be under no apprehension, sir; 
Lady Jones’s name is well known and highly esteemed among the 
bank’s customers.’ 

‘Upon my word, Mrs. Reynolds, you are not a bad business 
woman,’ said George with sincere admiration ; ‘ you strike when 
the iron is hot. You come furnished with the necessary cre- 
dentials. If you had not called on me this morning I might 
have lost poor Jem Endicott a desirable tenant, and another is 
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not likely to turn up for the Court in a hurry. I had more than 
half a mind not to trouble myself by having anything to do with 
so suspicious a character as an offerer for the Court on the very 
worst of repairing leases.’ 

‘Surely you would not have rejected the offet without giving 
it some consideration?’ protested Mrs. Reynolds reproachfully, 
alarmed, both as a business woman and a lady of uncertain age 
but certain attractions, at the risk she had run of the sudden 
demolition of her castle in the air. ‘Iam not thinking chiefly 
of the interests of that disagreeable young Endicott, to whom 
the smallest rent you could ask for the Court—and you cannot 
have the face to ask much, when she is to do everything in the 
way of repair—would bea glorious windfall. I am considering the 
loss of the boon of Lady Jones’s presence amongst us for me, for 
Oxcleeve, should she prove a congenial spirit.’ 

‘As I did not know that the offerer was a Lady Jones, or that 
she had the pleasure of your acquaintance, you will exonerate me 
from any indifference to your interests,’ said Fielding ; wondering 
within himself if he were becoming grandiloquent in bandying fine 
speeches with anybody so hollow and resonant as Mrs. Reynolds. 
She had put on her gloves with a mixture of coyness and coaxing 
peculiar to her, which might have been pretty to some people who 
did not object to graces on a large scale forty years before, and 
was rising to take her leave at last, he was thankful to say. 

Then she fired a parting shot. ‘ After the favour I have done 
you in coming and sitting with you and explaining all this,’ she 
told him, * you cannot do less than accompany me back. You 
and I are well known to be good friends and no more, so that we 
need not fear to take a little turn together in case people should 
talk foolishly. It is always better to give no occasion for gossip, 
but really I do not apprehend it here; neither would I go out of 
the way of it in a good cause, as I think I have shown to-day. 
Iam going straight to the “Three Foxes,” where Lady Jones is 
waiting for me.’ 

‘“¢The combat thickens, On ye brave,”’ said George Fielding 
under his breath, as he took down his hat after bowing his ac- 
quiescence. ‘Shall I tell her we will let people speak, for I give 
her liberty to say she has refused me, after I have persecuted her 
with a desperate passion from the date of old Reynolds’s death ? 
I hope Lady Jones will not force a man to pay compliments and be 
a stickler for propriety in her sere and yellow leaf.’ 
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CuaPtTer VI. 
GEORGE FIELDING HAS AN INIERVIEW WITH LADY JONES. 


GEORGE FIELDING, with the massive shoulders of Mrs. Reynolds 
looming before him, entered the best parlour of the ‘ Three Foxes.’ 
It was only the best parlour, for the ‘ Three Foxes,’ though it had 
lodged and entertained many a jolly sportsman, as it was bound to 
do by its name, was but the country inn of a country town. A 
lady was standing by the solitary window looking out, not into the 
quiet street, but at a side view over an intervening range of high- 
lying pasture-land running on to a shoulder of the great moor. 
Though she was standing very still and gazing fixedly at what 
was attracting her attention, she turned instantly and advanced 
towards the newcomers. 

Whether George Fielding were grandiloquent or not in his 
compliments, there could be no question that Mrs. Reynolds was 
bombastic in the introduction, which she gave in a full-mouthed 
style: ‘ Lady Jones, allow me to present to you my friend, Mr. 
Fielding. I am sure that in any business transaction you may 
have with him he will grant you the full benefit of our friend- 
ship.’ 

George muttered something inaudible, while Lady Jones looked 
him full in the face. He had already noticed that, though she had 
no limp, she walked with a little uncertainty, such as belongs 
either to physical weakness or to advanced age. But her tall figure 
was good though spare, and she was not old—not above forty, so 
far as he could judge. She was a striking-looking woman in her 
black woollen gown with its long straight folds, her face framed 
by one of the widows’ caps, with the stiff white borders and broad 
wing-like strings falling on her shoulders, to which Mrs. Reynolds 
had so strongly objected. Lady Jones’s complexion was colourless, 
and had the bleached white which one associates with a hot climate, 
so that her visitors concluded rightly that the late Sir Benjamin’s 
run must have been in one of the hottest divisions of the great 
island which is large enough to stretch so far on both sides of the 
tropics. The climate seemed also to have bleached the band of 
hair seen under her cap. It was much nearer silver than iron- 
grey. The pale face surmounted by the silvered hair and the 
white cap; together with the slightly wavering gait of the figure, 
would have given something of a ghostly, shadowy character to 
the lady’s aspect, but these other attributes were contradicted by 
an expression of quiet power and determination in every feature 
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of the face, especially in the eyes, whose direct appeal somehow 
thrilled the man they looked at, though he could not remember 
having seen anybody like Lady Jones before. She was not the 
style of woman whom he could imagine swearing an eternal friend- 
ship with Mrs. Reynolds, yet she seemed not displeased by the 
terms of the introduction, for she not only bowed to him, after a 
moment’s hesitation she shook hands as if to ratify it. Then she 
sat down with an invitation to the others to be seated, and said, 
with a sigh of relief as if at a difficulty surmounted, and speaking 
more cheerfully than he had expected she would at the first 
glance, ‘Then that is arranged so far. I may take it for granted 
there will not be any obstacle to my renting the Court ?’ 

‘I do not see one,’ said George, ‘unless you should yourself 
draw back when you know better what you are doing. But you 
must understand I am only acting for Mr. Endicott, of Blackhall, 
who knows nothing yet, so far as I am aware, of your offer for his 
house. The decision must rest with him.’ 

‘Of course,’ she said, with a slight tightening of the lips, to 
which a certain compression seemed natural, or else a habit which 
had become like a second nature to her. ‘But so far as the matter 
rests with me you will find there will be no drawing back.’ She 
spoke with more formality than she had shown before, and 
betrayed traces of the self-restraint and reserve to which Mrs. 
Reynolds had alluded. 

George Fielding recognised still greater evidence of this when 
he went into particulars about the amount of accommodation at the 
Court, together with its dilapidation, and tried to make out without 
direct inquiry when and to what extent Lady Jones had made 
acquaintance with Oxcleeve. 

She at once admitted the acquaintance. ‘Oh yes! I have 
been in the village, I have seen the Court.’ But, beyond the 
slight amendment, ‘It was not of late years,’ he could get nothing 
further out of her. She was not a child or a simpleton, or a genial, 
effusive person, ready to take anybody or everybody into her 
confidence, though she had apparently confided to some extent in 
Mrs. Reynolds. She did not look shy or timid, but she was not to 
be induced to furnish him with information about herself in much 
more than monosyllables. She left him under the impression not 
only that she knew her own mind but that she could.keep her own 
counsel, Possibly she was one of those naturally close, secretive 
women who are disposed to make mysteries of trifles; but this 
conclusion did not agree with the general impression she produced 
upon her neighbours, as not a small-minded person, or with the 
perfect simplicity and candour with which she stated, in a few 
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words, what she could do without and what she absolutely wanted 
in her future dwelling. There were no petty concealments, no 
provoking withholding of her real views to the last moment, any 
more than there was any halting indecision. ‘Oh yes! two public 
rooms will do quite well,’ in answer to Mrs. Reynolds’s doubt on 
the subject. ‘Three bedrooms which can be made fit for use are 
amply sufficient. I suppose among the outhouses there will be 
found accommodation for a pony-carriage and pair of ponies, since 
I do not walk well?’ 

‘Dear Lady Jones, don’t you think you ought to make it a 
carriage at once ?’ said Mrs. Reynolds with quite eager persuasive- 
ness, indicating to one at least of her two listeners the lively per- 
ception she had of the personal advantages which might accrue to 
Mrs. Reynolds from Lady Jones’s carriage. ‘Itis sometimes such 
a mistake, and cripples one so not to begin with the proper thing 
at once. Our principal roads are not too bad for a carriage with 
good springs. My sister, Mrs. Barnes, never finds them so; indeed, 
I speak from my own experience, for her carriage is always at my 
command—as much mine as hers. Only think of the comfort. to 
yourself in paying visits and going out in the evening.’ 

‘I pay very few visits, and hardly ever go out in the evening,’ 
declared the widow of Sir Benjamin Jones in the most matter-of- 
fact tone. 

‘Oh, you must not shut yourself up—your friends cannot let 
youdo so!’ remonstrated Mrs. Reynolds, in tones of authority and 
experience. ‘ We owe it to ourselves, no less than to our friends— 
indeed, I go so far as to say that we owe it to our dear departed— 
not to suffer ourselves, however tempted, to mope and pine away 
in our grief.’ 

The notion of anybody so large, well-to-do looking, and well 
dressed as Mrs. Reynolds pining away was incongruous; but Lady 
Jones kept her countenance, while she gave another turn to the 
conversation. ‘ Besides,’ she said, ‘a carriage would be quite out 
of keeping with my small establishment. I shall bring down two 
maid-servants from London, and I depend upon getting a boy here 
to take care of the ponies.’ 

She looked at George, who said ‘ Certainly.’ After the manner 
in which Mrs. Reynolds had tormented him for the last hour, he 
was malicious enough to derive some gratification from seeing the 
lady baffled for once. Without doubt, Lady Jones was not going 
to keep a carriage for Mrs. Reynolds’s benefit, which was to belong 
as much to Mrs, Reynolds as to Lady Jones herself. 

‘And now about the repairs,’ said Lady Jones practically, at 
the same time with an abrupt vagueness, and as if she were in a 
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feverish haste to complete the bargain in some fashion. ‘ Will 
you get them done forme?’ _ 

‘ Certainly,’ said George again, if you wish it, and if you will 
give me your directions.’ 

Self-reliant as he found her, there was also to him in her tone 
a curious mixture of the woman who had been used to rule and 
the woman who had been used to depend, while there was not a 
particle of the insinuating blandness which Mrs, Reynolds would 
have put into such a suggestion. 

Then George Fielding felt it incumbent upon him, leaving 
Jem Endicott and his interests out of sight, to intimate to Lady 
Jones, as she was a woman and he was a man, as she was a stranger 
and hewas a native, that he thought she might make a better bargain 
elsewhere. He could not say positively what the rent of the Court 
would be without consulting Mr. Endicott, but he stated what was 
the rent paid by Gentleman Granaway ; not without a private note. 
‘My friend Jem is equal to trying to get a considerable rise on it 
if he thinks she is bent on occupying the tumble-down old place, 
but I must resist him in common honesty since she is to make all 
the outlay.’ He said aloud that the rent previously paid might 
sound low to her, but she must take into consideration the money 
which had to be spent to put the old house in order, money which, 
as she was not buying the Court, she was investing in another 
man’s property. It was not merely quite possible but very prob- 
able that she would not like the house or the kind of life which 
could be led at Oxcleeve after she had got a lease of the Court and 
taken possession of it. The village was remote, not easily access- 
ible, and as a place of residence in reference to domestic and social 
considerations highly inconvenient. 

‘Oh! Mr. Fielding, to turn traitor to Oxcleeve’s cause. and mine!’ 
cried Mrs. Reynolds dramatically. ‘Think how you will rue it 
when you find you have cost me not a congenial neighbour merely, 
but a valued friend—may I not say, dear Lady Jones?—and 
Oxcleeve a generous benefactress. I foresee it, I feel convinced 
of it.’ 

But Lady Jones only smiled her fleeting smile, which was 
yet expressive enough, for though she was but a sketch in black 
and white there was nothing insipid or vacant about her. ‘Thanks,’ 
she said briefly to both ; and to George, ‘I know all that you have 
said, I have made up my mind.’ 

‘ That means,’ he thought, ‘I can take care of myself. I don’t 
want your advice. I will only avail myself of your aid when it 
suits me. Well, I have cleared my conscience, and she ought not 
to be a chicken with that grey hair.’ The conclusion nettled iim 
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a little, yet on the whole he liked Lady Jones, all the more, 
perhaps, because she puzzled him. 

‘I am so glad,’ said Mrs. Reynolds effusively. Then she told 
George, with her colossal airiness, ‘I am glad, too, though you don’t 
deserve it, sir, that we have to do with you in settling the affair 
and not with Mr. Jem Endicott. I declare, though people are 
always pitying him, and though he may be a great improvement 
on his ruffian of a father ; 

‘Oh! come now, Mrs. Reynolds, you are going a great deal too 
far!’ said George Fielding, looking much annoyed. ‘ Not only am I 
here acting for Jem Endicott, the Endicotts were old friends of mine.’ 

‘I am sorry for you then,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, as she shook 
her head in an impressive manner. ‘You must have had the 
worst of it, though of course it is all right for you to stand up 
for them since you have been so long connected with them in 
business. But you do not mean that you ever could have been 
a friend of those dreadful old Endicotts ?—the present set are bad 
enough, but the past are beyond mentioning. They were all gone, 
I am thankful to say, before I came to Oxcleeve, but I have heard 
enough of them.’ 

Lady Jones had turned her face a little away. She did not 
give the smallest sign of interest, so that he was under the im- 
pression she was not listening to what did not concern her. He 
could therefore reply with greater freedom. ‘Yes,’ he said stoutly, 
‘I knew them all perfectly well, and I can bear witness, though it 
is not saying much, that they were none of them half so black as 
they were painted. Even old Hugh Endicott, who was the worst, 
might have been a better man if he had had a better chance. But 
the poor beggar was unfortunate from the beginning in everything 
connected with him—in his original temper; in his lot in life, 
living away in the wilds where he was king of his company when 
a young man,and where he was at the same time driven in upon 
himself; unfortunate in every enterprise he ever undertook; un- 
fortunate in his wife, in his very daughter.’ 

‘ Well, I have always heard that you were a champion of hers,’ 
said Mrs. Reynolds, who liked gossip and was not troubled with 
delicacy. ‘It is news to find that you must have given her up 
with the rest of the world; very justifiable, I must say, when she 
ran away with her disgraced mother, and that other person—there 
is no need to say more,’ ended Mrs. Reynolds, suddenly becoming 
scrupulous and mealy-mouthed. 

‘I have never believed that she went with that other person, 
as you are pleased to indicate him,’ said George Fielding indig- 
nantly, ‘ or with anybody save her miserable mother, I have never 
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changed my opinion of the innocence of the daughter. But she 
was a high-spirited girl, and she was entirely on her mother’s side. 
She was not fit to judge the right and the wrong in the case, or 
the faults on both sides; though I admit the man’s faults were the 
more flagrant.’ 

‘I cannot agree with you when the woman’s offences were 
simply unmentionable,’ objected Mrs. Reynolds, with her head in 
the air, and an involuntary shake of her rustling garments, as if 
she were shaking the dust from them. 

‘ All I meant to say,’ persisted George, for once in his life talk- 
ing this particular opponent down, ‘was that Hugh Endicott, 
hard as he was, might have been more influenced by a softer- 
natured girl, and one who was less his adversary. Jem was at 
school. The other girls were mere children of whom he was fond. 
For that matter, I can remember when he was both fond and 
proud of his daughter Joanna.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, but are we not wasting our time?’ Lady 
Jones suddenly interrupted them. Indeed, she looked whiter 
than ever, with weariness and impatience written in every line of 
her face, while there was a sparkle in her eyes that called her 
companions to order and forbade further delay. She got up and 
came to the table to recall everybody to the business in hand, 
and examine the paper George Fielding had laid down, on which 
he had been jotting rapidly, in the middle of the conversation, 
rough notes of the repairs which would be required. When she 
began to move she stumbled slightly, and he started forward 
instinctively to help her. 

Her first impulse was clearly to waive him off; but she thought 
better of it, and touched his arm slightly for a second.to steady 
herself, before looking at him with a world more gratitude in her 
glance than his trifling service called for, bending her head to 
thank him, and taking the chair that he offered her. 

‘I am tired with the journey,’ she apologised; ‘I am not 
generally so—so infirm.’ She smiled again at the word which, 
though her face and hair were white, contrasted almost ludi- 
crously with her bright quick eyes, smooth forehead, and supple 
nervous hands. ‘Only I do not walk well since I was very ill 
once, up ata farm in the bush. But I can get about a house in 
general without difficulty. I am not usually a burden either to 
myself or my neighbours.’ Again there was a tightening of the 
lips—possibly to prevent any risk of a quiver in them being 
detected. 

‘My dear Lady Jones, how can you say such a thing? A 
burden! Anything save a burden,’ protested Mrs. Reynolds, 
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enthusiastically. ‘Why, you were an example to us all at Miss 
Jebb’s—first at prayers, first at breakfast, able to drive here and 
there, to shop and work and read, never resting, never idle— 
which was very, very naughty of you,’ and Mrs. Reynolds laughed 
in a nice balance between a titter and a giggle. 

‘Oh! I am strong enough,’ said. Lady Jones carelessly; ‘I 
can do a good deal—only I don’t walk well,’ she repeated, emphas- 
ising the statement as if she clung to it almost like a catchword: 
whether to make it serve as an excuse for any peculiarity in her 
bearing and behaviour, whether to let it stand for a marked 
feature in her individuality by which she was not unlikely to be 
pointed out and did not object to be distinguished, as in the phrase 
‘Lady Jones, who does not walk well,’ George Fielding could not 
satisfy himself. 

‘When do you think the Court can be ready for me?’ she 
asked him presently, hurrying him in the preliminary steps. 
Then, as a reason for pressing the point, she explained some- 
thing of her situation to him, with that element of simple frank- 
ness in the middle of her reticence which had in it to him a strain 
not only of forlorn humour, but of pathos, more striking still in a 
mature woman than it would have been in a girl. ‘I have been 
nearly two years home from Australia. It is time I settled down 
—don’t you think so?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Reynolds with her elaborate playfulness, ‘ you 
waited to make my acquaintance, you stayed till you had the 
benefit of my advice before you did anything. It was I who re- 
minded you of the moor and Oxcleeve, and said the best word I 
could for them, unlike Mr. Fielding there. Though I am not a 
vain woman, I must really take the credit of having decided your 
choice.’ 

‘Yes, you were the first person who spoke to me of the village 
and the moor after I came back,’ said Lady Jones, with what would 
have been discomfiting precision and matter-of-factness had there 
not also been a ring of honest obligation and genuine gratitude 
in her voice. 

Lady Jones was not to get away without suffering a little 
further detention from her proper business through the supposed 
necessity for discussing the affairs of the Endicotts of Blackhall, 
one of whom, as the owner of the Court, was to be her future 
landlord. It was George Fielding who began it this time. He 
raised the question whether Mr. Endicott had not better call on 
his future tenant and settle matters personally with her; but the 
suggestion was dismissed on the information being given that 
Lady Jones was not to make ‘any;,stay at the ‘Three Foxes’ in 
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Ashford—not even till she could have Mr. Endicott’s answer to 
her offer, she was to return by the first train to London. 

‘I have done everything in my power to overturn this foolish 
plan,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, quite in an injured accent. ‘I have 
said all I could to get my friend to come to me and pay me as long 
a visit as she can spare me. It would be quite a charity to me, 
and she could see what was going on at her future house and tell 
exactly what she wished at every stage of the repairs and decora- 
tions. But she will not hear of it,’ complained the hospitable 
woman, plaintively. 

‘You are very kind, but it cannot be,’ said Lady Jones. She 
spoke not merely with firmness but with positive peremptoriness. 
It was as if, though she could be grateful for proffered kindness, 
she shrank unconquerably from intruding her personality and her 
infirmity on her acquaintance. ‘I do not wish to come down again 
till I can go to my own house.’ 

‘The loss is mine,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, with magnanimous 
graciousness. ‘But as for Mr. Jem Endicott, I suppose he is 
rather glad to get off from his part in the programme. He is 
becoming a perfect boor between being so badly off and such a 
miser. I am told he is developing fast, for such a young man, 
into a regular skinflint ; that he grudges his sisters the very bread 
they eat.’ 

* Are you speaking of the family at Blackhall, the family of 
the gentleman who is to be my landlord—if he will consent?’ 
inquired Lady Jones, awaking suddenly to the curiosity in which 
she had been wanting before, and fixing startled, earnest eyes on 
the speaker. 

‘Yes, but you will forgive me for saying you are speaking 
nonsense, Mrs. Reynolds,’ said George Fielding, steadily. ‘You 
have got hold of some of the stupid, absurd stories that are circu- 
lated in every country neighbourhood. Poor Jem Endicott is 
doing his best against heavy odds, and what can you ask more? 
You cannot expect him to be particularly bland and winning in 
the circumstances. There is no use in hiding that he is hard up, 
and has to deny himself many things, including the amenities of 
society. He does not hide it himself; but if it had rested with him 
he never would have been reduced to such straits, and if it rests 
with him still, and he has fair play, he may free himself in time. 
With regard to his sisters, I say he is doing the best he can for 
them, as well as for himself, instead of starving them. Good 
heavens! It is too preposterous. Why don’t you say beating 
and murdering them while you are about it?’ demanded George 
with lively scorn. 
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‘Upon my word, you are an excellent ally,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, 
permitting herself a sneer. ‘But, if Mr. Jem Endicott does the 
best he can for his sisters, why has he made no attempt to fit up 
that gloomy stripped old hole, so as to have rendered it decently 
habitable—I do not mean for them to have received company in, 
as that would have been out of the question under the circum- 
stances, but so that the friends of the family—such as are left, 
might have visited the girls and been visited by them in return ?’ 

George Fielding shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘ you know best what ladies expect from a man and a brother. 
But you will admit there is a difference between an unfortunate 
fellow—who has not a shilling to spare if he is to pay the debts, 
not of his contracting, but crushing him all the same—refurnishing 
his house for his sisters’ pleasure, and his not giving them bread 
to eat ?’ 

Mrs. Reynolds passed over the distinction and proceeded to 
another charge, ‘ And if he cares for his sisters, why does he turn 
them over to Tony North’s attentions? Téte-d-téle scrambling 
and fishing—shooting, too, for aught that I can tell, would have 
been considered unmaidenly enough in my unmarried days; but 
strolls in the twilight and the moonlight by the Bar and up to the 
Tor with Tony North for an escort, after the way their mother 
and sister went!’ with exaggerated horror. ‘Dear Mr. Fielding, 
forgive me, since the brother is a client of yours ; but what is he 
thinking of? He cannot keep these girls undertoo strict control ; 
if he only reflected, their names ought never to be in the public 
mouth. It does look as if the young man were perfectly indiffer- 
ent as to what became of the young women, and were only too 
glad to get quit of them in any fashion, creditable or discredit- 
able.’ 

Mrs. Reynolds was one of those righteous elderly women who 
make the fact of their never having strayed by a hair’s breadth 
from the path—not to say of virtue, but of decorum—a triumph- 
ant warrant for the severity of their censure on the follies of 
younger women. 

George Fielding shrugged his shoulders uneasily again, and 
then he muttered a halting defence. ‘Oh no; not so bad as 
that ! I dare say Endicott does not heed or does not believe what 
people say, if a syllable of it ever reaches his ears. I know 
he is inclined to set ordinary rules at defiance where he himself is 
concerned. As for these poor girls, they are young and thoughtless 
and left to themselves.’ 

‘But I don’t understand who or what you are speaking about,’ 
broke in Lady Jones, with a touch of imperiousness in the tones 
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which had been hitherto perfectly unassuming in their greatest 
self-reliance and decision. ‘ Who is Tony North? What about 
the girls at Blackhall—the squire’s sisters?’ she asked confusedly. 

‘There are two of them, my dear Lady Jones,’ explained Mrs. 
Reynolds suavely, ‘ Celia and Lucy Endicott. Not at all nice young 
ladies, I am sorry to say, not desirable acquaintances; neither 
you nor I will be much the better for their vicinity. I did call 
first when they came because I considered it my duty in my 
position, and because my poor dear husband was one of the friends 
of the family. But, though I meant to take up the girls so far 
as to lend them a little of my countenance in spite of the clownish- 
ness of the brother, I had to give up the idea. I could not 
continue to cultivate them, or run any risk of bringing them in 
contact with the dear Barnes Clyffe girls—innocent, well-brought- 
up young people—my sister’s children, for whom I am bound to 
be doubly careful. But as you were not here when the Miss 
Endicotts came, luckily you are not compromised. The initiative 
of calling rests with them—at least, that is our rule in England ; 
I do not know whether it holds good in Australia—and, should 
they call, if I were you, I should simply not return the call.’ 

‘But what have they done?’ insisted Lady Jones. ‘I am no 
caller, but that does not matter; what have these girls done that 
they ought not to be visited ?’ 

‘Well, that is putting it a little too strongly,’ admitted Mrs. 
Reynolds, yielding a point ; ‘and it would be too long and painful 
a story, which it would be impossible to discuss fully here,’ with a 
meaning glance at George Fielding, ‘ were I to try to explain why 
the Endicott girls would not be in very good odour, even if they 
did nothing wrong. I may just mention,’ went on Mrs. Reynolds 
gingerly, as if she were metaphorically drawing in her skirts, ‘ that 
their mother and elder sister were two quite dreadful women, who 
eloped from the husband of the one and the father of the other 
in the worst company.’ 

‘Are you aware that there is no authority for the latter part 
of your statement?’ said George Fielding in a low tone, with a 
sternness which was a great contrast to the ordinary half-kindly, 
half-lazy forbearance of his manner. 

Mrs. Reynolds either did not hear or paid no attention to him. 
She continued, with a comfortable sense of being very far removed 
from such depravity, ‘Terrible, was it not—a double infamy? It 
made a shocking scandal in the neighbourhood before I came to 
Oxcleeve,’ as if her coming would have prevented the scandal. 

Lady Jones opened her lips as if to say something, then closed 
them again, and at last spoke deliberately. ‘The sins of the 
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fathers visited on the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion,’ she said slowly ; ‘ but I thought that wasa Jewish and not a 
Christian decree.’ 

‘ Part of one of the commandments, is it not?’ Mrs. Reynolds 
reminded her companion sweetly ; not without suffering herself to 
show a shade of astonishment and distress, as the daughter of a 
clergyman of high standing, at the lamentable ignorance and lax 
orthodoxy of her new friend. ‘And you see it was not the parents 
alone, there was also the sister—who might have taken warning 
—to show they were a bad lot. If they had been anything else, 
would not these girls and their brother for them have used every 
precaution to keep out of mischief, so that the family reputation, 
sullied enough already, might not be so much as breathed on again 
in their persons?’ 

‘ And have they not done so ?’ inquired Lady Jones coldly. 

‘Very far from it,’ cried Mrs. Reynolds, with something like 
exultation at the justification of her theory. ‘Instead of that, 
what these inconceivably reckless, regardless young people have 
done has been on the principle of like drawing to like. The girls 
are seen running about at all hours with the only fast young man 
who can be found hereabouts, I am glad to say. He is a cousin 
of our excellent vicar’s. Mr. North is only too forbearing and long- 
suffering with his relative, while he is in no way responsible for the 
black sheep in his fold. I am sure it is a great distress to the poor 
dear vicar that Tony North should have struck up a friendship 
with the Endicotts—with the girls I mean, forI do not think that 
the misanthropist Jem unbends to any company except what he 
meets in the * Furze-bush.” I can speak with authority where the 
vicar’s feelings are concerned, for I thought it my duty to give 
him a hint of what was going on and that it was in everybody’s 
mouth. I must say I never saw a man look more cut up and 
annoyed.’ 

‘Excuse me, but I think we have had enough of this, Mrs. 
Reynolds,’ said George Fielding almost rudely, for his hard-taxed 
patience was on the verge of giving way. ‘I’m afraid Lady 
Jones is sick of our local gossip and petty scandal. If we don’t 
take care we'll drive her away before she has settled down 
among us.’ 

This threat, for which there appeared some grounds in Lady 
Jones’s wearied, discomposed looks, had its effect. Mrs. Reynolds 
left the subject of the enormities of the Endicotts, such arrange- 
ments as could be entered upon, subject to Jem Endicott’s approval, 
were concluded, and George Fielding took his leave. 

‘Rather a singular and striking tenant to have turned up for 
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the poor old Court,’ George reflected, with the interest of a student 
of human nature who has come ona fresh type. ‘ Can’t make her 
out. Why she should.look at once so old and so young is a puzzle 
in itself. Perhaps she is a growth of the new world in our greatest 
colony; not an objectionable growth, nothing barbaric or 
gorgeous about her, after all, rather naive and inscrutable—a 
mixture of the two; not a bad sort it seems to me,'and not at all 
the style of that intolerable wind-bag, humbug, and scandal- 
monger, Mrs. Reynolds. My tongue is not so much better than 
hers, I find, but I don’t think I ever heard her so bad as she was 
to-day. How on earth did those two scrape a friendship even in 
a London boarding-house as I was told, and how long and on 
what terms will they hang together ? ’ 


(7c be continued.) 





he Closed Door. 


No marble woman could have been more cold ; 

Her hands were clasped, her eyes were raised to mine, 
No tremor even stirred the shadow tall 

Cast by the moon, upon the close-cropped grass : 
By which I knew no answering heart-beats shook 
Her soul, whose shadow stretched between us there. 
But when I spoke upbraiding, passionate words, 
And would have urged my spoilt, unhappy life, 

‘ Farewell,’ she said, ‘ Love stands aside to bless ; 
Love that would wrong, would only prove a curse.’ 
It was as if in some dark, stormy night, 

Just as despair for light had filled the heart, 

A door should open, and within should shine 

The strong glare from a great red glowing forge. 
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he Author of ‘ Jessica,’ 


CuHaPTer I. 


St was a slight, dark, dreamy-eyed, light-footed little thing 

when she came to live with her cousins the Robertsons, who 
were a sturdy merry-voiced family of boys and girls, just over 
and just under the boundary line between childhood and the age 
which is called grown-up. 

Her name was Nathalie Anstruther, and they called her ‘ Nat,’ 
partly because everyone had a nickname in that household of the 
most abbreviatory form; partly because with a G before it the 
word exactly described to them the similitude of their cousin. 

Nat was a very shy little creature—painfully shy—though she 
contrived for all that to go through the awkward age, which she 
had reached when she came to Beech Hall, to young ladyhood, 
without ever being in the least awkward. 

There were five Robertson boys, good-humoured, selfish, high- 
spirited, domineering fellows—the typical English gentleman at 
the unfledged period of his life. And there were seven Robertson 
girls, also good-humoured, also high-spirited, full of life and 
appetite for all kinds of fun, and brimming over with animal force. 

Nathalie was an orphan, and up to the age of fifteen she had 
lived with a maiden aunt in a quiet corner of Devonshire. ; 

When this aunt died Mrs. Robertson and her husband—the 
latter always agreeing to anything planned by his wife--invited 
the girl to come and live at Beech Hall and share the roast beef 
and rice pudding, the Swiss governess, and brown-papered, dog- 
eared lesson-books of their own seven daughters. The difference 
between one child and two is enormous, but that between twelve 
and thirteen is hardly appreciable. Such at least was Mrs, 
Robertson’s kind-hearted reasoning. 

Nathalie crept in like a shadow, in her black frock, and took 
her share very gently and gratefully of the fare, physical and 
mental, which was provided for the school-room, 

B 
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But, as someone remarked, she never became number eight 
of the Robertson girls. She was always ‘No. 1, beginning a 
new series.’ She slipped in and out between her cousins, so to 
speak, and did not introduce any discordant element ; but she was 
no more capable of amalgamating with them than the verses of 
poetry found one day on a scrap of paper thrust between the 
pages of ‘Mangnall’s Questions’ were of becoming an integral 
part of that admirable guide for youth. 

These verses were destined to cause very much sorrow and 
disturbance of mind to poor Nathalie; for the finder was one of 
the boys, who happened to take up the book, on mischief bent, 
and there perceived this piece of paper, and recognised instantly 
the unmistakable, small, round hand of his cousin, which was 
so very childish and simple in form, and yet, curiously enough, 
quite impossible to exactly imitate. 

Here was joy, for Nat did not like to be teased, and a girl who 
does not wear a panoply of sheet-armour against such attacks is 
precious game to young Britons of the Robertson sort. They 
had educated all their sisters, as they proudly felt, by a system of 
tormenting, and they were quite ready to give their new cousin 
the advantage of a course of training of the same description. 

Nathalie endured it all; she set her teeth and bore it ina 
manner exquisitely ludicrous to the rest. She never gave back 
the boys’ chaff, and retaliated upon them for their practical jokes 
as the other girls did. She only avoided the occasions of these 
miseries as much as possible, and where they could not be escaped 
bore the torture with a Spartan endeavour not to show what she 
was suffering. 

It was William, or ‘ Bill,’ the third son, aged sixteen, who dis- 
covered Nathalie’s verses, and he proceeded to read them aloud, 
with an immense deal of expression. All the girls were in the 
room and two of the boys, besides the author herself; so he had 
a considerable audience. 

‘We had gone farther than we knew, 
It is so easy walking on the sand ; 


Three miles! We scarce had thought it one, 
It is so easy walking hand in hand.’ 


Nathalie started to her feet, not crimson, as might have been 
expected, but white. 

‘Oh, Bill, don’t! Please, please don’t!’ she cried, in a tone 
so anguished that the whole company burst out laughing. 

‘ Not read it! This poem destined to go down to posterity as 
the early work of the celebrated poetess, Miss Nathalie Marian 
Anstruther, and make the whole family famous. Let us have a 
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taste of it at least, that we may know what we have to look for- 
ward to. Ah, the pathetic part is coming. Girls, prepare your 
handkerchiefs.’ 

‘Go and snatch it from him, Nat,’ whispered Amy, or ‘ Midge,’ 
her coeval cousin, and her greatest friend in the family. 

But for Nathalie to have a tussle with a boy would have been 
quite outside of the bounds of possibility. She stood helpless, 
resolved not to say another word. 

Bill read through the whole five verses; all present making 
their comments and mock congratulations tothe writer. The little 
poem was unhappily pathetic, and full scope was thus given to 
the youthful satires of the party. 

When the final verse was ended the ruthless Bill returned the 
paper into its owner’s hands with a deep bow and a stifled sob. 

‘ Leave me alone to weep!’ he said. 

Nathalie took the hapless verses silently into her possession : 
then she ran from the room and they could hear light, rapid foot-_ 
steps, ascending the stairs. 

‘She has gone up to her own room to cry,’ exclaimed Tom, con- 
temptuously. 

‘It is a great shame you boys teasing the poor little thing like 
that !’ Midge said in a reproachful voice, though she had not been 
able to help laughing, while the reading was going on. ‘You 
know she doesn’t like it.’ 

‘Nat is such a little goose,’ Bill answered. ‘ Why can’t she 
take a joke like the rest of us? Besides, when a girl takes to 
writing poetry /—Well if she isn’t fair game, who is?’ 

But Nathalie had not gone up to her room to ery; she never 
did that. Once flown from her persecutors and safe within her 
own castle, the little bedroom which, fortunately for her, she 
occupied alone, her heart gradually ceased beating and her colour 
returned. She sat looking out of her window, far away to sea, 
where in a soft grey haze, water and sky melted into one another, 
and watched one bright white sail which stood out in exquisite dis- 
tinctness against the vague background. And she was comforted. 


CuaprTer II. 


THE boys grew up and went their several ways, and when they 
were at home, became less insufferable to Nat, because now they 
hardly took any notice of her at all. 

The girls grew up, too, and played a great deal of tennis, and 
threw innocent nets to captivate masculine hearts whenever they 
had the opportunity, and read all the new novels, and adopted all 
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the new crazes, and rode as much as they were able to, which 
was not so much as if the family had been one of two instead of 
twelve, for of course the brothers must have their horses: they, 
as, in all well-regulated British households, being, as a matter of 
necessity, considered first. 

Mary—or ‘ Moll’—the eldest, went in for examinations, and 
came out of them with flying colours, and talked very learnedly 
about Anglo-Saxon literature, and the laws of Political Economy, 
knowing that there was not anyone in the house who could dispute 
her sayings. 

Violet—or ‘ Vi’—the second, attended ambulance lectures, the 
examinations of which she presumed to put ona level with Mary’s, 
to the latter’s great scorn. 

She read books on Hygiene, and was for ever practising ban- 
daging, ‘ triangular’ or ‘roller,’ upon anyone she could catch with 
leisure and patience enough to be victimised in the cause of 
science, and in default of any better subject made ‘figures of 
eight’ and tried ‘capitut bandages’ on the limbs and craniums of 
the dogs. And if anyone were so rash as to sneeze in her pre- 
sence she would insist on inflicting upon him a linseed poultice, 
skilfully prepared in the approved manner, and providing him with 
a nightly potion of barley-water or ‘ white wine whey.’ 

Alice —or ‘ Al ’—the third, had a gift for drawing, and used to 
go twice a week to the nearest local School of Art. She gathered 
together portions of skeletons over which she was said to gloat, 
and etched uncomfortable figures of gentlemen semi-deprived of 
their skin, of which she and her masters were exceedingly proud. 
And with the oil paints and turpentine and fresh pictures which 
she kept in her room, made sorry the noses of the other members 
of the household, and drove the hygienic Violet almost frantic. 

She was always wanting to draw people’s likenesses whether 
they wished to be handed down to posterity or not, and bursting 
forth into personal remarks to her friends, respecting their features, 
looked at from a purely artistic point of view. 

Margaret—or ‘Peg ’—the fourth, was very much devoted to 
good works, and fell in love with the curate, and continually edified 
the ears of the household by allusions to ‘my night school class,’ 
and ‘my clothing club,’ and ‘my mothers’ meeting,’ and ‘my’ 
ideas in general, upon every considerable philanthropic subject. 

Beatrice—or ‘ Trix ’—the fifth, was musical. She practised 
six hours a day after Lebert’s ‘ Method,’ and talked a great deal 
about Bach and Wagner, and was so excruciated and excruciating if 
ever she heard a note of music that was not classical, or a false 
note in a bar that was, that she may be said to have raised the 
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tastes—as pourtrayed by the habits—of all the rest of the 
family. 

Joan, or as, for some inconceivable reason, since there was no 
scope for abbreviation in her proper name, she was called, ‘ Cats,’ 
developed a remarkable talent for dressmaking. She studied all 
the Young Ladies’ Journals, so that no variation of fashion was 
ever known to escape her, and she could even prophesy the coming 
vagaries of that mysteriously acting dame. She learnt the scien- 
tific system of dress-cutting, and had soon run over every deal table 
in the house with her little double-wheeled tool. She was a great 
authority on all matters connected with dress, and could always 
tell in a moment what was wrong with everybody’s attire, which 
is an exceedingly interesting thing to notice. 

Amy, the youngest, had not any especial domineering pursuit, 
but she spent all her time in a manner improving and methodical 
beyond all praise. She belonged to a reading society, and a walk- 
ing society, and a practising society, and a debating society, and 
a drawing society, and a sewing society, and a knitting society, and 
an essay society, and a handwriting society, and an early-rising 
society, and an early retiring society, and kept the rules of all, 
as long as she was a member of them, punctiliously, and was over- 
whelmed with ‘ money prizes.’ 

They were, in fact, a very clever superior family, of which 
Mr. Robertson and Mrs. Robertson, and even the five brothers, 
very far up in their sleeves, were deservedly proud. 

And if there should be seven young men looking out for wives, 
who are readers of this magazine, the writer advises them to go 
at once and make love to and marry the seven Miss Robertsons. 

But Nat? She still remained ‘No. 1, beginning a new 
series.’ For she had no pursuit, no line, no interest; in fact, did 
nothing. She did not even care for tennis, despised hunting, and 
was wholly indifferent to men. 

Nat might have had some brains, Mary said, if she would only 
have tried to cultivate them, but there was no getting her to 
adopt any systematic course of study. She would hear Mary 
repeat the statistics or vocabularies she had been learning, which 
the others never had time to do, and even examine her, not un- 
intelligently either, upon her books, which is a great help in 
getting up a subject; but she only smiled and shook her head 
when Mary wanted her to join her in the pursuit of honours, and 
rather shrank from, than coveted, the distinction of three letters 
at the end of her name. 

Nat was always ready to have her limbs bandaged by Violet 
and to be resuscitated when apparently drowned, which, even when 
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the body is not rolled on casks,! is a far from painless process. And 
she consented to abandon her carpet, and sleep with her window 
and door open in the coldest of weather in deference to her cousin’s 
views on the matter of health, and of her own will let Nature have 
her way regarding the size of her feet and her waist, which were 
both, in fact, small enough to offer no temptation to pinching. 
But she never would throw herself heart and soul into the hygienic 
movement. 

She would sit by the hour for Alice in any kind of attire or 
attitude, regardless whether she was to be immortalised as a 
starving beggar, or a Greek lady revelling in the torture of early 
Christians, or a murderess holding a reeking dagger or an expiring 
Amazon; the only time when she struck, being on one occasion 
when she was wanted to make Rebecca in a group, in which Violet 
was to have been Rowena, and young Dr. Thornton, who gave the 
‘ambulance ’ lectures, Ivanhoe. No, she would not be represented 
offering her affection toa man! But though she really had some 
idea of drawing, as Alice confidently affirmed, and even, to some 
extent, an eye for the beautiful, she never cared to go to a school 
of art, or tried to make herself acquainted with the simplest facts 
of anatomy. 

She helped Margaret quietly in the parts of her good works 
which went on behind the scenes, and had nothing to do with the 
curate, but she never took the right kind of interest in poor people, 
whom she was wont to regard rather as if they were intended to be 
one’s friends, than as a class to be benefited, and she did not show 
the slightest inclination to adopt the life for which Margaret was sure 
by her eyes, and the indifference which she showed towards worldly 
amusements, she must be intended for, of a ‘ sister of charity.’ 

She used to copy out Beatrice’s music for her, which was a great 
assistance to that young composer, who felt that genius ought not 
to be hampered by performing drudgery of the mechanical kind 
which anyone could do. But though she had a good ear and not 
a bad touch, as Beatrice remarked, Nat never would practise enough 
to become anything of a performer. 

She generally made the calculations for Joan’s scientific dress- 
cutting, and stood as a lay model for the trying of draperies, and 
did the tacking and overcasting when that young lady’s passion 
for her work carried her so far as the making of an entire garment. 
But she actually refused to model her own taste in dress on Joan’s, 
and wore raiment, to her cousin’s mind, so incorrect in cut and 
style, that Nat was, she said, a continual eye-sore to her. 

Nor would she join one of the societies of which Amy was an 


1 Vide Humane Society’s Prohibitory Directions. 
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honoured member. Not because she could not, for she used to 
time Midge over her half-hour’s reading and three-quarters of an 
hour’s exercise, and wake her at six in the morning that she might 
not miss her chance of a prize, and take out her watch at the exact 
moment at which her cousin had pledged herself to retire, which 
was the graceful way her society expressed going to bed. It was 
because she would not. She did not want to. She preferred 
doing things in a desultory way. 

Nathalie’s life was a very aimless one, as the Robertsons all 
agreed, though they were fond of her, too, in a condescending sort 
of way, as one is of thoroughly good-natured people, keenly sensible 
as we may be of their failings. One could not say she was selfish, 
certainly, but she was very self-occupied. That was evident, 
because she was always so silent; besides, if she was not occupied 
—as she decidedly was not, with the slightest degree of enthusiasm 
—with any of the other girls’ pursuits, what was there for. her to be 
occupied with ? 

Nat’s pleasure was to wander away alone, and sit dreaming by 
the sea, with her eyes cast over the waters or up into the sky, and 
her thoughts no creature could tell where. Or to visit some 
fisherman’s cottage and spend an hour or more with his wife and 
children, listening to the wild tales the former had to tell of 
storms and wrecks and fearful tempestuous nights, when the sea 
came up beyond the borders of the field, and they heard the waves 
lapping against the door. And the children would nestle in her 
lap or play bo-peep behind her chair, or gather round her, open- 
eyed, while she, in return for the mother’s narration, told them 
stories of elves and gnomes and pixies, and explained to them how 
the fairies’ rings were made, and that it was the Banshee who 
came and screamed round the cottage in the storms. 

Nat did not go among the poor to do them good; she never 
collected any pence for the clothing-club, or even gave them 
flannel petticoats. As Margaret said, it was only an idle way she 
had of passing her time away, because she did not get on well 
with people in her own rank in life, perhaps—for Nathalie never 
shone, or would shine, in society—and because she had nothing to 
do with herself and no interests. 

And she scribbled a little, they knew, up in her own room out 
of all their way, but since that luckless day when her verses 
had fallen into the hands of the unfeeling Bill, no word of her 
writing had Nathalie ever allowed to come to light. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WueEn Nathalie was about twenty, a very interesting event to 
the house of Robertson occurred. Their cousin, Brian Pelham, 
who was in the Telegraph Department of the Royal Engineers, 
was ordered to Beecham with a detachment, on some of the busi- 
ness which takes the officers of that particular branch of the 
service on temporary duty, to out-of-the-way places, unblest by 
the presence of a perpetual garrison. 

This caused great excitement, in the first place because in- 
teresting young men were so very rare in the neighbourhood, and 
secondly, because Lieutenant Brian Pelham was such a rarely 
interesting young man. 

There were some gentlemen in the vicinity of course; even 
in England there are few places so poverty-stricken as to be 
absolutely without them, but these were soon counted up, and 
nearly all of them had some but attached to the description of 
their charms. 

First came the three Denistons of Deniston Hall, four 
miles away. The eldest of these was, it need hardly be said, 
insufferably conceited, and seldom graced the county gatherings 
by his presence. He was, moreover, engaged to an heiress, which, 
very properly, distracted his attention from other young ladies. 
The two younger brothers had in them distinct elements of at- 
traction; they were both in the army, they were both unengaged, 
and they were both over six feet high; they were, moreover, 
thoroughly nice fellows, as everybody agreed. But then they 
never had a word to say for themselves, and eschewed the society 
of the fair sex as much as in them lay, and were besides only 
temporary joys at home. 

Then there was Captain Bruce, a widower of many years’ 
standing, and retired naval officer. He was great friends with 
the Robertsons, and always ready to do anything and go any- 
where that they suggested, at any hour of the day, and he lived 
quite near. But he had three grown-up daughters and a married 
son, so youthful vivacity was not to be expected of him, and the 
fatherly element preponderated over that of the fascinator, in the 
view of the seven girls. 

There was also the young doctor previously mentioned, who 
had the entrée of Beech Hall, being a gentlemanly man of very 
fair social status. He was melancholy-minded and talked philoso- 
phy pleasantly, rather good-looking also, and said to be clever in 
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his profession, and he threw a glamour of romance over Violet’s 
bandages and plaisters. 

But he was poorer than the church-mouse of an East London 
parish, having not a penny but what he made, and not a single 
rich family in his practice except the Robertsons, who beyond one 
set of the measles, and one set of whooping-cough, both over long 
ago, and occasional unremunerative colds and face-aches, never 
by any chance were ill. 

The rector had several sons, but they were just at the insup- 
portable age, between sixteen and twenty, without any redeeming 
qualities to make people condone their youth. 

Then there was the curate, the Rev. Philip Armytage, who was 
a really fine young man, and not in the least like the well-worn, 
conventional curate, who forms part of the stock-in-trade of the 
novel-writing world. The Robertsons respected him, for he was 
able to discuss metaphysics and catallactics with Mary to her 
heart’s content, while he knew quite as much about hygiene as 
Violet, and nearly as much about music as Beatrice. But he 
was too hard at work to be available for more than a Sunday 
evening supper and an occasional game of tennis, and was, more- 
over, looked upon as exclusively Margaret’s property, she being 
considered to have fairly earned him by all her classes and her 
meetings. 

Brian, however, was a man absolutely without a but. He 
was young without being despicably so, clever without being 
priggish, celebrated at manly sports—the best foot-ball player, it 
was said, in the service, and a splendid officer, yet always ready 
to make himself agreeable to the girls, good-looking without being 
conceited, and well-off without being an eldest son! 

He had been to stay with the Robertsons once, at a time when 
Nathalie was away from home, visiting some old friends in Devon- 
shire, and when she came back the mental atmosphere had seemed 
to be reeking with Brian. 

Nobody else was talked about for some weeks to come; no 
other topic was of any interest. The Denistons, Captain Bruce, 
and the sons of the rector were nowhere, except in the way of 
invidious comparisons. The young doctor became more pensive 
and more philosophical, and Margaret felt herself a very martyr 
to constancy in still remaining staunch to Mr. Armytage. 

Now when a family of seven girls, all hearty in their likes and 
dislikes, and well-practised in the use of the tongue, becomes, en 
masse, enthusiastic over any subject it is a somewhat appalling 
thing. 

Perhaps this was why Nathalie had never developed a taste 
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for tennis, and could not see the charms of riding to covert. At 
any rate she soon became heartily sick of Brian. 

If one member of the family grew over-ardent upon her 
especial subject it was possible to take refuge in the next, and 
any strong proclivities were generally confined to a section of 
the household. But there was no escape from Brian. Everyone 
had lost her heart to him. 

He was a great reader, and was able to meet Mary upon even 
grounds; he appreciated classical music and took a particular 
interest in the Ambulance Corps; he had sisters who belonged 
to societies and was up in all the charms and advantages of the 
system ; he drew capitally, and was not above noticing the details 
of ladies’ dress. 

He did not even despise Margaret’s good works! Far from 
it, he entered into the accounts she gave him of all her labours 
and their results as nobody else ever had done, and struck up a 
tremendous friendship with the Rev. Philip Armytage. 

The boys were just as enthusiastic about Brian as the girls, 
although they enthusi-ised in a calmer and more masculine way, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Robertson agreed that he was an exception- 
ally charming fellow. 

All this had been a year ago, however, and Nathalie hoped 
she had heard the very last of the Brianic raptures, when, lo, they 
all sprang into life again, as the blissful intelligence was passed 
on from mouth to mouth, that their cousin’s detachment had been 
ordered to Beecham, and he was to be expected there in the course 
of a fortnight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a genial day in early October and one of the last tennis- 
parties of the season was going on at Beech Hall. It had been 
deferred till to-day in honour of Brian, and he was making his first 
visit to his cousins under circumstances as brilliant as they could 
contrive them. 

Amongst other things, Brian was a magnificent tennis-player ; 
and he and Violet were just coming victorious from winning a 
love-set over Joan and the disconsolate Dr. Thornton, when on 
their way to the house to refresh themselves with claret-cup and 
iced coffee, a figure came on to the lawn, a girl in a cotton frock 
moist with sea-water and greened by a scramble down some 
slippery rocks; with hair all in confusion, no gloves on, and 
wearing a large garden-hat of the kind which cost 23d., round 
which was twisted a spray of briony, its fading leaves and berries 
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yellow, red and green, being the only bit of colour the girl had 
about her. 

Her eyes were raised to a beautiful cloud tinged with sunset 
glory which rested in massive piles against a clear grey sky. And 
thus she passed from behind a group of rhododendrons and was 
in sight of the gay company and close proximity to two of them, 
all unaware of the fact. ‘Nat!!!’ exclaimed Violet with three 
marks of admiration, expressive of surprise, amusement, and horror 
after the word. 

‘Wool-gathering as usual,’ she went on, and Nathalie’s eyes 
suddenly descended to their level, and a frightened look came over 
her face as if she would like immediately to run away. This was 
not possible, however. 

‘Here is Brian,’ Violet said, ‘And this, Brian, is Nat—our 
cousin, you know, who lives with us, Nathalie Anstruther.’ 

‘We must be cousins too, then!’ Brian said, taking the small 
cold hand which was offered him. 

Nathalie looked at him. This, then, was Brian, that redoubt- 
able hero, of whose name she had grown so very, very sick! 

He was a young man of about middle height, slight but broad- 
shouldered. His strength had gone rather to muscle than to bone, 
and he was as agile on his feet as a chamois or whatever animal 
has this quality in the most marked degree. 

He had dark eyes, quick and bright, in striking contrast to 
Nathalie’s dreamy ones; dark hair, dark eyebrows, a dark 
moustache, and features of the kind which some novelists call 
‘ finely chiselled.’ 

‘ Of course you are cousins,’ Violet said, in a tone which settled 
the affair; though, asa matter of fact, they were not cousins 
at all. 

Relationships by marriage are the most convenient things in 
the world. A breath of explanation will iow them entirely away, 
and yet they can be made to mean so much! 

The cousins saw little more of each other that afternoon. 
Nathalie escaped as soon as possible to avoid further observation 
in her disordered attire; while Brian was carried off to another 
court to contest the honours of the tennis-ground with Mr. Army- 
tage and ‘ Peg.’ 

Brian was to spend the night at the Hall; and after dinner 
the conversation in the drawing-room was more animated than 
usual; and Amy actually incurred a forfeit by neglecting the 
reading she should have been doing then for her society, under 
the influence of this refreshing extraneous element. 

The talk before long came to the subject of books. It was one 
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of Brian’s strong points, in which he was perpetually held up as an 
example by the Robertson girls to their brothers, that he used to 
read aloud to his sisters when at home, ‘ Really interesting works 
too,’ as Mary said. She had lost her heart to him from the 
moment that he had mentioned they had just finished Carlyle’s 
‘History of the French Revolution,’ and were beginning now by 
way of variety, McCarthy’s ‘ History of Our Times.’ 

‘ Have you come across anything worth reading lately ?’ she 
inquired of him to-night. 

‘Yes, we have,’ Brian answered promptly. ‘Just the other 
day I happened to take up a volume I saw lying on the table at 
home in an artistical kind of a cover, and I found it so fascinating, 
that I could not lay it down. It is a poem, the loveliest little 
thing you ever read. Do you know it, I wonder,—*“ Jessica. An 
Idyll of the Sea” ?’ 

No; none of the girls knew it, or either of the two brothers 
who were present; but they were all eager to do so and be de- 
lighted with it too. 

* Whom is it by?’ 

‘Nobody knows. That is just what we have all been wanting 
to find out. There was a long discussion amongst us as to 
whether it was a man or a woman. Eve and Rhoda say a man. 
I say that it is a woman’s work; there are just those little fine 
touches, those “ delicate gradations of light and shade,” as you 
would say,’ laughing to Alice, ‘that a man never seems to get 
somehow.’ 

‘What is it like, comic or tragic ?’ 

‘ Pathetic decidedly. I am not ashamed to say that I cried 
over it. But it ends all right; and there are delightful little bits 
of humour that come so unexpectedly, that they give a wonder- 
fully piquant effect. It is all most simply written ; it might almost 
be a children’s book, and yet there is the deepest thought under- 
lying it all; and what Rhoda calls “eagle flights of imagina- 
tion.” ’ 

‘ Really, it must be a delightful book! You do not happen to 
have it with you, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Not in this house ; but I have a copy among my kit, and I 
will bring it you to-morrow. I thought it would be a treat for 
you if you happened not to have seen it.’ 

Nobody had been noticing Nathalie all this time, or was aware 
how very white her face had grown, or how eagerly her eyes were 
fixed upon the speaker, with nothing dreamy about them on this 
occasion. She listened with parted lips as Brian went on telling 
his cousins about the poem which had so taken his fancy, how 
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exquisite were the descriptions of Nature which it contained, how 
admirably the characters were drawn. 

‘It is all about poor people, is it?’ said Margaret, a little dis- 
appointed as she gathered this. 

‘Yes, entirely; fisherfolk and their surroundings. There is 
something most fresh and original about it altogether. There 
are some little songs in it,’ he went on, turning to Beatrice, 
‘which you ought to set to music. These are quite equal to 
‘Kingsley’s “ Three Fishers” in my thinking.’ 

‘Could you remember any of them?’ 

‘Let me see; there was one Eve was trying to find an air for. 
How did it go? I forget the first verse, but the second began— 

‘ We had gone farther than we knew; - 
It is so easy ——’ 

‘Oh dear, there is Vixen scratching to get in!’ said a voice 
from one of the window-seats in the background. Nathalie had 
never been known to speak so loud before. 

‘Well, if she is, what does it matter?’ said Bill, surprised. 
‘ She can always go round the back way if she likes.’ 

‘I think I had better let her in through the conservatory,’ 
Nat answered, compassionately. 

Brian sprang up and opened the door for her and Nat passed out, 


casting up at him, as she did so, a most appealing glance, as though 
she would have said to him, as she had to the boys on that occa- 
sion in her schoolroom days, ‘Oh, Brian, don’t, please, please don’t!’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Brian was that rare thing among young Englishmen of the 
present luxurious day—an early riser. He was down the next 
morning before any of his cousins, and was sitting in the morning- 
room buried in a paper, when he was aware of light footsteps com- 
ing in through the window-door and, laying down the ‘Atheneum,’ 
saw a slight figure standing before him. The attitude was that 
of a school girl before a master, from whom she is anxious to 
ask a favour, but fearing the consequences of her temerity. 

‘Please, cousin Brian,’ she said, her little hands clasped in 
nervous agitation—she could not call him ‘ Mr. Pelham’ since they 
were relations, but ‘ Brian’ alone sounded too bare and bold-faced. 
‘ Will you kindly never say anything about that book “ Jessica,” to 
my cousins again ?’ 

Brian was surprised, astonished even, but he said, ‘ Certainly 
not, if you wish it,’ and tried not to insert too pronounced an accent 
of interrogation into histone. It was there, nevertheless, and Nat, 
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in gratitude for his immediate concession, felt bound to give the 
explanation of her strange request. 

‘ Because,’ she said, her face not pale now, but very red, and 
her eyes upon the ground, ‘It was I who wrote it.’ 

‘YOU!’ That was all that Brian could find to remark. It 
was not perhaps what Lord Chesterfield would have said, but for 
all that it was not such a rude remark as it looks in print. 

‘You wrote that beautiful poem!’ he went on, in a tone of 
such respect and admiration that Nathalie’s cheeks grew a brighter 
crimson. ‘And you do not want anybody to know about it ?’ 

‘The girls would all laugh at it so, and the boys. I do not 
mind being teased,—much,—now,’ she added truthfully, ‘ but I 
could not bear having my poetry laughed at.’ 

‘I must say that if I had written “ Jessica,” I do not think I 
should take it very much to heart anybody choosing to laugh. 
However, of course I will not betray your secret.’ 

‘ How kind of you!’ 

‘I think it is kind,’ he answered, ‘ because I know I shall find 
it a most horrible temptation, and then I shall have to drop the 
subject of “ Jessica” altogether with the girls, and sneak out of my 
promise of lending them the book. Don’t you think,’ he suggested, 
‘it would be fairer if we were to make a compact? If I am not 
allowed to speak about the poem to anyone else, may I talk of it 
with you, and will you tell me a little about it, where you took 
the scenes from and what you were alluding to in different places ? 
There are so many things I have been wanting to ask the author.’ 

Nathalie agreed to this, thinking she could do no less, and she 
told him that all her scenes were taken from places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beecham. 

Brian was intensely interested at this information and most 
anxious to see them all. Could Nathalie, and would she, one day 
take him to them ? 

‘It would take a great many days,’ she answered. 

‘ Well, I shall be here for some time to come, so that would 
not matter,’ he promptly replied to this objection, and though 
Nathalie discovered others he was equally quick in suggesting 
their antidotes. And he dwelt so much upon the onerous nature 
of his part of the compact that she felt no course open for her if she 
wished to keep him steadfast in it, but resignedly to accept her own. 

The walks which would be required to bring them to the dif- 
ferent points of interest which had been described in ‘ Jessica,’ 
would have to take place, it was found, in the early morning, and 
that for various reasons : 

Reason I,—Brian’s duty was by no means a sinecure, and with 
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the addition of social calls, which are things that must not be 
neglected, would occupy him fully through the day. 

Reason II.—Nathalie’s time also was hardly at her own dis- 
posal, as she was always being wanted by the cousins for some- 
thing or other, and could not count upon being at leisure at any 
pre-arranged hour. 

Reason I1I.—The sea and the headlands were seen to greatest 
advantage among the mist effects and sunrise glories of early day- 
light, and some of the best descriptions in the poem, those it was 
most important to verify, were given of this hour. 

Reason IV.—Early walks like these might be taken without 
anyone being the wiser, whereas if made by the garish light of 
noon, or at the time when all sensible people were playing tennis, 
they would be sure to attract observation and curiosity, and this 
might lead to the discovery of the secret. 

It required a considerable amount of conversation to arrange 
all this satisfactorily, and in the course of it Nathalie told Brian 
something about the writing of her poem, its refusal by one 
publisher after another, till a day came when she received a letter 
of acceptance on the terms of divided expenses and profits; how, 
having laid by every penny of her pocket-money she could spare 
for some time, she had been able to accept these terms and thus 
‘ Jessica’ had become, unknown to anybody, a published volume. 

‘I have been thinking,’ Brian said, at the end of their talk, 
‘now your cousins know about the book, they are perfectly certain 
to buy it, unless I lend them my own, as I promised. What is 
to be done?’ ‘Tear out the page which has that song on it,’ 
Nat answered, for when a person has half one’s confidence, he may 
as well have the remaining moiety, and she had told Brian all 
about that distressing school-room incident. 

‘And destroy my own copy!’ 

‘I will give you another,’ she answered immediately. 

*“ With the author’s compliments ”? how nice!’ 

He spoke as if no such thought had for one moment occurred 
to his own mind. 

Then the breakfast-gong boomed, with the solemn and im- 
pressive sound wherewith the Englishman is called to that serious 
proceeding, eating, and the sharers of this important literary secret 
joined the darkened multitude in the dining-room. 

‘He might certainly be worse,’ Nathalie reflected; ‘as com- 
pared with the boys he is tolerable, very tolerable for a man.’ 

Perhaps it was not so very strange, or even unpardonable that 
the girls had been enthusiastic about their cousin. It was at 
least more comprehensible than their ardour over the beating of a 
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stupid ball backwards and forwards across a net on an inartistically 
level lawn, while lanes and fields and shore were at their loveliest, 
but a few paces off, all through a midsummer day, or their delight 
in the gatherings together of men and women and dogs with as 
much display and array and commotion, as if they had been going 
forth to some glorious war, for the purpose simply of hunting to 
death a poor frightened little animal which, if it needed to be de- 
stroyed, might have been killed with one shot from a gun. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next morning both Nathalie and Brian awoke with a faint 
sense of compunction over the yesterday’s agreement they were 
about to carry out; but Nat reflected that she had had no choice 
in the matter, being absolutely bound to follow what course the 
tyrannical holder of her secret chose to prescribe for her. Was she 
not in his power? She might writhe then, but she had only to obey. 

Brian at the same time told himself how unfair it would have 
been upon this shy little Nathalie to have induced her to do any- 
thing likely to bring down upon her the chaff—let us hope he was 
too free from vanity to add, and jealousy—of the other girls, as 
public walks with him would certainly have done. And to have 
missed the opportunity of seeing the places she had described 
with her would have been to throw away a chance of cultivating 
friendship with a poet that might occur once only in a lifetime, 
and one should never throw away an opportunity, the moralists 
tell us, of giving or getting good. Besides he was thus showing 
the little appreciated Nathalie how greatly her work was valued 
by him at least, and it is always nice to be kind. 

Moreover, as they both remembered, and that made the whole 
thing absolutely unimpeachable, they were cousins; Violet had 
said so. 

At 7 A.M. therefore, which was the hour when Nathalie was 
accustomed to set out on her rambles, they met. 

It was a soft grey morning with a clear sky overhead, but great 
banks of mist hanging over the sea. Every blade of grass on 
the cliff was hung with drops of moisture, each cobweb in the 
hedge-rows strung on every thread, with a thousand tiny beads. 
On the land side there stretched away to the walkers’ right a 
broad expanse of moorland, where a patch of purple heather still 
lingered here and there, and the bracken was turning from green 
to gold. Beyond was a tract of woodland, at first only a grey 
mass of indistinguishable foliage, but by degrees creeping out 
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into colour, the beautiful though sober tints of English autumn, 
as the sun gained more power to clear the air. 

Nathalie’s manner was exceedingly demure as she shook hands 
with her cousin and then walked along by his side, answering his 
remarks dutifully and occasionally pointing out, in a solemn 
manner, some object which had been pictured in ‘ Jessica.’ 

Brian had spent several hours the evening before in re-reading 
the poem and getting up all its details, and he could have beaten 
anyone in England, the author herself hardly excepted, if on that 
morning he had gone in for a competitive examination on this 
Idyll of the Sea. 

When Nathalie found that he remembered all about the old 
lightning-scathed tree, and could repeat the very words in which 
she had described the way in which the lightning had scathed it, 
she thawed a little. 

Since an enforced submission was her lot, her best course might 
be to yield a gracious obedience. If she must walk with this Brian 
she might as well be magnanimous and converse with him affably. 

Having once decided on this and made the start, Nathalie kept 
to her resolution nobly. She was soon talking with her companion 
in the most animated manner, answering his questions with all the 
fulness he could desire, even volunteering information not actually 
within the compact, and letting him completely behind the scenes 
as to the inner part of the making of her poem. 

‘Your book begins on just such a morning as this!’ remarked 
Brian, as they stood a mile or two on their way, looking from the 
top of a crag on the mist-clouds which were beginning to take 
form in soft grey and white masses over the sea, and falling away 
towards the horizon. 

‘I like your description of the thunder-storm coming up out 
of the fog, so much,’ he went on. ‘Is that taken from Nature ?’ 

‘Yes. Everything which I write is, except just the romance: 
of Jessica and Paul. They are imaginary people.’ 

‘I am sorry; their story is sotouching and pretty. And I was 
looking forward to making acquaintance with Jessica.’ 

‘They would be uninteresting married people though, by this 
time,’ Nat said, by way of consolation, and added ‘I hope you 
liked Paul, too?’ 

‘Oh yes, I liked Paul. Only I do not think he was altogether 
worthy of Jessica, do you? She was such a fairy-like, ethereal 
little thing, like some rare wild flower one might find in an out- 
of-the-way place.’ It is wonderful how poetical one may grow 
when in the company of poets—‘ And Paul is of course just an 
ordinary young man.’ 

Py 
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‘I am sorry you think so, because I cannot bear ordinary 
young men.’ 

* J am very sorry to heat that,’ answered Brian. There was 
silence fora moment. Nathalie broke it. 

‘Was Irude? Iamso sorry. But I was not really thinking 
about you, especially, when I said it.’ 

She did not tell him that she had not been thinking about 
him at all, and in fact that he was not precisely what she meant 
as coming under the head of men she could not bear, because 
that would have seemed like flattery, and it is only a base soul 
that will stoop to flatter its tyrant. 

‘Now, we are close to the place,’ she said at last. ‘We have 
to scramble down those rocks and then you will see it all and the 
cottage where Jessica lived, and Jessica’s mother too, if you like 
to come in and pay her a visit.’ 

‘ Your cousins used to wonder why you were so fond of making 
acquaintance with all these poor people, the fishermen and so on ? 
I suppose it was because you wanted to find out all about their 
lives that you might be able to write this book.’ 

Nathalie turned on him eyes full of reproach. ‘No!’ she 
exclaimed, in a tone which made Brian feel very much ashamed 
of himself. ‘I go to see them because I love them, because they 
are my friends. And I write about them for the same reason, I 
suppose. It only does to write about what one loves, I think,’ she 
added, ‘ because one never really knows anything or anybody else.’ 

They had reached the top of the rocks now where the‘ scramble’ 
was to begin. 

‘Can I help you down ?’ 

Ridiculous question! There was Nathalie in two seconds, ever 
so far in front of him, running down like a drop of water, passing 
over all obstacles without the least difficulty or any strained or 
excessive exertion. . 

Brian was not long in following her, however, perhaps a little 
quicker than she had expected him to be, and they stood together 
on the shore. 

The cloud which had wrapped the sea was entirely melted 
away now and the whole ocean glistened sheen in the brightness 
of the morning sun. A breeze had sprung up and was driving 
soft fleecy masses across the delicate blue of the sky, against 
which the yellow branches of a sycamore tree, and the sombre 
green of a Scotch fir, growing at the top of the cliff, stood out in 
exquisite contrast. White sea-gulls skimmed backwards and for- 
wards, uttering their monotonous cry and the little waves broke 
gently upon the pebbles. 
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‘ What a glorious morning!’ Brian exclaimed: 

He was promptly rebuked for his platitude. 

‘If you don’t mind, please’ (Nathalie’s own peculiar pleading 
‘please’) ‘Would you not talk just for a minute or two? I cannot 
bear talking when I am looking at something very beautiful any 

more than when I am hearing lovely music.’ 

So they were silent till Nathalie at last drew along breath and 
said, ‘ Now, talk away again, thank you,’ which silenced Brian’quite 
as effectually as the last: remark had done. 

The tyrant had been merciful and Nat showed gratitude. She 
told him all about the bay, and described its appearance under the 
influence of storm, and pointed out the path down which Jessica had 
come on the morning when she met her fate in the person of Paul, 
and the ash-tree at the trunk of which she had seated herself and 
looked down on the boulders below. 

‘Rather a perilous position, I should think,’ Brian remarked. 

‘Oh no, it isn’t. The tree is secure enough really, or it would 
not have kept firm through all these storms. I have often gone 
and sat there. I like,’ she added, ‘ to go through all the scenes I 
am writing about myself, and I can almost imagine myself one of 
the people I am describing.’ 

‘I wish you would go through that scene now,’ Brian said. 
‘Do!—Imagine Iam not here. It would give oda much more 
vivid an impréssion of the opening of your poem.’ 

Nathalie instantly complied. She ran up the rocky path and 
seated herself on the foot of the ash-tree, looking down. 

Brian wert and stood on the beach below, taking his stand on 
a particular boulder and in.a particular attitude. 

This was just where, Nathalie’s eyes ought to fall in the enact- 
ing of her part. And they did fall there. 

‘Would you mind moving just a little?’ she said. ‘Only a 
few feet will do. Thanks. You see I can’t possibly imagine my- 
self Jessica looking down on Paul, when you are standing on that 
stone, exactly where he ought to be.’ 

Brian moved. After all, tyrants are not such a hopeless kind 
of individuals to deal with as is sometimes represented. They 
may even be reduced to a condition where the part which they 
fill towards their slaves is reversed. 

When Nathalie came down from her exalted seat on the ash- 
tree root, Brian sought for a twinkle beneath her long eye-lashes 
and was not certain that he did not catch one. 

If so, however, it was suppressed immediately and he and his 
victim went on to the fisherman’s cottage where Nat introduced her 
cousin to her seafaring friends. 
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Here the shy little poet lost all trace of reserve and mental 
malaise. The children screamed with joy at seeing her, and were 
eager to be told one of her stories about mermaids and water-babies. 

Jessica’s mother showed no surprise at the untimeliness of her 
visit, but welcomed her and her companion cordially. The old 
grandfather in the chimney corner broke out into smiles and gruff 
cordiality over her and her companion. 

He was unfortunately deaf, however, and could not be made 
to understand the relationship between the latter and his young 
friend. 

‘A cousin,’ Nathalie explained. 

‘Oh, aye! <A very fine young man too, my dear, and I wish 
you joy of him.’ 

‘Yes; he is my cousin.’ 

‘I thought so. Well, well. I used always to tell you as he’d 
come along some day. And I wish you every happiness, Miss, and 
you, too, Sir. And you may take my word that you are a lucky 
man.’ 

‘I think it will soon be our breakfast-time,’ said Nathalie, 
suddenly, jumping up from the chair she had taken and shaking 
off the children who had infested her, with flaming cheeks and 
angry, sparkling eyes. ‘ We had better come home, Brian.’ 

It was a little unreasonable of her to be so wrathful with him! 

Now this stupid old man, who had been so persistently deaf to 
all that was addressed to himself, caught this last word distinctly, 
and murmured to himself, ‘ Brian is his name, is it? Brian, she 
calls him,’ in the most exasperating manner. 

‘We are cousins!’ Nathalie cried, with her parting breath, as 
she left the cottage. And Brian, as they went home, made some 
interesting philosophical remarks on the subject of deaf people. 

‘Yes, he might be worse—a great, great deal worse,’ Nat 
soliloquised, as, at length released by her oppressor, she sought 
her own room to make herself ready for breakfast. 

And, with all the hardship of her position, this was a com~ 
forting reflection. 


CHaPTer VII. 


AFTER this, the tyrant and his helpless thrall had many 
morning walks together. 

After a time, one gets inured to the most disagreeable 
things, and, before very long, Nathalie was able to endure the 
trials of her captivity with great fortitude, and at last came 
hardly to feel them, 
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Brian certainly made his yoke as light as possible, and showed 
every conceivable consideration for his victim. And he kept her 
secret most staunchly. 

The cousins all read ‘ Jessica,’ and all went into raptures over it. 

The descriptions of Nature were so beautiful, the characters 
so life-like, and the quiet humour so delicious! Everything which 
Brian had found in it, they found too, and his original opinion 
went on spreading ‘like circles widening round upon a clear, blue 
river.’ Nathalie began at last to be afraid that Brian would get 
as tired of ‘ Jessica’ as she had of ‘ Brian.’ | 

‘Has your cousin ever read the poem?’ he asked, one day, 
casually. 

‘Nat? No, I don’t think so. She never cares for anything 
that we do,’ answered Margaret. 

‘I do not think she would understand it,’ said Mary. ‘She 
could not catch its beauties, and the subtle humour would be lost 
on her. It requires cultivation to enter into poetry like this.’ 

‘Dear Nat is so unpractical, too,’ remarked Violet. ‘She 
would never condescend to the details of cottage life, and that 
description of an accident would simply bore her. Whoever wrote 
the book must know all about ambulance treatment,’ she added. 
‘You see they did just the right things.’ 

‘Only an artist could appreciate a description like that at the 
beginning of the fourth canto,’ said Alice. ‘It is word-painting 
simply.’ They all agreed that the poem would be thrown away 
upon Nat. 

And did they not recognise the descriptions given of beauties 
by which all their lives they had been surrounded? the reader 
may ask. 

They did not, for not one of them had ever seen them! 

That he had gone through the world with his bright, keen 
eyes more than three-quarters shut, Brian was now beginning to 
discover. And as every day he found his taste for beauty develop- 
ing and the perception of Nature growing under the poetical in- 
fluence which dominated his early morning hours, he became 
gradually aware that the spell was not thrown off when he said 
‘ good-bye’ to his poet-friend at the gates of Beech Hall, so that 
it was evident there must be a subjective and not simply an ob- 
jective motion at work in his mind. In fact, the reader will be 
astonished to hear, he discovered that he was for the first time in 
his life, in love! 

But was Nathalie in love with him ? 

That, he had no reason, whatever, to suppose. She had for 
some time tolerated him simply. Now she showed him a little 
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more friendship, but: he was still, Brian feared, in her eyes, what 
with painful distinctness, he felt in his own, when with her, simply 
an ordinary young man. 

The mornings were growing dark and chilly now, and it was 
obvious that the before-breakfast walks would shortly have to be 
abandoned. 

‘We must have just, one more, please,’ Brian said, and never 
had the word in her month sounded more imploring. 

Nathalie consented. The period of her thraldom was very 
close to its fulfilment now. There was but one more place to be 
visited, and then she would have accomplished her share of the 
compact between them. 

‘It is a long way to Friar Cape,’ Nathalie said. ‘ We should 
have to start by moonlight.’ 

‘Not if we set out about half-past seven. The girls are going 
to a ball on Monday, aren’t they? That will make breakfast later 
the next day. Suppose we were to go then ?’ 

Now Tuesday next was the first day of December, and it was 
on this very date as testified by the words upon it, 

Winter, new-born, opened his eyes to life, 

With a faint smile, 
that the final scene of ‘Jessica’ was enacted. Brian therefore 
awaited his answer with some trembling of heart. 

Since this was the last act of obedience demanded of her, 
however, Nathalie thought it best to consent, and she told Brian 
something to that effect. 

It was a clear still morning when the cousins set out for their 
last walk together in the interests of poetry. A slight hoar frost 
crisped the grass, and gave a silvery coating to the black twigs of 
the hawthorn bushes. The bracken had turned a dying and brown 
purple, but there were still some crimson and yellow leaves upon 
the bramble-sprays and the scarlet berries among the glossy holly- 
leaves made up for the bareness of the other hedge-row bushes, 
which had now shed the whole of their golden and russet garment. 
A robin was. singing, perched on a twig with that sweet song 
which has been immortalised by an unknown writer in one of the 
finest gems of poetry which our language possesses; and they 
stopped for a moment to hear it. It was.a very silent walk they 
took that morning. The sun had not risen yet, and a curious 
stillness hung over the frozen earth. Nathalie’s eyes wore a very 
far-away look, and Brian’s seemed to have caught something of 
their. dreaminess. 

They reached their destination after an hour’s walking and 
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scrambled down on to the beach, whence the rock, so like a friar 
of orders grey that it had given the name ‘Friar Cape’ to the 
projection which it crowned, was seen to the best advantage. 

‘This is just the day and just the time that Paul met Jessica 
that last morning,’ Brian said. 

Nathalie’s eyes were upon the eastern sky, brilliant with rosy 
light, for the sun was on the point of rising and there was not a 
cloud to hinder his ascent. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. His words had not been very loud, but 
hers was lower. 

‘ And it was exactly at this place.’ 

‘Yes.’ It was hardly as much as a whisper this time. 

‘And when Jessica turned from looking out over the sea, and 
saw him standing there beside her,’ Brian went on, in a very 
unusual voice for him, for it had a tremble in it, ‘and holding out 
his hands to her, she put both her own in his and cried, “ Paul!”’ 

Nathalie had turned now, and somehow, in the course of one 
moment, her little hands were in her cousin’s. 

‘Oh, Brian, Brian!’ she said, and her voice might have been 

very well described as a cry. ‘ But—I never thought that I loved 
you.’ 
‘Neither did Jessica, Paul. But you see that she did; she 
found out that morning that she had loved him always, though 
he was only an ordinary young man, no more worthy of her than 
Iam of you, Nathalie!—And when the sun rose’—The orange 
rim appeared, cleaving the water and the sky and came up 
gorgeous, flooding the earth and sea with light. 

And if you want to know what he saw as he looked on the 
beach you have only to procure ‘ Jessica—An Idyll of the Sea; 
being a poem in five cantos. By Nathalie M. Pelham. Twenti- 
eth Edition.’ But it is unnecessary to particularise further. 
Every bookseller knows the work; and so must the reader if he 
keeps au cowrant with the literature of the day. 


CHaPTer VIII. 


Tat afternoon Brian informed his cousins of the important 
fact that he was engaged to be married. And if the hair of 
the seven young ladies did not go up on end, it says a great 
deal for the restraining powers of hairpins. Each made an in- 
terjection containing at least fifty marks of admiration, while 
all cried in one voice, ‘Oh, Brian, who to?’ except Mary, whose 
grammar never forsook her, and she said, ‘To whom ?’ 
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‘You must congratulate me very much,’ he answered. ‘I 

know you all will. I am engaged to the author of “ Jessica ”!’ 
Whereupon he was met by a perfect volley of ?s and !s, till 
at last he made comprehensive answer to them all by saying, 

‘ And if you will allow me, I will introduce her to you.’ 

He stepped a moment behind the screen which stood before 
the door—a moment of perfectly breathless excitement with all 
the girls—and then came before them once more with her hand 
in his. It—was— 

‘Nat!’ 

‘Nat !!’ 

Nat!!!’ 

‘Nat !!!!? 





And this is the end of the story. 


M. DAL VERO, 
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Co Amarigsa. 


Lapy, dear, I greatly fear 
My love thou art refusing ; 

My fervent vows, my frequent sighs, 
To thee are but amusing. 


Ah, cruel love! will nothing move 
Thy stony heart to passion ? 

Can such perfection know not love, 
Or is it out of fashion ? 


Such love as mine should kindle thine: 
Instead of still coquetting, 

Yield to my prayer and whisper ‘ yes,’ 
Mere prudishness forgetting. 


No gift will I to thee deny ; 
To serve thee will be pleasure 
Thy happiness shall be my bliss, 


Thy love my chiefest treasure ! 


WILLIAM E. BAILEY. 
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But since I must fix or on black eyes or blue, 
Quickly make up my mind ’twixt a Grace or a Muse, 
Prithee, Venus, assist me which course to pursue 
Where Paris himself would be puzzled to choose. 


_ THOUGHTS, something in the strain of the above lines of Alaric 
Watts, occupied the mind of Mark Darrel as he paced the beach at 
Paignton. Now and then he stopped and drew patterns on the 
sand with his stick; patterns that had no meaning unless they 
represented the intricacies of his mind. He did not even notice 
some one coming towards him, and started when a hand was laid 
on his shoulder. 

‘ Marshall, you here!’ was his exclamation, when turning, he 
faced a thin haggard-looking man. ‘Have you come for health 
or dissipation ?’ | 

‘Both, as you know, are matters of perfect indifference to me,’ 
Ernest Marshall answered with a smile. ‘ What are you doing, 
silent by the shores of the loud-sounding sea—so engrossed in 
thought that you start when I touch you ?’ 

‘I was thinking very hard.’ 

‘ How unusual!’ said Marshall. 

‘I can tell you that it is very tough work when a fellow isn’t 
given to thinking all day and all night like you. And I’ve got to 
choose a wife, which you, lucky fellow! are determined never to 
do.’ 

‘Who is the young lady?’ 

‘That,’ exclaimed Mark, ‘is just what I can’t decide. My 
uncle has announced his wish that I should marry and settle. 
He has fixed his choice on two Miss Rivers, co-heiresses, and says 
I may marry either of them. But they’re both nice girls, and I 
can’t decide.’ 

‘You are in love with neither; you can’t marry them both, 
and you won’t go away. Good heavens! what slavery to an old 
man and his money!’ 

‘I like my uncle; I’ve been brought up as his heir; it’s no 
slavery,’ Mark answered laughing. ‘But those girls—I can’t de- 
cide between them. I have tried to see whether when with 
Christine I am not miserable without Leonora ; or whether I don’t 
like Leonora far less than Christine. But I can’t discern any 
difference in my feelings. I believe I prefer both to be together, 
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then I can look at Christine and talk to Leonora. Christine is 
the pretty one; but then-she is such a little goose. Leonora 
really is clever and has lots to say; but I hate ugly women. I’m 
like the prince in the fairy tale, only unfortunately I haven’t the 
power of imparting my wisdom to anyone, and I doubt if they’d 
gain much if I could. If Christine only had Leonora’s wits, she 
would be perfect.’ 

‘ Leonora’s soul in Christine’s body,’ said Marshall reflectively, 
in his turn drawing on the sand. 

‘I said Leonora’s wits,’ corrected Mark. ‘I don’t care two- 
pence about their souls.’ 

‘The soul,’ said Marshall, ‘is the seat of all wit and learning. 
The body is merely the case in which it is contained, and its being 
there is merely an accident over which many souls have no contro]. 
I believe, Mark, that I could help you in this matter.’ 

‘I wish you would,’ Darrel exclaimed. ‘My uncle asks me 
every day when I mean to marry, and I’m sure I don’t know.’ 

‘ You know that, through a long course of studies, I possess 
powers undeveloped in most men ?’ 

‘I’ve sometimes seen you do awfully queer things,’ Mark 
replied, scarcely impressed by the gravity of his friend’s manner. 

‘Let me have an opportunity of mesmerizing these two young 
ladies, and we will see whether it is not possible better to regu- 
late the balance of wit and beauty.’ 

‘ [expect they would jump at the notion of being mesmerized,’ 
said Mark. ‘ But you will not hurt them ?’ 

‘Trust me, and be silent about this conversation,’ answered 
Marshall ; and then, with a dignified air, strode away over the sands. 
‘It will be a difficult, risky attempt,’ he thought as he went. 
‘But, if successful, what power it will assure me in the future!’ 

Meanwhile Mark turned his steps towards the home of the 
Miss— Rivers. 

The sisters were sitting in the drawing-room where the pas- 
sion flower that grew over the verandah darkened the windows. 
Leonora, the elder, was working. She hardly deserved Mark’s 
epithet of ugly ; some people would have thought that broad brow 
with the dark hair combed away from it and the regular features 
handsome. But then, Christine! She was sitting in a low chair, 
her hands clasped behind her head, her feet crossed in an attitude 
of idle grace. Like her sister’s her eyes were grey, with dark brows 
and lashes; but her hair was of that peculiar brown which ends 
in golden tips, and, cut short, framed her face like a nimbus. 
Her complexion was of the pink and white of a peach, and the 
red lips had a somewhat childish pout. Nature had rounded off 
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her figure like that of a marble statue; while Leonora’s worst 
fault was that of being somewhat angular. For some time they 
had been silent, Christine almost asleep ; now she roused herself 
to say: 

‘There is Mr. Darrel, I know his ring.’ 

Leonora thrust her work away with a little air of agitation like 
one anxious to appear at her best. Christine never stirred. She 
only held out a languid hand when Mark entered the room, and 
asked him if it was not ‘horribly hot.’ He thought how pretty 
she looked while addressing his conversation to Leonora. From 
Christine no one expected conversation. Mark would have liked 
to be a Turk and marry both of them—Christine for ornament, 
Leonora for all practical purposes. 

His errand was to propose that Ernest Marshall should mesme- 
rize the sisters, and it was not long before he introduced the subject. 

‘What fun!’ said Christine, rousing herself. 

‘ How very interesting,’ said Leonora. ‘ Does yourfriend study 
occult science, Mr. Darrel? I’ve lately been reading a little about 
it, and it seems quite fascinating.’ 

‘I fancy Marshall knows a lot about such things. But they 
are mysteries, you know. One must not make many inquiries.’ 

‘Can he tell fortunes?’ asked Christine. 

Darrel laughed. ‘ You’d better ask him,’ he said, ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Fortune-telling is the lowest form of spiritualism,’ remarked 
Leonora. 

‘But it is far the most interesting,’ urged Christine. ‘He 
will not hurt us, will he, Mr. Darrel ?’ 

‘TI shall be here to protect you,’ he gallantly answered. 

And the séance was fixed for the next evening, when the elders 
of the family dined out, but the presence of some juvenile cousins 
would ensure all propriety. 

A decided nervousness showed itself in the demeanour of Mr. 
Marshall and the two girls the next evening. Mark, ignorant of 
what momentous events were to take place, alone retained his 
natural mood, and made himself thoroughly agreeable to the young 
cousins invited tomeet them. Dinner over, there was no lingering 
of the gentlemen in the dining-room, they followed the girls, and 
talked until the gathering twilight threw the whole drawing-room 
into shadow. 

‘This is getting most eerie,’ one of the girls remarked, when 
Marshall, rising, asked Leonora whether she was ready for the 
ceremony. 

‘ My intention is,’ he said, ‘to mesmerize you two sisters to- 
gether, that your souls may journey into space side by side.’ 
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‘I’m glad no one is going to mesmerize me,’ quoth a cousin, 
sitting as near as possible to the half-open window. And so ner- 
vous was she that, as soon as Marshall’s passes had thrown Leonora 
into sleep, she hurried away into the garden, taking her sister with 
her. 

‘They are no loss,’ the mesmerist whispered, as slowly Chris- 
tine’s beautiful face sank slumbering against the crimson velvet of 
the chair. In deep unconsciousness the two sisters lay before the 
young men, and Ernest Marshall, turning to his friend, said : 

‘I am going, by power of will, to make you see what I can 
see.’ 
And dimly in the twilight Mark could discern two pale forms 
floating above the sisters. That one over the head of Leonora 
seemed farthest away, but a thin silver thread seemed to attach 
each of those shining beings to its companion girl. 

‘Those,’ explained Marshall, ‘are the higher powers that in- 
habit every human body—in common language they are called the 
souls. Leonora’s, you see, is prone to take higher flights into the 
realms of space than her sister’s. Christine’s is the more material. 
Now, let me effect the change you so desired, and transfer Leonora’s 
soul into Christine’s body.’ 

Quickly bending forward he loosened first one silver cord, then 
the other. One instant he held the two in his hands, and during 
that moment the life seemed to ebb away from the unconscious 
forms before him. Mark trembled; had this mad experiment 
killed both the girls? He shut his eyes, to reopen them and see 
Marshall making those passes that were to arouse the girls from 
their mesmeric sleep. 

‘You doubted my powers,’ he said to Mark. ‘But I have done 
what you wished. I only entreat that you will be silent.’ 

Christine first revived. 

‘ Ah, how strange!’ she said, passing her hand over her eyes. 
‘I seem to have seen so much, and yet can remember none of it.’ 

‘What passes in trances is seldom remembered,’ Marshall told 
her. 

‘Isn’t it ? How tiresome !’ exclaimed Leonora, who now awoke 
to things mundane. And in the gathering twilight Mark fan- 
cied he saw her pout. Christine often pouted, it suited her red 
lips very well, but, somehow, it was not becoming to Leonora. 

Ernest made some brief inventions to satisfy the sisters’ curi- 
osity as to what had passed during their trance. The cousins re- 
entered, and Christine energetically cried out for lights. 

‘I thought you hated sitting in the dark, Leonora ?’ she said. 
‘Moving about is such a lot of trouble,’ answered the elder 
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sister. And when the lights were brought in Mark saw that she 
was reclining in almost the same attitude Christine was wont to 
adopt, with hands clasped behind her head and feet crossed to- 
gether. The position made her seem marvellously angular. 

But Mark was not inclined to pay any heed to Leonora. His 
attentions were directed towards Christine, now possessing both 
a talented soul and attractive body. 

They walked up and down on the verandah, and Christine 
talked about the movements of the stars. Mark remembered a 
similar conversation that had taken place with Leonora a few 
nights previously. Then he had enjoyed it. But now the long 
words and learned terms seemed ill-suited tothe rosy lips and lan- 
guid tones of Christine. She bored him, and he was glad when 
they went in. Within the drawing-room unusual scenes were 
taking place. The cousins had asked for some music, but as 
Leonora turned over song after song she denied knowing any one 
of them. 

‘I am sure I never played or sang that,’ she said, rejecting one 
with a rather elaborate accompaniment. And finally she chose a 
song of Christine’s remarkable for nothing but its feebleness. Even 
then she blundered over the accompaniment, and, rising from the 
piano, remarked, ‘ I never can play anything from sight.’ 

‘ You used to be able to play anything,’ said her cousin. ‘Try 
and play something by heart.’ 

Hitherto Leonora had excelled in that art, where the fingers 
seem to move without guidance, unconsciously taught by the 
brain. To-night all her skill failed her, not a piece could she 
play, all was mere bungling, and she turned from the piano in 
disgust. 

Marshall, leaning by the empty fireplace, looked on with a 
sardonic smile, delighting in the success of his experiment. The 
smile increased as he saw Leonora throw herself upon a sofa and 
begin uttering silly little nothings to her cousin. And when 
Christine, with Mark, came into the room, he asked whether she 
would sing. 

Unlike her sister, there seemed nothing Christine would not 
undertake. She unhesitatingly accepted a song of Mark’s choosing 
which he never noticed was inscribed with Leonora’s name, and 
sat down to sing it. But the hands that touched the keys played 
uncertainly, and the voice was but a feeble pipe that tried the 
elaborate cadences. 

‘How silly,’ remarked one of the cousins, ‘for Christine to 
think she can sing like Leonora!’ 
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‘I never imagined she could do it so well from sight,’ replied 
the other. 

As for Leonora, she took no notice of anyone, merely lounging 
on the sofa, as if she was intended for an ornament, while Christine 
laughed and talked enough for two. 

‘Leonora wants to captivate Mr. Darrel by looking and be- 
having just like Christine,’ the cousins said. And the words fell 
on Leonora’s ears, making her strangely uncomfortable. 

They had bidden their guests good-night and were going up- 
stairs. Leonora was conscious of not feeling like herself, of a 
nature struggling within her to which she was unaccustomed. A 
book lay upon a table in her room, she took it up and looked at 
it, but laid it down again after reading a line or two. It seemed 
incomprehensible. What had made her attempt anything so dry 
and unreadable ? 

She leaned from the window and looked across at the sea rolling 
under the starry sky. Surely, once upon a time, these things had 
more meaning for her than they offered this night? She could 
not remember. Everything seemed dim and distant as in a 
past existence. She thought of her cousin’s speech. The idea 
was consoling. 

‘I must be in love,’ she said to herself. 

In love with Mark Darrel. It was a restful idea, and in 
dwelling upon it Leonora found comfort. 

Christine Rivers felt within her a power unfelt before when 
she awoke the next morning. She really had no idea she was so 
clever, and whilst dressing designed a new gown that should fill 
all the girls of Paignton with envy. But other things besides 
dresses occupied her attention. She carried two fat learned volumes 
away from the lending library, astonishing the librarian, and 
causing Leonora to exclaim : 

‘ How can you read those things ? ’ 

‘You used to read tough books,’ replied aniotinn. ‘It’s my 
turn now. Voila tout!’ 

But Leonora knew nothing about the time stots she read hard 
books. She sat on a bench looking at the sea and thinking of 
Mark. And the thoughts made her soul look out of her eyes, so 
that, for the first time, people remarked how very beautiful Miss 
Rivers’s eyes were. 

The change in the sisters was obvious to everyone. Mark Darrel 
did not quite like it. He took no notice of Leonora, but he cer- 
tainly did not admire the transformed Christine. The learning 
that sat so well on her sister seemed with her mere pedantry. 
And how conceited she was! Moreover, there remained all manner 
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of little airs and graces which ill-suited her new style of character, 
A learned coquette! Could anything be more appalling? Yet 
Mark tried to persuade himself that he loved her. He had got 
the woman, or rather the combination of women, that he wanted, 
and he had no intention of owning himself dissatisfied. Certainly 
not to Ernest Marshall, who a few days later rather maliciously 
asked how he liked the results of the experiment, as if he did not 
expect any expression of pleasure. 

Out of pure devotion to Christine Mark plodded miles by 
her side in pursuit of insects, entomology being the science she 
was pleased to study. Christine did not walk fast and soon tired. 
She was not accustomed to walking. It was a true case of the 
spirit being willing and the flesh weak. 

At last she managed to tire herself out, and Mark, arriving one 
day to keep an appointment, found her lounging on the sofa in 
one of the old luxurious attitudes, and looking lovely. Resolutely 
he turned his eyes from the impaled daddy-long-legs near her 
and tried to imagine her the Christine of his ideal—beautiful, and 
gifted with a brilliant genius. He shoved aside the daddy-long- 
legs, and sat in its place. And then he asked her to marry 
him. 

‘Oh, Mr. Darrel, what are you saying?’ she cried. ‘I am 
sure I have done nothing to lead you into such a mistake. I 
never intend to marry. I feel a higher career before me than 
most women care for. I mean to devote myself to science, it is 
so interesting. Have you seen any crane-fly ?’ 

Feeling rather crushed Mark restored the insect. 

‘Thank you,’ said Christine. ‘Please let us imagine this con- 
versation unspoken, Mr. Darrel.’ 

She was so cool, so indifferent ; Mark had an uncomfortable 
sensation of being the most agitated of the two. He never detected 
a certain watchfulness in her eyes, nor did it occur to him again to 
press his suit. He was glad to say good-bye, glad to find himself 
in the garden. 

Leonora was there, gathering flowers. During these few weeks 
of neglect Leonora had been doing something very wonderful, she 
had been growing beautiful. Mark could not help thinking that 
she was strangely improved as they clasped hands over a rose- 
bush and he begged for one of the buds. He did not hurry from 
the place as fast as he had thought to do, but lingered in the 
garden with her, and they talked about Christine’s turn for 
learning. 

‘It seems so odd,’ Mark said, ignoring that he knew all about 
it. ‘You used to be the clever one caring for all these things.’ 
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‘Used I?’ pensively replied Leonora. ‘They have lost all 
their {pleasure now for me. I am restless, unhappy. I want 
something, but I don’t know what it is.’ 

‘Shall I tell you?’ half whispered Mark. ‘It is someone to 
love and cherish you always as I should do.’ 

Not half an hour had elapsed since he had proposed to Chris- 
tine, yet, as he spoke to Leonora, he knew that this time he was 
doing right. The girl whom all along he had loved was in his 
arms. To him she seemed perfect as they kissed amongst the 
rose-bushes. 

‘A nice use you have made of my kindness,’ Marshall said, 
when the engagement was announced. I made a perfect woman 
for you, and you choose the one who combines her sister’s faults 
with her own.’ 

‘You may keep the perfect woman for yourself,’ Mark replied. 
‘I never knew, until you meddled with Christine, how intolerable 
such a woman could be. Leonora quite satisfies me ; I don’t want 
any more experiments.’ 

Some gossips have been unkind enough to say that the change 
of character in the sisters is entirely due to their desire to marry 
Darrel. These people declare that the labours of the younger 
sister in science, and her successes, are the effects of disappoint- 


ment, and that Mrs. Darrel hides her learning under a bushel 
because her husband dislikes ‘ very superior women.’ 

And Mark, when driven to confession, is obliged to own that 
he shut his eyes at the most critical point of that psychical 
experiment, 
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Part I. 


At an early hour one bleak March morning, Mr. Cowlingshaw, 
senior partner of the old-established firm of solicitors, Cowling- 
shaw, Deeds and Costs, was rung up from his comfortable bed by 
the arrival of a telegram reading as follows: ‘ Roden, to Mr. 
Cowlingshaw, Solicitor, High Street, Herdwick—Go at once.’ 

The message was laconic, but it was fully understood. ‘ Con- 
found him!’ said the solicitor, as he looked at it in the sickly light 
of early daybreak, a frown on his brow. Then ringing the bell, he 
ordered that his strong horse Emperor should be saddled as soon 
as possible, and coffee heated for himself; and hurrying his toilet, 
was before long riding at a brisk pace along the high road to the 
vast estate of Harbury Priors. He presented the appearance of 
what he was—a prosperous man. The east wind being full in his 
face, he had pulled his soft hat down over his eyes, and drawn his 
woollen scarf up to cover his mouth, so little of his countenance 
was visible ; he was elderly, of stout strong frame, wore a riding- 
coat with thick cape, and gaiters. The telegram must have been 
important to compel a man of his position, contrary to all his 
customary habits (and Mr. Cowlingshaw’s habits were luxurious), 
to ride out to the country at so early an hour, in a sharp, cutting 
wind. At length he came to the park paling and preserves, which 
extended many a mile, of Harbury Priors, and skirting them until 
he gained a side gate, he rode across the park, which was richly 
wooded, until he entered the avenue of fine oaks leading up to the 
house. ‘The edifice had been first built in the reign of Henry VIL., 
additions to it being made in subsequent improvements, so that it 
presented an irregular but most picturesque outline, with its 
towers, pointed gables, and twisted chimneys, from only one of 
which a thin spiral of blue smoke ascended. So imposing did it 
appear, that the lawyer, who had not seen it for some time, stopped 
his horse, and took a long survey of the fine old building. *¢ Soh!’ 
he muttered to himself, ‘ my gallant client can well afford to have 
a heavy screw put on him; and by George he shall too! Look 
after your interests, Dick Cowlingshaw!’ Then he rode up to the 
house, as the turret clock struck eight. Most of the windows had 
closed shutters, indeed they had only been occasionally opened of 
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late years, as the owner, Lord Harbury, had been residing in the 
South of France for the benefit of his delicate health ; he had come 
to this country but recently, where his presence was necessary on 
account of the approaching marriage of his only son—had come 
home to die. 

Everything was sunk in repose, the only sound that of the 
cawing rooks circling round the old trees. When Mr. Cowling- 
shaw rang the hall-bell, its sound pealed through the house 
startlingly, and caused the response of barking dogs within. The 
chain and bolts were withdrawn, and a middle-aged man-servant 
out of livery opened the door. He bowed, recognising the lawyer. 
‘I had the bad news sent me early this morning, Evans,’ said Mr. 
Cowlingshaw. ‘ Being the family solicitor, I came at once to as- 
certain the sad particulars. Can you send someone round to take 
my horse ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir; 


’ 


and going to an inner door, Evans gave 


directions, which resulted in a lad appearing from the stables. 
‘Lead him up and down,’ said Mr. Cowlingshaw ; ‘I shall not 
stay long.’ Evans then conducted the lawyer into a morning-room 
opening from the low-roofed spacious vestibule, and unclosed the 
shutters. The man’s face was pale, and bore the expression of 
sincere sorrow—he had been Lord Harbury’s valet. Mr. Cowling- 


shaw threw himself into a red velvet armchair, unwound the scarf 
from his neck, and taking off his felt hat, disclosed a rather large 
coarse face, expressive of strong will as well as of shrewdness and 
capacity. 

‘Tell me all about it,’ said he. 

Evans stood by the table. 

‘My Lord had been better this last year, sir, than ordinary ; 
the mildness of Cannes suited him, and had he but remained 
until the warm weather came in England he would have been all 
right; but with Mr. Josselyn’s marriage on the “ tappy ” he got 
fidgetty, and anxious about the settlements. The doctors told him 
that February was the very worst time for him to come to Eng- 
land, and sure enough he took a cold directly; but we did not 
think he would die, sir—he went off quite sudden at nine o'clock 
last night.’ 

‘ Have you telegraphed for Mr. Harbury ?’ 

‘ Yes, and for Colonel Despard, his cousin. Mr. Josselyn is with 
his regiment in London, I dare say he will be here by the eight 
o’clock train ; I have sent the dog-cart to the station. The Colonel 
will be here later on, for, you see, he has to come from Yorkshire.’ 

‘Lord Harbury died peacefully ?’ 

* Yes, sir, Heaven be thanked! He was a kind, good master; 
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excepting his son, no one will feel his loss more than I shall. I 
have been with him seven-and-twenty years.’ 

‘Well, well, death must come to all—I dare say he has left you 
a handsome pension, which will console you.’ 

The man’s pale face quivered. 

‘No amount of money will ever console me for the loss of my 
kind, considerate master, sir; he was everything to me.’ 

*I should like to see him once more—that is, if I may.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir ; there can be no impropriety in it as you were 

his solicitor. Will you follow me upstairs ?’ 
: Reverently, as if entering a church, the servant lightly as- 
cended the spacious staircase to the gallery above, and Mr. Cowl- 
ingshaw puffed up after him, for he was a large, heavy man. 

Opening the door of a dressing-room leading from the gallery, 
Evans ushered the lawyer into the chamber beyond—the chamber 
of death. 

He lay in peaceful repose—with a delicate, fine-featured face, 
like sculptured marble. A table was drawn up beside the bed, 
with neatly arranged packets of papers and letters; also a small 
ebony miniature cabinet, as well as several jewel-cases. The 
solicitor’s eyes strayed to these. 

‘My Lord occupied himself in sorting his papers lately, and 
selecting jewels for Lady Constance—he thought a deal of her— 
the family diamonds are at the bank. I suppose you have the 
will, sir?’ 

‘Our firm has all his legal documents—and had those of his 
father and grandfather before him,’ answered Mr. Cowlingshaw, 
whose eyes appeared riveted on the ebony casket. 

‘Will you not wait to see Mr. Josselyn?—he will soon be 
here.’ 

‘No, no—he’s better alone for the present—but give him my 
respectful sympathy, and tell him I will come directly he summons 
me. Now I must go.’ 

The solicitor descended, mounted his horse, and rode away at 
a brisk pace to the gate in the park-paling where he had entered ; 
then, fastening the animal to the branch of a tree which overhung 
the road, he hastily retraced his footsteps across the park to the 
house —quite a quarter of an hour’s walk; the whole of the way, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, he was lost in profound thought, 
with a determined expression in his face. Again he rang a sharp 
peal—this time a young footman opened the door. Everybody 
near Herdwick knew Mr. Cowlingshaw, and the young man bowed 
to him as Evans had done. 

‘Oh, my good fellow,’ exclaimed the lawyer, apparently in 
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great haste, ‘I fear I have dropped something of importance in 
Lord Harbury’s room—I pulled out my handkerchief there, I re- 
member.’ 

‘TI will call Evans, sir; he will go up and find it.’ 

‘No, no, never mind troubling him; I will run up myself—I 
know exactly where I stood;’ and Mr. Cowlingshaw even as he 
spoke exerted himself to his utmost and ascended with unusual 
speed ; the young footman never thinking twice about it, as he 
was aware that the solicitor had already been in the death-chamber 
with the valet. 

The death-chamber, how still and cold it felt, with the grey 
light streaming in through the aperture of the half-drawn curtains! 
The lawyer closed the door very silently behind him; advancing 
towards the dead nobleman, he shuddered. ‘He shall pay 
thousands and thousands for this!’ he muttered; and, never 
glancing at that still face, he went direct to the small ebony 
eabinet. ‘Thisis where he kept them,’ he continued; ‘I saw him 
put them in three years ago; I wonder if they are still there—yes 
—yes, all safe!’ 

He opened the top of the casket, which was a lid, extracted 
the folded papers within swiftly, and was about to place them in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, when the noise of rapidly driven 
wheels passing under the window caused him to pause in fear. 
‘It is Josselyn Harbury arrived—what shall Ido! Where shall 
IT hide!’ He glanced round the room in hopeless despair; there 
was the sound of voices below, and footsteps mounting the stairs ; 
oh! the agony of that moment! 

It was indeed the young heir, the one child of the house, who 
had travelled all night to reach his desolate home. On coming to 
the hall-door he had found it open, but on entering the vestibule 
Evans came hastening to meet him. 

‘Oh, Evans, Evans!’ he cried, holding out his hand to the 
attached servant. ‘Is it true—can it be true that I have lost my 
dearest father ?’ 

Evans shook his head, he had no voice to speak. 

Josselyn threw his hat upon the table, and mounted to his 
father’s bedroom wearily. The door was shut, the room desolate, 
only the form of his beloved father lying so still—that father whose 
smile would never again gladden the heart of his affectionate son. 

Josselyn Harbury buried his face in his hands, sobbing aloud. 

His youth had been happy and bright; handsome and light- 
hearted, he had been a universal favourite ; engaged to a charming 
girl, and the wedding day fixed, this great sorrow had fallen upon 
him ; his father had been ailing for years, ever since the death of 
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Lady Harbury, but his son had never imagined grim Death was 
coming to claim his own. 

But the young man had to master his emotion ; all the sad 
arrangements must be made by him. 

Before night-time, the body of Lord Harbury was lying in 
state in the large dining-room ; and the horse of Mr. Cowlingshaw 
having broken away from the overhanging bough to which he had 
been attached, trotted into the High Street of Herdwick, with an 
empty saddle, and the bridle under his feet. 

Search was made at once along the high road, as it seemed 
probable that the rider had been thrown; but there were no traces 
of such an accident. At Harbury Priors there was no news of 
him. The footman remembered him returning to the house for 
something he had dropped ; having left the hall-door open for him, 
of course he had gone; Evans knew nothing of the matter. 

The Cowlingshaw firm and the missing man’s family were 
much alarmed; inquiries were instituted, then advertisements in- 
serted, offering rewards, in the newspapers, without any results 
whatever ; the solicitor did not re-appear——_thus adding another to 
the frequent cases of mysterious disappearance. 


Part II, 


‘SHE is coming now,’ said Colonel Despard to his friend Lord 
Lavington, as the two hung over the rails of the ride in Rotten 
Row, watching the equestrians, and exchanging nods with their 
acquaintance as they passed. 

‘More beautiful than ever!’ cried the young nobleman, in a 
tone of admiration. 

Down the centre of the ride, surrounded by a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, all engaged in animated conversation, riding 
beside her father, was a girl so lovely that she fascinated the eyes 
of all beholders; delicate, graceful, and dignified, and a splendid 
rider. Her head was nobly poised on the neck of a Juno; her face 
oval in form, with pale creamy complexion; her eyes hazel with 
black lashes and straight black eyebrows ; her hair of a soft brown ; 
her red flexible lips were a pleasure to watch when she talked, they 
were so sweet and expressive. 

The two gentlemen raised their hats as they passed by; the 
Marquess nodded, Lady Constance bowed to the young lord, at 
Colonel Despard she never glanced. 

‘Cool,’ said the Colonel; ‘she always ignores me when she 
can.’ 
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‘Then you have not yet given up the game?’ remarked his 
companion. ‘Has it been going on during my two years’ ab- 
sence ?’ 

‘I shall never give up.’ 

‘But suppose she marries another man ?’ 

‘I will take care she never does that,’ said the Colonel bit- 
terly. ‘I have her father’s consent and approval.’ 

‘ And not hers?’ 

‘And not hers—in fact, she has refused me twice.’ 

‘Yet you persevere—is that right, Colonel ?’ 

‘Yes—for she shall consent-—or she’ll——’ 

‘ What ?’ asked the young man as the Colonel stopped; glan- 
cing at his face he was startled, for a heavy frown was on his 
brow, and he had turned pale even to his lips. 

From that moment Lord Lavington gained a new insight into 
his friend’s character, and not a favourable one. 

‘I should like to try myself,’ remarked the young man mis- 
chievously. ‘She always danced with me and was kind to me 
before I went to Egypt.’ 

‘She is too old for you,’ said the Colonel shortly. 

‘Only three years. If I am young, you certainly are too old 
for her at thirty-seven.’ 

‘ Never mind that—there may be counterbalancing advantages.’ 

‘ You allude to your being the richest man in Yorkshire ; but 
I don’t believe she cares for wealth—or for titles either. She has 
had offers of marriage, they say, from all the best catches going. 
Her heart is still poor Harbury’s. Where is he?’ 

‘Disgraced, ruined, most likely he has left the country.’ 

‘Poor, poor fellow!’ said the young lord. 

‘You dare to pity him—to me!’ cried Colonel Despard, turn- 
ing on him suddenly with flashing eyes. ‘ You!’ 

‘As to that,’ replied Lord Lavington, ‘I have a right to pity 
or despise, as I think proper—as well as that of selecting my ac- 
quaintances :’ and he walked on ahead slowly, until, meeting with 
two or three young men whom he knew, he joined their party, 
leaving Colonel Despard in the same place and attitude, leaning 
on the rails. 

‘Soh!’ he said to himself, smoothing his black moustache. 
‘You are giving yourself airs, young prig that you are.’ He 
looked after him. 

‘By heaven! He has met Constance, she has reined up, and 
is shaking hands with him! I will remain here and compel her 
to bow to me!’ He knew that Lady Constance and her father 

would return on his side of the ride, and he waited. Presently 
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the party rode up. Lady Constance was chatting in an animated 
manner with a friend beside her. 

Colonel Despard fixed his cold steel-blue eyes upon her, as an 
eagle on its quarry ; but she never even glanced in his direction; 
whether by design or chance, she rode on unmoved. 

‘Never mind,’ thought he as he turned away, walking through 
the gay groups of promenaders, sombre, and without seeing them. 
‘Everything comes to those who can wait. I will call in Gros- 
venor Square and speak again to her father.’ 

‘Who is that handsome, distinguished, but horridly bad- 
tempered-looking man ?’ asked a lady of another, as he passed in 
front of where they were seated under a shady tree. 

‘Colonel Despard—the richest man in Yorkshire, and heir to 
the disputed estates and Harbury title, that made such a talk 
three years ago when it was brought before the House of Lords.’ 

‘ Let me see—I remember the case, but not the circumstances 
—do tell me.’ 

‘Well, my dear, the last Lord Harbury married to please 
himself and to disoblige his family, as they call it; she was a 
Belgian girl, and a nobody, the marriage taking place somewhere 
in Luxemburg, I believe. They were fondly attached to each 
other, but she died, and then he devoted himself to their only 
child—a boy. Being very delicate, Lord Harbury resided every 
winter in a warm climate, but coming to England one very cold 
spring, he was taken off at once, quite suddenly. Well, what do 
you think ?—after the funeral, no will could be found; it was 
thought to have been at the lawyer’s, but they declared they had 
never had it—what was worse, there was no certificate or papers to 
prove the marriage with his French wife; so the poor son had no 
legal right to anything—to make matters worse, he was on the 
eve of marriage with that beautiful Lady Constance, whom you 
admire so much. The wedding day was fixed, the licence bought, 
then all had to be broken off!’ 

‘ And who has the estates ?’ 

‘No one. That Colonel Despard claimed them and the title, 
being first cousin and heir-at-law to the late lord; but though 
young Harbury’s right could not be proved, neither could it be 
disproved, so all lies in what they cail abeyance.’ 

‘What became of the young man ?’ 

He threw up his commission in the Guards—had a bad ill- 

ness—and then disappeared.’ 

Had Colonel Despard been a poor instead of a rich man, the 
chances are that he would have attained eminence in any career 
or profession he adopted, for he had a strong will, and the power 
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of concentration to an uncommon extent, never allowing any 
obstacle to stand in his way once he had set his mind on a thing, 
There were two things on which he had set his mind; and which, 
though baffled in both up to the present moment, he meant to 
have yet—Lady Constance for his wife and the Harbury peerage. 

He had fixed upon the lovely girl when she made her first 
appearance in the fashionable world; he had proposed, and that 
proposal was declined. Shortly after she accepted his cousin’s son, 
Josselyn Harbury; but when that marriage on the very eve of its 
accomplishment was completely broken off—not so much on 
account of the loss of fortune as for the stigma of Josselyn’s doubt- 
ful birth, Colonel Despard’s hopes revived, and he followed Lady 
Constance like her shadow; if he could succeed with her he had 
her father’s approval, who was too just a man to force his daughter’s 
inclinations: but after her disappointment the young girl would 
encourage no addresses, she refused all suitors. Three years 
had passed—still Colonel Despard persevered. Nothing she 
could say or do discouraged him; he was imperturbable, hoping for 
some fortunate chance by which he could gain his ends. ‘I will 
master her yet,’ he would say to himself, ‘and dearly shall she 
pay for the dance she has led me, when I have her in my 
power !’ 

The chance came at last, quite unexpectedly. 

In general the Colonel was no early riser, but a day or two 
after he had been with Lord Lavington in the Park, he started 
early in the morning in order to see the departure of a regiment 
from the Addison Road Station, the officer in command being an 
old comrade of his own. Colonel Despard had as yet no town 
establishment, but a suite of rooms in the Albany. Proceeding 
down Piccadilly, he walked along the broad path skirting Hyde 
Park, from the Lodge to Knightsbridge where the shops 
commence. Just before he reached the small gate opposite 
Wilton Place, two female figures descended the steps, whom he 
immediately recognised as Lady Constance and her maid—a 
woman of middle age who had been with her since her schoolroom 
days. There was no mistaking Lady Constance, although she was 
closely veiled and dressed with quaker-like simplicity ; she walked 
hurriedly, and carried a small box in her hand. 

He slackened his pace and followed, admiring the light 
elegance of her carriage and her graceful movements. Where 
could she be going so early as eight o’clock in the morning? 
They proceeded towards Albert Gate, where the shopkeepers were 
only just taking down the shutters and sweeping out their shops. 
Presently Lady Constance entered a jeweller’s shop, Prescott re- 
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maining outside, until she stopped a passing cab, which drew up 
at the door. 

The Colonel stepped into a doorway and watched, for his 
curiosity was awakened. After some little time the young lady 
emerged—without the box, he observed—and sprang lightly into 
the vehicle, which drove off towards Brompton, Prescott entering 
the Park at Albert Gate, close by. 

The Colonel did not hesitate, he strode after the cab, then 
reaching the cab-stand he sprang into a hansom. ‘ Follow that 
cab wherever it goes, and stop when it stops!’ cried he. 

Down the Brompton Road, past the Consumption Hospital, 
past the Cemetery, through Walham Green—where was Lady 
Constance going ? 

Arrived at Fulham, in the vicinity of the Thames, the cab 
turned sharply down a long narrow road or lane where several 
doors in an old red-brick wall denoted the entrances to villas of 
ancient date, standing surrounded by trees in secluded gardens 
—it was the ancient part of Fulham, as yet undisturbed in 
modern renovation by the builders. 

At one of these doors the cab stopped, Lady Constance alighted, 
handed the driver his fare, and applying a key to the lock, opened 
the door with the manner of an habituée, and disappeared. 

The Colonel was amazed; what could be the meaning of the 
proceeding? who lived in this secluded house? 

The cab turned and departed, then Colonel Despard observed 
that the lane was not a thoroughfare ; he instantly determined to 
give up all thoughts of bidding farewell to his friend and witness- 
ing the departure of the regiment at Kensington, to stay in the 
vole of amateur detective, and endeavour to fathom this mystery 
of Lady Constance. Ordering his cab to stand at one corner of the 
alley, he let down the glass in front, through which he could see, 
without himself being recognised, and for two long-seeming hours 
he never took his eyes from the door—but no Lady Constance 
reappeared. When Fulham Church clock struck twelve, he gave 
up, he drove back to Hyde Park Corner, then proceeded on foot to 
Grosvenor Square, for an interview with the Marquess—he had 
formed his plans. 

The Marquess was a politician and a man of the world; he was 
not an unkind father, although not a sympathetic one, and was 
excessively proud of his daughter’s beauty and elegance. Losing 
her mother at an early age, Lady Constance had been placed at 
the head of his table as soon as she entered society, and there was 
always a lady relative or friend ready to chaperon her; this had 
given the young girl self-control and experience far beyond her 
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years. The Marquess had no particular dislike to Colonel Despard 
personally, and his wealth was very great, but he had an objection 
to interfering in his daughter’s matrimonial prospects; he knew 
what she had suffered when the marriage between Josselyn Harbury 
and herself was broken off. Since that period every suitor had 
been rejected. 

‘No,’ the Marquess said, at the close of the interview that 
morning between himself and Colonel Despard ; ‘I can do nothing 
in the matter. If you can obtain my daughter’s consent, I am 
willing, as you know, to receive you as my son-in-law. Constance 
is four-and-twenty—she must please herself; she keeps her room 
this morning, having one of her distressing London headaches.’ 

‘I am sorry, said the Colonel, a gleam of light suddenly 
passing across his eyes, as he heard this intelligence, ‘ for I wished 
to offer for her acceptance my late mother’s rubies—I have heard 
it remarked that Lady Constance never wears jewels.’ 

‘She does not care for them, but it is no one’s affair whether 
she wears them or does not,’ replied the Marquess a little stiffly. 
‘ Offer your rubies if you wish to do so, but I do not think she will 
accept them.’ 

Thus terminated the interview ; but the Colonel had not yet 
finished his investigations. Before entering the hall, he asked the 
footman if he could speak with the maid of Lady Constance. 
‘Certainly, he might do so,’ was the reply; and he was accordingly 
ushered into a small library, while Mrs. Prescott was rung for. 

This person speedily made her appearance ; a thin faded middle- 
aged woman, with pale face and calm manner, very staid, very 
composed. As she entered the room their eyes met, and each read 
the other’s thoroughly. 

‘Dangerous, thought Prescott, who was well aware of the 
gentleman being a rejected but pertinacious suitor. 

‘Deep as a well,’ was the Colonel’s inward commentary. 

‘Prescott,’ said he aloud, ‘I am sorry to hear from the 
Marquess that Lady Constance has a headache—she always has 
them in town.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Do they occur as frequently in the country or on the Continent?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘Ah!’ (aloud). *‘ Of course not’ (aside). 

‘Is she too ill for you to take a message from me ?’ 

‘ My lady is asleep, sir.’ 

‘Oh—she is going to the birthday-drawing-room to-morrow, 
I believe ?’ 

‘It is so arranged, sir,’ 
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‘As I particularly wish to speak with her, I shall call before 
she leaves for it.’ The Colonel departed. He was quite satisfied 
with his discoveries; a very little more and he would hold Lady 
Constance in his power. That next step was to discover whom 
she visited at Fulham. 

In the evening, as it grew dusk, he resumed his réle of de- 
tective. Disguising himself as much as possible in a loose travelling 
coat and cap, he revisited the spot of his morning adventure. He 
turned down the lane, which was dark and solitary; he tried the 
door of the house where Lady Constance had entered—it was fast, 
and had neither bell nor knocker. The adjoining house was to 
let, and the garden walls were too high for him to see over. His 
next proceeding was to make inquiries in the neighbourhood. The 
shops were at some little distance, all petty ones. He selected a 
milk-shop and baker’s combined ; he chose well. 

‘ Who lives at the second house the first turning from this 
road—a kind of lane—I forget the name ?’ 

‘ Priory Walk, sir?’ replied the woman he addressed. 

‘ Yes, I believe that is it.’ 

‘ Mr. Schreiber, sir, a literary gent. He writes for the news- 
papers, so the postman tells me; in very bad health, sir. We 
sends new milk every morning.’ 

Colonel Despard was more than surprised ; but, after all, there 
might be a former governess of Lady Constance at the house—a 
wife or mother of the literary personage. 

‘There is a Madame Schreiber, I know. Is she his wife or 
mother ?’ 

‘ Wife, sir ; wife a hactress, sir ; such a elegant-looking lady, but 
she is almost always away playing in the provinces. It’s a pity she 
can’t stay at home to take care of her husband. He’s so delicate 
he never goes out, but only walks in the garden ; they only keeps 
one old woman as servant, sir.’ 

The Colonel thanked her, and left the shop with mingled 
feelings of exultation, sorrow, and astonishment, for the loquacious 
woman had told him all he wanted to ascertain. Lady Constance 
had a secret ! 

She, the high-born, beautiful, proud girl, at whose feet the 
scions of noble houses had laid their coronets—she, the star of 
fashion, had a secret! 

Why had she visited the jeweller’s shop that morning carrying 
a box? Why did she now never appear in jewels? This mystery 
he would fathom ; he would begin to-morrow. Once in ‘his power, 
she should writhe under his lash. 

The next morning Lady Constance appeared at the breakfast 
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table at her usual hour, first going up to her father and kissing 
him affectionately. 

‘You look a little pale, my dear. Your frequent headaches 
give me great anxiety. I wish you would consult somebody. 
Are you sure you feel equal to going to Court—so much standing 
is fatiguing, remember.’ 

‘ Dearest father, do not be anxious about me. I am in perfect 
health, thank Heaven! There is something—something in London 
that does not suit me. Then, so many parties, so many balls; 
I don’t care for them now. I shall be glad when they are over!’ 
She sighed involuntarily. 

‘Constance,’ said he seriously, ‘one of your most urgent 
suitors was here yesterday. He wishes to speak to F 

‘I know who you mean,’ she cried gaily. ‘ Prescott told me. 
He is coming again to-day. Colonel Mephistopheles.’ 

‘ Constance !’ 

‘Well, he is like him—that is, he is the image of Retsch’s out- 
lines of him—lanky, thin-jawed, aquiline nose, yellow skin, and 
stony eyes of pale emerald, that pierce through one, endeavouring 
to read every thought, every feeling of the heart. He is my 
favourite aversion.’ 

‘If these are indeed your true sentiments it is useless to speak 
more of his purpose in calling yesterday.’ 

‘Quite useless, dear father. I should be pleased never to hear 
his name mentioned again. I should be more than pleased if I 
never saw him again,’ she replied very earnestly, with a little 
shudder. 

What unseen power is there which warns us of the approach of 
evil? Lady Constance felt cold and chill as she spoke of him; she 
had a natural antipathy for Colonel Despard, which circumstances 
had heightened, but as yet she was unconscious that he was her 
enemy. 

About one o’clock the Colonel arrived; he carried a small 
morocco jewel-case in his hand. He was ushered into a large 
vacant drawing-room, where he waited alone for a considerable time. 
Lady Constance particularly disliked the custom of receiving friends 
on these occasions, and having herself and her dress criticised. 

A carriage drove up to the door—it was her aunt, Lady 
Tregelles, who had called for her. Colonel Despard became 
impatient and angry ; he perceived that the young lady did not 
intend granting him an interview. However, the door was now 
thrown open, and she entered accompanied by her father—a slight 
bow from her, and no extended hand. He thought her lovelier 
than ever. She was dressed ina rich white satin dress, embroidered 
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with gold pomegranates ; her train was of verdita blue of the palest 
shade, similarly arabesqued, trimmed with priceless lace and 
pomegranate blossom. Her coiffure was her brown hair, drawn 
back from her white brow and twisted with real pomegranate 
flowers and plumes; her corsage was adorned also by the real 
flowers, as was her bouquet—all sent from Italy for this occasion 
hermetically sealed. She wore no jewels. 

‘We are in haste,’ said the Marquess. ‘Lady Tregelles is 
waiting. We must have the pleasure of seeing you some other 
time, Colonel.’ 

‘Stay !’ cried the Colonel hastily ; ‘only one moment. Lady 
Constance, you are without jewels. Will you do me the honour of 
accepting these rubies?’ Stepping forward, he opened the case, 
which contained a set of these splendid jewels. Forone instant the 
young lady looked astonished at the offering; she then said calmly: 

‘I thank you, Colonel Despard, for your kind intentions, but 
I must decline accepting them—I dislike wearing ornaments ;’ she 
turned from him—but he had not yet shot his parting arrow. 

‘Forgive me, Lady Constance,’ he said, in an offensively con- 
fidential undertone, ‘ but wear jewels—wear them for your own 
sake—unpleasant remarks are being made!’ 

‘Sir!’ cried she, in indignation, ‘how dare you!’ 

‘Stop, Constance,’ exclaimed the Marquess. ‘Colonel Despard 
means well; as an old friend he is telling us confidentially what 
the world says. My dear child, we are alone; do not look so hurt, 
but go back to your room and don your opals and diamonds for 
my sake.’ 

She stood irresolute, the flush of pride fading slowly from her 
face, leaving it of lily paleness. ‘ Dearest father, for your sake I 
would do much, but I am in haste, my aunt must not be kept 
waiting. I promise to wear ornaments, however, at the ball to- 
night.’ With a stiff bend to the Colonel, she tripped away, her 
train over her arm. 

This time the discomfited suitor was foiled, but he had more 
poisoned arrows in his quiver. As for Lady Constance, she had 
read the hidden innuendo in that hateful subdued voice, knowing 
now that she had an enemy. 

Upon entering the ball-room of Bridgewater House, Lady 
Constance, as usual, was immediately surrounded by a host of 
admirers, to whom was now added the young Lord Lavington. 
She was attired in white satin, with diaphanous draperies, with 
the same flowers that she had worn at the Drawing-room, natural 
pomegranate-blossom, but she had donned a fine set of pearls which 
had been her mother’s—she was perfection. 
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Her tablets were speedily filled. ‘No, I never waltz now,’ 
said she, in reply to an invitation of the young nobleman, ‘but I 
will sit and talk one with you instead, and listen to your experiences 
in the East. Iam glad to see you back again;’ she spoke in the 
sweetest of voices. ‘ We have missed you, Lord Lavington.’ 

‘It is worth while going away for two years to hear you say 
that,’ he answered, looking pleased. 

‘I think all men should travel and see other peoples and their 
customs ; it frees them from prejudice, as there is generally some- 
thing which might be grafted upon our own with advantage. Yet 
too much travelling is unadvisable, it fosters the inclination for a 
roving, unsettled life.’ 

‘Well, after a man has travelled sufficiently to clear the cob- 
webs off his brain, and get some new ideas, what would you advise 
him to do?’ 

‘Settle down on his estate, and take care of his own.’ 

‘Then I shall act on your advice, instead of running over to 
Australia. I will settle down as you call it, see that my poor 
people have model cottages, regular wages, the children sent to 
school, and the old men and women sitting in the warm chimney- 
corners, the men smoking, the grannies knitting, for the rest of 
their lives. I remember a good idea of poor Harbury ’ here 
he stopped, suddenly remembering he was on forbidden ground. 
For one moment there was a pause. Lady Constance sat like a 
statue ; when she tried to speak, her voice was gone; with true 
chivalry he pretended not to notice the effect of his words and 
turned his eyes elsewhere, resumed talking, but a little at random, 
it must be confessed. However, she speedily regained her com- 
posure, though her hands trembled somewhat. 

‘You are looking tired, Lady Constance; this is a fatiguing 
day for you,’ said the voice of Colonel Despard, who had sauntered 
up to her; ‘you are right not to dance.’ 

‘I am about to do so now,’ she replied, rising, for the waltz 
had terminated, and taking Lord Lavington’s offered arm, left 
him. 

He was foiled again, for a time, but waited and watched for 
his opportunity ; he knew it would come in the course of that 
evening; access within the circle of Lady Constance was difficult, 
as she was popular with young ladies of her own age, who, loving 
her well, forgot to be jealous. 

Thus, when she sat out the waltzes, there was always lively 
conversation in her vicinity. 

‘You all appear to be much amused,’ said Colonel Despard to 
alady. ‘May I be admitted as a listener?’ 
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‘It isa pity you were not here a little sooner. Mrs. Fosbrooke 
has been entertaining us with the drollest story—about that Lord 
Haden who has married his cook—the last scandal out.’ 

‘No, not the last, I have one newer than that.’ 

‘Are you sure it is true?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘Then pray let us hear it. Make room for Colonel Despard, he 
has a good story to tell us!’ 

Lady Constance was engaged in conversation with a lady and 
Lord Lavington, yet she could not help hearing his clear incisive 
words. 

‘Well, a morning or two ago, an intimate friend of mine was 
by chance out at an early hour, when, in passing by a jeweller’s 
shop, a lady whom he thought he recognised, though she was 
muffled up in veils and wraps, came out and entered a common 
street cab.’ Lady Constance started. 

‘This sounds promising!’ cried Mrs. Foshrooke. 

‘This lady is so distinguished, is of such high rank—such a 
star, in short, of the fashionable world—that my friend followed her, 
thinking it a duty he owed to society , 

‘A duty—ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘In the environs, at a secluded house, the cab stopped, the 
lady alighted, opened a door in the garden-wall, and entered; my 
friend waited a considerable time, but she did not come out again.’ 

‘I see nothing in that,’ observed Mrs. Fosbrooke. ‘Perhaps 
she went to have her photograph taken, or to see an old servant, 
Where is the scandal, pray ?’ 

‘Waita minute. My friend ascertained that a young and hand- 
some author resided there, that the lady was a constant visitor, 
for hours together, and my friend —-—’ 

‘Why does not Colonel Despard say at once that it was himself 
—his description is too graphic for second hand!’ exclaimed Lady 
Constance, suddenly joining in the conversation, and looking at him 
coldly and scornfully with her beautiful hazel eyes flashing, and 
her upper lip curling haughtily. 

Their eyes met, his steel-like ones bore an expression that 
she could not mistake. She never quailed, though she under- 
stood him perfectly ; Lady Constance had a spirit which rose to 
the occasion. 

‘I should decidedly say that your veiled lady has a secret,’ 
continued she. 

‘Of what kind?’ he asked. 

‘That, as a duty you owe to society, is for you to ascertain, 
Colonel Despard, you must dive into the affair as soon as possible ; 
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suppose we say to-morrow.’ As this was the Colonel’s intention, 
he was disappointed at being met with his own weapons. 

‘ You are right, Lady Constance ; my friend will lose no time, 
perhaps he will call on the handsome author in the morning.’ 

The listeners were amused, although they did not understand 
her badinage—he did. She defied him. 

After that she talked gaily and with animation, and completely 
ignored him. No one would imagine that in her heart the beau- 
tiful young woman trembled; overwhelmed with anxiety, its 
inward cry was, ‘ What shall Ido? What shall Ido?’ A lovely 
pink suffused her usually pale cheek. She laughed, she was 
excited ; the Colonel watched her like a basilisk. 

‘What a beautiful waltz!’ she exclaimed as the band struck 
up; ‘it is new, I never heard it before; it is really tempting ;’ 
and she beat time on the floor with a little foot cased in white 
satin and gold. 

‘Break your vow, Lady Constance, and allow me the pleasure 
to -——,’ said a gentleman. 

‘I never made a vow!’ interrupted she. 

‘Then yield to the temptation,’ cried Lord Lavington, 

*I think I must, for this once! and I must dance with you— 
because you have been away so long!’ 

Delightedly the young man encircled her waist with his arm, 
and they were speedily lost to the Colonel’s astonished eyes, 
amidst the crowd of dancers. 

‘Iam out of practice,’ said Lady Constance when they had 
reached the extreme end of the ball-room. ‘I must rest.’ A 
settee was placed in a recess, surrounded by flowers, here she sat 
down. She had become very pale. 

‘Lord Lavington,’ she said suddenly, ‘ you mentioned a name 
an hour or two ago, which is seldom mentioned now—never to 
me. The unfortunate are generally forgotten by the happy and 
prosperous. You are an exception to the rule, for you spoke 
kindly of him.’ 

‘You mean Josselyn—he was an early friend ; although five 
years my senior, he was my favourite companion at Eton, and fought 
all my battles. I was very sorry when that wretched investiga- 
tion took place, but leaving England so soon after, I have heard 
nothing of him. Where is he—do you know ?’ 

‘Hush! Yes,I do know. Oh, Lord Lavington! if you ever 
felt a friendship for him, now is the time to show it. He is ill, 
friendless—hiding away from the world, which has deserted him. 
Will you go to him to-morrow, and take him away to the country ?’ 

‘Dear Lady Constance, I will do anything you wish; do not 
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distress yourself,’ for she looked faint and her lips quivered. The 
loyal young man recognised the downfall of rose-coloured hopes 
he began to entertain, and saw that her sudden wish to waltz was 
but a ruse in order to speak with him quietly; he sighed, but was 
true to the core. 

‘I will go to him at ten o’clock to-morrow morning: give me 
the address,’ said he, producing a tiny tablet. Lady Constance 
wrote down ‘ Mr. Schreiber, 2 Priory Walk, Fulham.’ ‘ You will 
never repent this kindness, never, Lord Lavington; there are 
your credentials,’ said she, presenting them. ‘Now I will seek 
Lady Tregelles, and go home.’ 


Part III. 


CoLoNEL DesparD visited the house at Fulham at twelve 
o’clock the following day. This time he hammered at the garden 
door—in vain; but learned from a policeman who stood at the 
top of the lane, watching his proceedings, that two gentlemen with 
portmanteaux had gone away in a cab, nearly two hours before, 
and that soon after the old servant had come out, locked the gate, 
and departed with a bundle. ‘ Which looks as if they was all off 
somewheres,’ remarked the observant officer. 

‘I will set a watch on the house,’ said the Colonel to himself ; 
‘and another at Grosvenor Square.’ This he did for a whole week, 
without any results. The Fulham house remained unvisited; 
and Lady Constance rode with her father as usual every morning, 
but refrained from parties or the opera in the evening. There- 
fore he had no chance of meeting her. 

The week, however, terminated more eventfully than it com- 
menced. 

One morning the detective on duty in Grosvenor Square 
rushed into the Colonel’s apartments at the Albany. 

‘The young lady has gone away, sir. She and her maid went 
to the Great Western Terminus this morning. They have left by 
the nine o’clock train for Worcester !’ 

The Colonel, who was breakfasting, sprang up. 

‘There’s nothing sly in it, sir. The footmen were at the hall- 
door, and saw the trunks put up, and they drove off in a brougham 
—all fair and open.’ 

‘ Worcester—Worcester! Why has she gone to Worcester ?’ 

Colonel Despard was so disturbed at this news that he set out 
at once for Grosvenor Square ; it was a very early hour to call, but 
the Colonel had his reasons. 
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‘You are the very man I wished to see!’ exclaimed the 
Marquess. ‘Josselyn Harbury is dying. Constance has gone to 
him—without my permission. She left a letter for me telling me 
her destination—which will make you open your eyes. Josselyn 
is at Harbury Priors!’ 

‘The base-born rascal! How dare he set foot there!’ cried the 
Colonel, with concentrated hatred. 

‘I am going to follow her at once.’ 

‘ Never !’ 

‘Yes; she is my only child. I shall give her the sanction of 
my presence,—of course, if the unfortunate young man is dying, 
the sad affair will end satisfactorily. I am going now. Adieu, 
Despard.’ 

‘I will accompany you,’ said the Colonel grimly. 

At an early hour that morning a telegram had been received 
by Lady Constance from the faithful Lord Lavington which caused 
her to leave London for Harbury Priors at once, accompanied by 
Prescott. According to her directions a letter was placed beside 
her father’s plate on the breakfast table ; it was as follows: 


‘My dearest Father,—Forgive me, as, when you read this, I 
shall be on my way to Harbury Priors. Josselyn is there, ill, 
perhaps dying, deserted by former friends, forgotten by the world, 
I feel my place is beside him, Father, forgive your daughter, 


© CONSTANCE,’ 


At first the Marquess was enraged; then he determined to 
follow her, for he feared society’s strictures; she held too pro- 
minent a position for any of her actions to be unnoticed. He 
was about to start, when Colonel Despard was announced; the re- 
sult was that the two gentlemen travelled together; but a ray of 
enlightenment had shot through the Colonel’s brain. His cousin 
Josselyn, and the secluded resident in Priory Walk, were one and 
the same. Jealousy, rage, hatred, filled his breast, rendering him 
a silent companion during the journey. 

Arrived at Worcester, they took a carriage, and travelled 
across country, arriving at Harbury Priors in the evening. The 
sun was setting in liquid gold, throwing its beams through the 
tracery of the young green leaves. The air was redolent with the 
perfume of the chestnut blossoms and wild flowers in the long 
avenue, which they entered, the gates being partially open; the 
lodge beside them was uninhabited. In the course of three years’ 
neglect, the grass had sprung up over the roadway, and weeds 
had climbed the fences. It was melancholy in its solitude. The 
house looked deserted; but the noise of the wheels brought” 
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Evans to the door. This old servant having been unprovided for, 
through the non-production of the will, had been given the 
charge of the mansion, until the disputed ownership could be 
decided. 

‘ Lady Constance is here, I suppose ?’ said the Marquess. 

‘Yes, my lord, she has been here some time.’ : 

‘Tell her that I wish to see her. I must be alone, Colonel,’ 
added he. 

Evans conducted him upstairs, to the room in which Lord 
Harbury had died. The bed furniture had been removed, however, 
and probably Evans had ushered the Marquess into it as it ad- 
joined the sick man’s chamber, and also because all the best 
apartments below were shut up. 

She came to him directly—throwing herself into his arms, 
sobbing bitterly. For a time neither spoke. 

‘ Father—will you forgive me ?’ 

‘Under such circumstances I must.’ 

‘Will you see him?’ 

‘Take me to him.’ 

She led the way to the neighbouring room. On a white- 
curtained bed, the same he had occupied years before, lay he who 
had been the handsome noble Josselyn Harbury, now worn to a 
shadow, pale and wan ; beside him was his early friend, Lord Lav- 
ington. The poor fellow’s eyes brightened as the Marquess ad- 
vanced to his bedside, and tried to raise himself from the pillow. 

‘God bless you for coming,’ said he. When the Marquess 
heard the once familiar voice of him who would have been his 
son, his heart softened, the pride which encased it melted away; 
he took Josselyn’s hand. 

‘My poor lad,’ said he, ‘ you have been very bad.’ 

‘ Constance,’ the young man uttered faintly, ‘does your father 
know all ?’ 

‘Know what ?’ cried the Marquess. 

‘ Constance is my wife!’ 

‘What!’ he exclaimed, starting back, and dropping the 
thin hand he held. 

‘When Josselyn lost his position—his inheritance, and was 
left penniless— he was desperate and bent upon seeking his for- 
tune in the far West. But, father, I could not spare him—for I 
knew we should never meet again. As his wife, I could be his 
one friend and comfort, for he was deserted by all, as if he had 
been guilty of a crime. You had never objected to him before 
that dreadful time—the licence was ready—so we married.’ 

The Marquess groaned. 
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‘ Well, in spite of all my care, he fretted at his position, and 
became so ill that the doctor declared only his native air could 
save him. Knowing Evans was in charge here, we easily induced 
him to receive Josselyn—who has been worse through his journey, 
though the care Lord Lavington has so kindly given him is beyond 
all words of gratitude. You will recover now, dearest, for my 
sake!’ She placed her hand tenderly on his brow. 

‘Dear father—will you forgive us ?’ 

The Marquess looked at the pallid countenance, thinking to 
himself, ‘ He never can recover, so I may as well do so.’ 

‘I suppose I must,’ answered he, ‘ though in truth I feel the de- 
ception bitterly.’ But he took his daughter in his arms, and kissed 
her, and once more pressed Josselyn’s hand ; then he left the room, 
followed by the young Lord Lavington, and re-entered the adjoin- 
ing apartment, where Colonel Despard stood, with lowering brow. 

‘ Constance is married to Josselyn, after all, Colonel,’ cried he, 
throwing himself into a chair. ‘She has been married these 
three years.’ 

‘The villain—the double-dyed villain—to dare!—What will 
you do to him?’ almost shrieked Despard. He had never im- 
agined this could be the case. Astonishment and rage almost 
maddened him. Then he sat down, burying his face in his hands 
—he had lost her! 

For some little time both the other gentlemen were silent, 
when the Marquess suddenly said,— 

‘What is that shining like a glowworm on the floor by the 
wall?’ Hepointed to the opposite skirting, where a parting sun- 
beam cast its ray, and where in truth an object glittered brightly 
as a star. 

Lord Lavington went up to inspect it, then with his pen-knife 
extracted from under the woodwork, where it lay partially hidden, 
a ring. 

‘It’s a remarkably fine diamond ring,’ said he, examining it— 
‘how did it come there, I wonder—I declare there are hinges—and 
here is a keyhole. It is acupboard ; and locked,’ said he, shaking 
it, and as he did so, something fell noisily on the inside. ‘That 
sounded like the key!’ said he; ‘ but how can a key be inside a 
locked cupboard—and a cupboard it is—for it is against the outer 
wall !’ 

‘Call Evans,’ suggested the Marquess. 

Evans speedily entered. ‘ Yes,’ he said, it was a cupboard, but 
never used. He looked at the ring, but did not recognise it. 
Then taking the key from the door-lock of the room, he applied it 
to the cupboard. It opened. The closet was shallow; within it 
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lay a mass, an indefinable black mass of something which fell 
forward into the room. A horror, too sad, too dreadful to 
gaze upon! It was all that remained of Richard Cowlingshaw! 
From one skeleton hand the ring had dropped, the other still held 
some papers. Evans, horrified, placed them on the table. 

Colonel Despard lifted his head from his hands, looked at the 
papers, then he cast one glance at the horrible heap on the floor, 
and fled, rushing from the house as if pursued by fiends, as doubt- 
less he was in his conscience, for it had been he who, by the offer 
of an enormous bribe, in tempting his victim’s cupidity, had lured 
him to his wretched death. To avoid detection, the lawyer had 
stepped into the closet, locking himself in for safety. Of heavy 
frame, heated by his hurried walk, he became suffocated from 
want of air, and doubtless had expired at once by asphyxia. 
The papers were manifold, and included the will and the marriage 
certificate of Lord and Lady Harbury, which had been solemnised 
in a Lutheran church, afterwards destroyed by the war at Sedan— 
thus accounting for none of the rewards offered in the newspaper 
advertisements from time to time, both in France and Belgium, 
having been claimed. 

Joy seldom kills. Restored to his rightful position, Josselyn 
slowly recovered his health. His first proceeding was to have the 
wing of the mansion where the remains of Mr. Cowlingshaw were 
discovered razed to the ground, the site being converted into a 
flower-garden. 

Colonel Despard was never again received by the Marquess, or 
Lord and Lady Harbury ; for in the breast-pocket of the lawyer’s 
coat was found the telegram he received on the morning of his 
death, signed ‘ Roden,’ one of the Colonel’s christian names, proving 
a plot between them, for the one to obtain a title, the other to 
augment his fortune, in which, by the mysterious workings of 
Providence, they were defeated. 

JESSIE MACLEOD, 
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on young De Winton’s glove.’ 














Air Hugh’s Penanee. 


ADELA sits in her ancient hall, 

Fair Lady Adela, stately and tall ; 

The blushes rise at the thought of her love, 
As she gazes on young De Winton’s glove 
And dreams of the might that masters all. 


To-morrow shall all the country-side 

Hail her as young De Winton’s bride, 

And the olden feud shall be done away 
That hath parted their houses many a day, 
Since love is victor o’er hate and pride. 


There is a presence within the room 

That seems to add to the chamber’s gloom ; 
And whose is the face, with an evil glare, 
That lowers above that lady’s chair, 

A face that looks as it threatened doom ? 


Nothing she recks, that lady bright, 

As smiling she sits in the warm lamp-light, 
Of how the spirit of bad Sir Hugh 

Has come to visit the earth anew, 

As if he were fain once more to fight. 


It was wild Sir Hugh, in a mad carouse, 

Began the feud with De Winton’s house, 

For a light love’s sake, when the years were young ; 
Maidens have wept and widows have wrung 

Full oft since then for lover and spouse. 





STR HUGH'S PENANCE. 


Twas he the gauntlet of steel that cast 

In De Winton’s face in the days long past ; 
And now from his prison-house Sir Hugh 

Is loosed that this sight may make him rue, 
This is his bitterest penance and last. 


Never a rattle the armour gave 


As the spectre came from the mouldering grave, 
But the open vizor gave to sight 

A face that the life of a man might blight, 
Though his stalwart heart were ne’er so brave. 


He might not stir, and he might not speak, 
But only gaze on her flushing cheek, 

And know that his foeman’s chosen bride 
Was the last of his race, who in maiden pride 
Shows yet so innocent and so meek. 


And he must know, as he looked thereon, 
How wrong was conquered and right had won, 
How gauntlet of steel by a perfumed glove 
Was foiled, and hate and pride by love, 

And the olden feud was over and done. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 















W Cale of the Flping Acotchman. 


GEORGE Frey is the head of an opulent city firm. His rise was 
rapid; and the very singular circumstance to which he owed his 
success is worth recounting. When he was twenty-four—and that 
is only sixteen years ago—he was a commercial traveller in the 
employment of the house in which he is now chief partner. At 
that time the business was only of moderate dimensions. Farey 
was mostly engaged in travelling in the north of England and 
in Scotland. Perhaps he had been selected for these districts on 
account of his nationality, because, although he had been born in 
London, his father was a Scotchman. 

On a certain occasion about the beginning of winter, Farey 
was making the journey between Glasgow and London by the 
night express. On starting he had thought himself fortunate in 
getting a second-class carriage to himself, as he saw the prospect 
of enjoying a good sleep without interruption. Had there been 
any persons of dubious appearance in the compartment, it would 
have been impossible for him to have slept at all, as he had in his pos- 
session a considerable sum of money, which he had been collecting 
for his employers. When the train reached Carlisle he laid aside 
his newspaper, and began to arrange his rug and other wraps, so 
as tolie down. He again congratulated himself upon being alone. 
Just as the train was about to start, however, an elderly gentle- 
man entered the carriage carrying a black leather bag. His bag 
was evidently very heavy, as it was only with some difficulty that 
he could place it in the rack. He had just caught the train in 
time, as it now started before he was able to sit down. Though 
Farey would have preferred to have remained alone, or, failing that, 
would have preferred that several people had entered the carriage, 
yet on glancing at his fellow-traveller he felt reassured. He was a 
little, mild-looking man, of decidedly clerical appearance. He 
was respectably dressed in black, and wore spectacles. Farey 
noticed the stranger looking anxiously at him once or twice as if 
he were possessed with the same concern as himself respecting 
his companion. There was certainly a wistful expression in the 
old man’s face, so Farey resolved to speak to him. 

‘May I ask,’ he said, ‘ how far you are travelling ?’ 

‘To the end of the journey,’ was the reply; ‘you, too, I suppose, 
are bound for London ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘I am glad of that, for Iam nervous about travelling alone 
during the night; and I have good reason at present for desiring 
to have no person of suspicicus appearance as my companion.’ 

‘I do not come under that head, then,’ said Farey, laughing. 

‘Certainly not. I ama good judge of character, and when I 
see him I know aman upon whom I can rely. I don’t mind telling 
you, therefore, that I am carrying a considerable amount of valu- 
able property in that bag, and your assurance that we shall be 
together till we reach Euston has relieved me of some anxiety.’ 

To a keener-witted man than George Farey, these words might 
have savoured of the wile commonly manifested in what is known 
as the Confidence trick. But though shrewd enough in some 
things, Farey was never distinguished for exceptional sagacity and 
penetration. It is the knowledge of this fact that has caused so 
many of his friends to wonder at his great success in life. 
Although he was not so weak-minded as to return this confidence 
which had been reposed in him, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that there was nothing to prevent him indulging in the sleep 
which he was beginning to feel the need of. 

‘I quite understand your feeling,’ he said. 

‘Were I travelling by day no such anxiety would ever have 
entered my mind, but when a journey must be made throughout 
the night and the early hours of the morning, there is more 
reason for disquiet, which however, as I have said, has in my case 
now entirely disappeared.’ 

‘Iam glad to hear that, sir,’ replied Farey. The old gentle- 
man continued to look at him wistfully, as if there was something 
else that he wished to tell him. At last he said, 

‘We have a long journey before us, and if anything untoward 
should happen to me, I should like you to take care.of the property 
contained in my bag.’ 

‘I shall do as you wish ; but I hope that no necessity will arise 
for obliging you in that way.’ 

‘At the best, young man, life is precarious, and during a 
night passed in “The Flying Scotchman” its hazards are not 
diminished.’ 

He must be a parson, thought Farey, for there is no business 
man who would talk in that style. ; 

‘We shall each have a whole seat,’ he said, ‘so we ought to 
sleep most of the way.’ 

‘I am sorry I can never sleep in a train, so I usually occupy 
my time in reading,’ and the old gentleman forthwith produced 
a volume which he opened. 

‘I shall not disturb you,’ said Farey, laughing. Then he lay 
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down, wrapped his rug round him and in ten minutes was fast 
asleep. Farey had slept for several hours, when he awoke with a 
start. The first thing he saw was the old gentleman’s face, who 
was looking benevolently at him. He stooped and picked up 
something from the floor. 

‘This letter,’ he said, ‘must have fallen from your pocket 
while you slept.’ Farey thanked him, and took the letter. 
Then instinctively he felt for his pocket-book, and found that 
it was safe. ‘We have just stopped at Preston,’ said his com- 
panion, and Farey looked at his watch and saw the train was 
not behind time. He was barely awake, and lying down he 
almost immediately fell asleep again. When he next awoke he 
jumped up with a vague sensation of alarm. To his surprise 
he found himself alone in the carriage. He looked at his watch, 
and saw that he had only been about an hour asleep, and he 
knew that during that time the train had not stopped. He 
hastily took out his pocket-book, but found that his money was 
safe. Where could the old gentleman have gone? Farey looked 
under the seats, but there was no one there. He consulted his 
Bradshaw, and assured himself that he was correct in believing 
the train had not stopped. His eyes fell upon the rack, and there 
in the same position as before he saw the black bag. Farey could 
not now doubt that the old gentleman must have leapt from the 
train. He tried the doors, but both were fast; but then it would 
have been easy for him while standing on the footboard to close 
the door, ere he took his fatal Jeap; and with the express running 
at a speed of sixty miles an hour that leap could not have been 
otherwise than fatal. As Farey remembered the odd appearance 
of the man, and his strange conversation, he became convinced 
that the suicide had been deliberately planned. He especially 
recalled what had been said as to the possibility of some accident 
happening, and the charge that had been given him concerning 
the bag. But what would the consequences be, Farey asked 
himself, if the man was lying killed close to the railway, and the 
bag was found in his possession? A cold sweat broke upon the 
young man’s brow at the very thought. He did not fear being 
convicted of having thrown the old gentleman from the carriage, 
though such a dread would not have been groundless; but the 
very idea of being involved in an investigation and possible trial 
filled him with dismay. He did not, of course, contemplate this 
contingency when he had agreed to take care of the bag, and he 
now felt himself absolved from the rash promise he had made 
regarding it. He hated the very sight of it, and its very proximity 
made him feel profoundly uncomfortable. Once he lowered one 
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of the windows with the intention of pitching the bag out; but 
he reflected that he had no right to take such a step, especially 
as he had been told its contents were valuable, and they might 
fall into improper hands ; so he resolved not even to touch it. He 
felt inclined to go into another carriage the first time the train 
stopped, but he thought that the guard would be certain to notice 
him, and it might afterwards be considered a suspicious circum- 
stance. He therefore decided to remain where he was till the 
train reached Euston, and then to hurry away as quickly as pos- 
sible. Some porter would take the bag to the lost luggage office, 
and if necessary at the inquest, when it was impossible that any 
felonious motives could be imputed to him, he would come for- 
ward and tell what he conjectured must have taken place while 
he was asleep. But he shrank from the notoriety which would 
attach to his name if it appeared in the newspapers in connection 
with this affair while it still remained a mystery. Though a 
thoroughly good fellow at heart, it will be understood that George 
Farey was neither a hero nor remarkable for cleverness. 

Neither at Rugby, Bletchley, nor Willesden Junction did any 
one come into the carriage, and when the train at last arrived at 
Euston, Farey carrying his wraps and his own bag leapt on to the 
platform. He was walking away and quickened his steps, when 
he heard the porter, who had opened the door for him, say, ‘ All 
right, sir, I’ll bring your other bag.’ Farey hurried to a hansom, 
and giving the driver his address jumped in and was driven 
quickly away. He congratulated himself on his escape. That 
porter, he thought, will if necessary prove that I had no intention 
of taking the black bag. He soon reached his lodgings in Gower 
Street, and after handing the cabman his fare he was going to- 
wards the door of the house, when the man said, ‘ You are forget- 
ting this again, sir; the porter just swung it up as I had started.’ 
Then Farey on turning felt a heavy weight descend into his arms, 
that caused the other things he was carrying to fall. ‘It ain’t 
light either,’ observed the cabman, as he drove off; while Farey 
astounded, and rooted to the spot, stood gazing at the black bag. 
He carried it into the house with his other things. He had no time 
now to think of the matter, because as soon as he had tubbed, 
dressed, and taken breakfast he would need to go to business. 

While he was returning home in the evening Farey bought a 
newspaper, expecting to read some account of the event that had 
been running in his head all day. He hoped in this way to be 
able to communicate with the relations of the deceased gentleman, 
as his name and address would probably be given. But the 
evening papers contained no allusion to the matter. Next morn- 
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ning it was with some perturbation that he opened his Telegraph, 
but the tragedy was not mentioned there; and later in the day 
he searched several other papers in vain. Several days passed, 
but no tidings relating to the affair reached him. But for the 
appearance of the bag, he would have come to the conclusion that 
he must have been dreaming during his journey from the North, 
or that he had been possessed by some hallucination. 

Farey now put some advertisements in the newspapers re- 
questing the relatives of an elderly gentleman, who had travelled 
by the train specified, on the given date, and who had since 
disappeared, to communicate with him, when they would hear of 
something to their advantage. But these notices which he 
inserted in several newspapers produced no satisfactory result, 
and after spending about two pounds in this way Farey resolved 
to stop, as he could not afford any more. 

A month passed, and at last he decided to open the bag, hoping 
that he would find within it some clue that would enable him to 
restore it to the relatives of the eccentric owner. 

It was locked, and he had no key that would fit, so carrying 
the bag into his sitting-room, and placing it on the table, he 
prised it open with a chisel. The first thing he took out was a 
small brown-paper parcel, from which there slipped upon the 
table the most splendid diamond necklace he had ever seen. 
Farey did not know much about precious stones, but he was able 
to realise the great value of these superb brilliants, which almost 
dazzled him with their lustre. He had never seen anything so 
fine in a jeweller’s window. Wrapped in another piece of 
paper he found a tiara, scarcely less magnificent than the neck- 
lace. Then he took from the bag several bracelets, lockets, and 
rings, all of the most costly description. He next came upon a 
roll of paper, which, he found, consisted of banknotes. The notes 
were of various kinds, chiefly those of country banks ; among them 
were a great number of Scotch one-pound notes, but many were 
for five and ten pounds, while some were for larger figures. It 
was a large roll, and, roughly estimating the amount, he concluded 
it must exceed two thousand pounds. Finally, from a number of 
small parcels, which were at the bottom of the bag, he took more 
than a thousand sovereigns, and knew at last that the heaviness 
had been caused by the weight of gold. Dazzled and overwhelmed, 
he sat for a long time gazing at the wealth that covered his table. 
At last he restored it to the bag, with the exception of twenty 
sovereigns, which he retained, in order to buy a safe next morning, 
to guard the treasure, and also to pay for the advertisements, 
which he intended to publish more fully than before, in order 
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to discover the owners of this property, as he had looked in the 
bag in vain for any address or scrap of writing that might furnish 
him with a clue tothem. As before, however, nothing came of 
his advertisements. Many people, he found, had lost elderly 
relations in a mysterious fashion, and would gladly inherit any 
wealth, which they had left behind, but none of these missing in- 
dividuals apparently bore any resemblance to the fellow-traveller 
on the London and North-Western railway. Soon he had to go 
to the North again, and on his return journey, he half expected, 
when he awoke from a brief sleep, to see the old gentleman sitting 
opposite him; but during the long ride no supernatural phe- 
nomenon of any kind was manifested. 

The bag, awaiting a claimant, was quite secure, locked in the 
safe; but Farey now began to think he ought to communicate 
the facts to the proper authorities. But he was deterred from 
doing so by the very same scruples that had formerly prompted 
him to avoid keeping his promise to the former owner. While 
he deliberated upon the course he ought to pursue a new and 
startling theory presented itself. Was it possible the old gentle- 
man had meant him to keep the contents of the bag; in other 
words, had constituted him his heir? He remembered the benevo- 
lent expression with which he had regarded him, and the wistful 
look in his eyes while he spoke of the precarious nature of life. He 
had probably put his wealth into this form, and, tired of life, had 
sought some one who, he thought, would make a better use of his 
riches than himself. The statement he had made, of being a 
good judge of character seemed to support this view. In his leap 
from the train, perhaps he had fallen into a river, and been carried 
far from the railway, or, it might be, into the sea. Or he might 
have fallen into a ravine, while the train was crossing a bridge, 
and his body might be still lying there undiscovered. It was even 
within the range of possibility that he had survived his leap, and, 
continuing his eccentric behaviour, had withdrawn himself from 
the world. The proverb, that ‘The wish is father to the thought,’ 
may account for Farey’s idea that the old gentleman had meant 
him to keep the contents of the bag. Farey was in love, and 
though not of a romantic disposition, he had never even been 
introduced to the young lady who had won his heart. She was 
the only daughter of Mr. Jesson, the senior partner of the firm in 
whose employment he was, and she was therefore in a station so 
much superior to his own, that he had almost despaired of ever 
being able to make her acquaintance. 

Ella Jesson was a very pretty girl, and sometimes came to the 
office in the afternoon, in order to accompany her father home to 
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their suburban residence, and it was on these occasions that Farey 
had seen her. He knew that if he possessed a claim to the wealth 
in his possession, he would be able to start business on his own 
account, and would then be in a position to come forward as an 
eligible suitor for the girl he loved. He could not, however, yet 
reconcile himself to appropriating his strange legacy—for such 
he now deemed it—so meanwhile he was waiting to see if any 
fresh light would be shed upon the matter. 

Several months passed by, when one day Mr. Jesson requested 
him to step into his private room. ‘I am sorry, Farey,’ he said, 
‘ to tell you that after this month we shall have no further need 
of your services.’ 

‘T am very sorry to hear it, sir. Will you please tell me in what 
way I have failed to give you satisfaction ?’ 

‘You are the best traveller we ever had,’ replied Mr. Jesson, 
feelingly, ‘but Iam sorry to inform you—confidentially, of course— 
that we shall be compelled to suspend payment, and when we 
start afresh, we shall of necessity curtail our transactions greatly, 
and shall have no traveller.’ 

The firm, though its business was not extensive, was one of 
old standing and highly respectable, and apart from the loss of 
his situation, Farey was genuinely grieved to learn their difficulties. 
He pondered for a little and then said : 

‘May I ask how much it would take to set you right ?’ 

On hearing this question, Mr. Jesson looked sharply at his 
traveller, and something in the young man’s expression seemed to 
influence the merchant considerably, for speaking eagerly he said : 

‘Five thousand would be enough. If you know anyone who 
would advance you that sum, or if you could raise it in any way, 
we should be very glad to take you into partnership. The 
money would be quite safe, and if you think it would lead to 
any result, I will go through our books with you, and explain our 
position.’ 

‘Give me till to-morrow to think it over,’ was the reply. 

‘Very good,’ said Mr Jesson with a hopeful expression. Then 
he grasped the young man’s hand firmly, and told him that he was 
free for the rest of that day. 

In his subsequent deliberations Farey was perhaps chiefly 
influenced by his love for Ella Jesson, and by the thought of the 
pain and loss she would suffer by her father’s bankruptcy. The 
merchant’s assertion that the money would be quite safe had also 
great weight with Farey, as he knew Mr. Jesson was a man of 
unimpeachable integrity. These influences proved stronger than 
his compunctions, and next day he paid in to the account of the firm 
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five thousand pounds. A German diamond merchant had advanced 
two thousand pounds on the security of the jewels; and in this way 
the sum required was made up. 

The affairs of Jesson & Co., owing to Farey’s substantial aid, 
were soon in a prosperous condition again. From the time when 
Farey was taken into partnership the business seemed gradually 
to develop, till it became a large and flourishing concern. The 
junior partner had now many opportunities of meeting Miss Jesson, 
and after a year’s courtship they were married. 

Four years passed by; his father-in-law had now retired, and 
Farey was standing in Mr. Jesson’s shoes, a successful merchant. 
It was the christening day of his second child, and a few friends 
had been invited to dinner. They were still seated at table, when 
a message was brought to the host that a person had called who 
desired to see him on important business. Farey excused him- 
self, and went at once to the library, into which the visitor had 
been shown. On entering the room he started back overcome by 
surprise, for there sitting before him was the old gentleman who 
had vanished from the railway carriage five years ago. It was 
impossible to mistake him, though his appearance was considerably 
altered. He was not quite so respectably dressed, nor was his 
expression so benignant ; indeed his ower lip seemed to hang in 
a way that gave him an almost sinister and ugly look. ‘There 
is no need to introduce myself, he said, ‘for I see you know me. 
What made you walk off with that bag of mine ?’ 

He spoke in a vindictive tone; he had risen, and, though short 
in stature, he had a threatening appearance. 

‘I assure you,’ replied Mr. Farey, ‘that I had no wish to take 
your bag, in fact it was against my will!’ 

‘ Ay!’ interrupted the old fellow ironically ; ‘ you tell that to 
a jury—that you carried off property worth ten thousand pounds, 
against your will—and see if they’ll believe you! But you seem 
to have made a good use of it. You were a bagman—no pun 
meant—when I met you, and now I find you with a villa in Sur- 
biton, for which I’ll undertake to say you pay a bigger rent than 
your whole screw at that time!’ 

‘I am ready to return to you your bag and its contents,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Farey, whose temper was rising ; ‘ you seem to forget 
that you requested me to take care of them.’ 

‘Can’t remember it; and you won’t get a jury to believe it. 
Do you mean to say you have got the jewels now ?’ 

‘I shall get them.’ 

‘ Where are they ?’ 
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‘In the care of Mr. Samuel.’ 

‘So you have pawned them! just as I thought. Well, in that 
case, I won’t have them back at all, but you must pay me their 
value. How am I to know that Samuel hasn’t put in other stones 
of inferior worth? I won’t have them now. My diamonds were 
worth ten thousand pounds, and there was three thousand in cash; so 
with interest, we'll say fifteen thousand, and I won’t take a farthing 
less, as a court of justice would not award me a smaller sum, not 
to speak of certain other penalties that might be inflicted on you.’ 

The old man had a determined look, and Farey saw that it 
would be idle to appeal to his generosity. If he took fifteen 
thousand pounds out of his business to meet this extortionate 
claim, Mr. Farey knew he would be ruined, and as the alternative 
he was threatened with dishonour; for he thought that his visitor 
had spoken the truth in saying that his version of the matter would 
not be believed. There was a silver inkstand on the table near 
the old man, and while Mr. Farey was deliberating on what course 
he ought to pursue, he saw his visitor suddenly, and as though 
the movement were half-unconscious, draw his thumb-nailalong this 
inkstand, apparently to test whether it was genuine silver or plated. 
The action was a singular one, and, on seeing it, the conviction in- 
stinctively rose in Mr. Farey’s mind that the man before him was 
a burglar. The contents of the black bag had been the fruits of a 
robbery ! 

It was only with a great effort that he could control his 
emotion, as he said: 

‘Fifteen thousand pounds is a large sum, and it is only with 
great difficulty that I could raise it; so I hope that you will give 
me till to-morrow night to think the matter over, and see whether 
I can meet your demand.’ 

‘Very good,’ was the reply. ‘You shall have till to-morrow 
night, and I shall return then at the same hour. But remember, 
I won’t wait any longer, and shall expect to get the first instalment 
of my money then—in cash.’ 

When Mr. Farey returned to his guests, it was easy for them 
to see that something had gone wrong. 

Next morning he did not go to business. While he had been 
engaged in commercial travelling he had made the acquaintance 
of a Scotland Yard detective named Snell, in whose company he 
had several times made long journeys by rail. It now occurred 
to him that this man might be able to aid him in his dilemma; so 
he despatched a messenger to Mr. Snell’s private address with a 
letter, in which he begged the detective to come to him as soon 
as possible. Early in the afternoon Mr. Snell made his appearance 
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in response to his request. On seeing the detective, Mr. Farey’s 
peace of mind was partly restored, and he began to give him an 
account of the affair. No sooner had he mentioned the date and 
the appearance of the little clerical-looking man at Carlisle, than 
a gleam cf intelligence came into the detective’s eyes. When Mr. 
Farey had finished his story he asked: 

‘Do you think you can help me ?’ 

‘Before I can answer that question,’ said the detective, ‘I 
must first ask you several. Are you able to return both the jewels 
and the money ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Have you taken anyone else into your confidence ?’ 

‘No one.’ 

‘ Are you prepared to trust me implicitly, and follow my advice?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very good. Now,’ pursued Mr. Snell, musingly, ‘I am going 
to do a thing that would have been impossible had I still been in 
the Yard. But I suppose you know I have left, and am now a 
private detective, doing business on my own account.’ 

‘I didn’t know it.’ 

‘It is fortunate for you that such is the case, because had I 
still been in the police force you would have been involved in a 
terrible scandal, as, of course, you would have needed to give evi- 
dence at the trial of Jem Price.’ 

‘Jem Price ?’ 

‘Your elderly clerical friend.’ 

‘You actually know his name ?’ 

‘I knew my man before you had spoken a dozen words. At 
what hour do you expect him to return ?’ 

‘ About eight o’clock.’ 

‘IT will be with you when he arrives.’ 

The detective rose to go; and as he was leaving he turned and 
said : 

‘Perhaps it would be as well if you had a little cash ready to- 
night, as we may need it.’ 

‘How much ?’ asked Mr. Farey, expecting to hear a large sum 
named. 
‘A hundred pounds will be more than enough,’ was the reply. 
It was a little before eight o’clock when the expected visitor 
arrived, and as the detective had not yet come, Mr. Farey went 
to talk to the man, till Mr. Snell should make his appearance. 
With the object of gaining time, Mr. Farey began to make some 
general remarks, but his guest soon interrupted him in an im- 
patient tone by asking, 
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‘ How much money have you got for me?’ 

‘ Not so much as you asked,’ was the reply. 

‘But you will get the rest ?’ 

‘TI shall get all that is needed.’ 

‘Hand over what you have then.’ 

At this moment the door opened and Mr. Snell entered. On 
seeing him the man started to his feet, and uttered an exclamation 
of rage. Then, glaring vindictively at Mr. Farey, he thrust his 
hand into his breast. 

‘Oh no; you dont!’ said the detective, rapidly advancing and 
seizing his wrist. And then from the man’s breast Mr. Snell 
produced a small revolver, which he laid upon the table at a safe 
distance from the owner. Then addressing Mr. Farey, he said 
coolly, ‘ Jem always carries his shooting-irons when he works,’ 
and turning to the burglar he continued, ‘ Mark my words, you 
will use them once too often,’ drawing his finger significantly 
half-way round his neck. 

‘I’d rather have that than another five years,’ was the dogged 
reply. 

‘ Fifteen is nearer the mark than five,’ said the detective, ‘ now 
that there is proof that you were concerned in the Westmoreland 
Bank as well as in the Fenwick Hall burglary. I always said you 
were. And fifteen years at your age, Jem, is as good as a lifer.’ 

On hearing this the man’s face, which had hitherto been pale, 
assumed a ghastly greyish hue, and he glanced towards the pistol, 
though he knew it was impossible for him to reach it. He did 
not speak for some time, but at last he said, pointing to Mr. Farey, 
‘ And how long do you think my pal here will get, who walked off 
with the whole of the swag and then popped the diamonds ? ’ 

‘I wonder to hear a man of your age talking so much nonsense,’ 
said the detective ; ‘ why, this gentleman, if it was necessary, could 
prove he was in Glasgow taking orders at the time of the robbery ; 
and instead of making off with your swag, it will be returned to 
the owners, and both diamonds and cash are safe in my possession 
now!’ This of course was a lie. But detectives, when talking 
to burglars, do not feel themselves under any obligation to tell 
the truth. ‘As you have just been doing five years, however, in 
connection with this business,’ continued Mr. Snell, ‘I am inclined 
to be merciful, as if you were sentenced now again, you would 
never have a chance of reforming in this world; and you will still 
have time for improvement, if you agree to my terms.’ 

‘Name them.’ 

‘That you go to America, Thirty pounds will be given you to 
pay your passage; and as soon as you let me know you have 
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arrived a hundred pounds will be sent you to give you a fresh 
start.’ 

A short conversation held apart with Mr. Farey resulted in 
thirty pounds being handed to the man. He was about to leave 
when the detective said, ‘One word more, Jem. Where did you 
go when you left this gentleman in the railway carriage ?’ 

‘How much am I to get for telling you that ? ’ 

‘Ten pounds,’ replied Mr. Farey. 

‘Well,’ said the man, ‘as I drew near London, I began to 
fear there might be someone on the outlook for me at the 
station, and I thought it wouldn’t matter so much if I could 
get quit of my bag. I believed this gentleman would take care 
of it for me, and as I had found out his address, I knew I could 
get it back from him. So while he was sleeping I opened the 
door of the carriage and shut it behind me. Then I walked along 
the footboard till I came to a carriage in which I saw two elderly 
females sleeping, and, opening the door, I went in. When they 
awoke I said I had come in at a station where the train had 
stopped. No sooner had [ alighted at Euston than I was nabbed, 
but I could see the gentleman taking my bag off in a cab, and 
thought I was safe. Never was a man more unjustly sentenced !’ 
he exclaimed, in a tone of virtuous indignation. ‘I had been seen 
near Fenwick Hall, and I’m gormed if there was another scrap of 
evidence against me!’ 

The detective winked to Mr. Farey. ‘ You see, Jem,’ he 
said, ‘ you were well known as an old hand at the game, and had 
you been seen that night when Fenwick Hall was cracked, within 
thirty miles of it, instead of as many yards, it would have been 
safe to bet you did the job.’ The burglar made no reply, but 
having received the sum promised him by Mr. Farey, he scowled 
at the donor, and then went away, conducted as far as the door by 
the detective. 

When Mr. Farey learnt that the owners had received the 
stolen property, he again sent for Mr. Snell, and presented him 
with a very liberal cheque. 

It only remains to be told that Mr. Price went to America, 
and after receiving the sum promised him, he returned to England 
by the next packet. Mr. Snell’s prediction regarding him was 
fulfilled, because, as all the world knows, this notorious burglar, 


was hung two years later. 
J. CRAWFORD SCOTT, 
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Che Wretched Rector. 


CHAPTER I. 


OxrorD. Summer Term. The Rector of Wadnose’s sanctuary. 
Seated in a chair, the extra comfort of which was equal to a label 
with ‘Alma Mater’ on it, was the Rector. Oldish, stout, hearty, 
benevolent, and somewhat heavy-looking was the Rector. He 
has risen to his comfortable sinecure by steady hard work ; he is a 
man of strong prejudices, thoroughly moral character, uncompro- 
mising respectability, and selfishness, tempered by a real desire to 
do good, and is known toa limited number of people in the outside 
world as the author of two pamphlets—one on the question as to 
whether the ancient Greeks used programmes in their theatres, 
the other on the wickedness of those who sleep under too many 
bedclothes. It is half-past eight, and he has dined well. Why, 
then, this look of unrest and trouble on his face ? 

Let us look round the room. Of ordinary college dimensions, 
it has one of its walls entirely occupied by book-shelves, mostly 
filled by bulging editions of ‘ standard authors’; and the others 
hung with portraits of Greek statues, fruitful of employment to 
the speculative in trying to imagine what the noses, arms, or ears 
really looked like when they were there. Tables littered with 
church newspapers and tobacco-jars. Clearly, nothing in the 
furniture of the room to account for its owner’s disquietude. 

Ah, but we have overlooked something that seems inclined to 
make itself a fixture. Is it an optical illusion or a psychological 
fact,—i.e. a ghost ? There, in a chair opposite the Rector’s, by the 
fireplace—there is no fire, but a fireplace is a fireplace—lounges 
a corpulent figure, clad in a caricature of the current fashion, in 
loose hugely checked trousers with plenty of red in them; red, too, 
in a glimpse of socks and a broadly striped shirt, which had plenty 
of room made for it by an accommodating low-cut white waistcoat. 
His face gives a sallow background to a heavy black moustache 
and unpleasantly glossy black hair. 

What is he doing here? If we answer the question literally, 
we must say that he is taking drinks out of a soda-water glass 
filled with a suspiciously dark fluid, and puffing at a big cigar. 
But why should he be here? Why should he have more right to 
make the harmony of a don’s study a hideous discord than you 
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or I have to get an answer to the question why we are kept half 
an hour in a tunnel on the Underground Railway? Explanations 
are tedious things, but this situation really calls for one. 


CHAPTER II. 


WELL, then, if the reader does not think the request too ‘large 
an order,’ let him accompany us on a retrospective journey to 
Persia, and observe what is going on in a certain house in a 
certain town twelve months before the date of our story. Three 
persons stand near the door leading into the garden. One is no 
other than our friend Mr. Toygood, Rector of Wadnose College, 
Oxford. The other two are Persians, and seem to be impressing 
on the Rector, who looks like a man in a hideous dream, their in- 
tention of doing something particularly unpleasant to him. Poor 
absent-minded Rector! He had mistaken another house for the 
one he was staying at, walked unconcernedly upstairs, and pene- 
trated carelessly into a room, where sat three of the better-halves 
of one of the most influential Persians in Balfurush! The Rector 
had sat unflinchingly years ago before five viva voce examiners ; 
he had marched sternly upon a party of men celebrating the 
triumph of their college boat by burning their chairs in the college 
quad; so it could not have been want of courage. No, it must 
have been that he remembered an appointment, for the Rector 
rushed without walking-stick or dignity for the open air. But it 
was not to be. His path was barred by the aforementioned 
Persians, and his conduct criticised with as much warmth as 
Persian good manners and imperfect knowledge of English per- 
mitted of. His explanation was received with incredulity, but 
they came to an arrangement at last. The master of the house 
being away, the Rector had to write a full and, for the head of a 
college, a servile apology to him, and was dismissed. 

Well, nearly a year afterwards the Rector’s substantial break- 
fast at Oxford was hardly improved by an unexpected dish, in the 
shape of a letter intimating that the writer was the Persian 
grandee the sanctity of whose home had been violated, that he 
was in England and desirous of seeing Oxford, and hoped, under 
the circumstances, that a bed might be given him in Wadnose 
College. The letter was written in good English—accounted for 
by the writer’s remarking that he had been educated in England 
and was familiar with the country. Now, our academic friend 
thought the request hardly a good sample of Eastern manners; 
but what was he to do? Clearly he must write and express his 
delight at the prospect of meeting his unknown victim. But he 
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was really taken aback. ‘ Deos immortales!’ he thought; ‘ sup- 
pose he should bring some of his wives! Or suppose he should 
do all sorts of funny things!’ He was aware that in a neighbour- 
ing college hospitality was sometimes found for black princes, 
but these were in statu pupillari, and his coming guest had long 
been his own master, and might be inured to peculiar habits. 
Well, he must come. When he came he created a surprise. He 
had certainly a foreign-looking face and a slight foreign accent, 
but might have lived in England all his life. What the Rector 
chiefly objected to at first sight was his dress, which was a cross 
between that usually associated with a music-hall singer and that 
of a cockney ‘sporting man.’ On further acquaintance, though 
he showed no sign of Oriental vicious habits, his talk was rather 
more sprightly than the Rector liked, and his partiality for liquid 
refreshment of all kinds, except perhaps water, was extreme. The 
Rector had ventured to hint that his house would shortly be full 
for Commemoration Week, but—O pudor! O mores! (the Rector’s 
thoughts again)—the stranger had hinted that he had his host’s 
apology with him, and that it would look funny in the ‘ Under- 
graduates’ Gazette.’ So this is why the Rector, oblivious of Greek 
programmes and bedclothing, sits moodily, stealing furtive glances 
at his incubus opposite. 

But the incubus rises, and, saying a little thickly that it is a 
lovely night, and the dons keep their garden in good order, 
departs to smoke his fourth cigar therein. 


CuHaPTer III. 


ANOTHER room in Wadnose College. The owner, a medium- 
sized, medium good-looking, in fact, medium everything man. 
The reader is here informed that Oxford undergraduates are 
‘men.’ Belton is an ordinary kind of man of a ‘good set.’ He 
has agreeable manners, but, without being in the least aware of 
it, somewhat snobbish modes of thought. If you ask him about 
a fellow-collegian, he will at once inform you that he is in a ‘ good 
set,’ or only a ‘second-rate set,’ &c. In fact, he carries the 
noscitur a sociis principle to an extreme. He has seen little of 
the world, but makes that little go a long way in conversation. 
He was at a good public school, where he attained a certain pro- 
ficiency in football, was once behind the scenes at a theatre, and 
gives his friends very good luncheons and breakfasts. He cannot, 
in fact, be painted in strong colours. Nor can his friend Toy- 
good, the Rector’s nephew, and a scholar of the college. 

This person passes his time most religiously between hard 
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reading and hard exercise, rarely sparing half an hour for such 
gossip as he is now engaged in. He has never made an original 
remark, and is never likely to do so. His opinions on every sub- 
ject he knows anything at all about have most respectable prece- 
dents and antiquity, and he declines to consider any that have 
not that advantage. He is an ideal scholar, and will be an ideal 
don. 

The third man present is of a different sort, and indeed it 
would be difficult to account for their being in social inter- 
course with each other but for the fact that both were at the 
same school as Belton. A sporting man is Thackwhaite, also a 
funny man. If introduced to an obviously quiet ‘ reading’ indi- 
vidual, he always opens the conversation with some such remark 
as: ‘Done anything on the Two Thousand ?’ meeting a negative 
reply with ‘Quite right; very open race.’ His language is fla- 
voured with expressions from the sporting press. The checks in 
his suit are nearly as large as the Persian’s. His face expresses 
content and frivolity. He passes most of his time trying to ‘spot 
winners, which generally turn out to be ‘wrong uns.’ He is 
familiar with all the burlesques and comic operas of the last few 
years, and knows some of their exponents. The conversation 
mostly consists of funny remarks from Thackwhaite, met with 
good-natured laughter by Belton and condescending smiles by 
the scholar, who does not understand them. 

Presently uncertain steps on the staircase, and in walks our 
friend Kabaran, the Persian. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir ; I must have mistaken the way to the 
Rector’s. Ah’ (to Toygood), ‘I believe I met you at lunch to-day ? 
These are your rooms ?’ 

Introduction follows. Belton begs the foreigner to sit down, 
which he does in a remarkably easy fashion, and accepts a whisky 
and soda and a cigar. Toygood feels the situation a little bit awk- 
ward. He wants to get to his work, but here is his uncle’s strange 
guest, and he feels in a way responsible for him. So he waits to 
see him back, and watch him in case of some mistake against 
Oxford conventionalism. Thackwhaite resumes his funny remarks, 
and the Persian supplements them with rather risqué stories of 
his own. The talk falls on the Hall dinner, and Kabaran sug- 
gests that a good band playing while it was going on would be an 
improvement. 

‘Oh, come now—a ballet. Plenty of room down the middle 
of the Hall; and a pas de seul in front of the top table for the 
benefit of the—what do you call them ?—the dons. Capital!’ 

Roars of laughter from Thackwhaite. 
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‘TI don’t think,’ said Toygood, ‘ that my uncle would care for an 
exhibition of that sort.’ 

‘Ah! he does not admire the beautiful ladies ? Oh, but come ; 
just think. We must really beg it of him.’ 

Toygood was getting angry. Thackwhaite’s laughter and Bel- 
ton’s pitying smile jarred upon him. He was saved, however, from 
making himself ridiculous this time by a knock at the door and 
the entrance of a fifth personage. Short, pasty-faced, badly 
dressed in sombre colours; linen not too clean nor face too intel- 
ligent ; stupid, enthusiastic—a ‘ Bounder.’ He adjusts his spec- 
tacles rather defiantly, and speaks. 

‘Oh, I—er—, just looked in, er—Belton. I thought you 
might like to subscribe something to the Home for Overworked 
Government Clerks ; it’s doing a very good work.’ 

‘TI shall be delighted ; won’t you sit down ?’ 

‘No, thanks ; I have to read to-night; only I felt it my duty to 
do this. No, thanks, I never take spirits—I’m an abstainer.’ 

Awkward pause. 

‘No, thanks,’ in reply to another offer, ‘ I never smoke: I think 
it a luxury we ’ Stops once more, and looks defiant. Awkward 
pause. The distinguished Oriental grins, and Thackwhaite 
chuckles. Belton comes to the rescue. 

‘I believe Archcurate Muddlem takes a great interest in this 
institution, does he not ?’ 

‘Yes, he is very earnest in it, and often plays chess with the 
clerks on Saturday evenings. He says he finds them wonderfully 
intelligent, considering their position. Our great want now is 
funds.’ 

‘Well, I'll give a pound with pleasure,’ says Belton. 

‘So will I,’ added Thackwhaite ; ‘ toss you double or quits.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ says the Bounder, accepting the 
money and looking half-appealingly at the Persian, who, however, 
takes no notice. Toygood meets an injunction from Thackwhaite 
to ‘shell out the oof’ by saying that he would subscribe some- 
thing in the morning. The Bounder rises; so does Kabaran. 

‘Come, Mr. Government clerk,’ cheerfully, ‘I'll see you home, 
if you’re going now. Must not let you go gallivanting with all 
those riches. Come along!’ And giving him a very un-Oriental, 
and—must we own it?—not too sober slap on the back, which 
sent his spectacles off his nose, the foreigner takes his arm, and 
leans heavily on him down the staircase. 

‘You’d better see your friend home, Toygood,’ said Thack- 
whaite ; ‘ the climate’s got into his head.’ 

Toygood follows gloomily, and the Bounder, disengaging him - 
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self, leads Kabaran to the Rector’s house in the corner of the quad- 
rangle and takes him up to the sanctum. 
‘Good evening, uncle; I thought I’d see your friend,’ this 
rather bitterly, ‘home, as he might easily have missed the way.’ 
‘Thank you, my boy. You must go and read? Good-night.’ 
There is a tremor in the Rector’s voice and a worn look on his 
face ; he longs to ask his nephew what Kabaran has been up to, 
but is afraid of his searching gaze. 
‘Good night, sir.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


At breakfast-time next morning the Rector descended with a 
nightmare look on him to meet the eye of his sister, who kept 
house for him. He did not have to wait long for the row, although 
Miss Toygood was not as a rule the sort of lady to plunge in 
medias res at once ; she liked to get at a thing in due order—major 
premise, minor premise, conclusion (generally fallacious), syllogism 
complete. 

‘Henry,’ she began pompously, handing him tea without the 
sugar he loved, ‘I must insist on an explanation with you. You 
have introduced into your house a most extraordinary man, whose 
habits I entirely disapprove of; and if he stays I go. Let there 
be no ambiguity. I will not stay in the same house as that horrid 
man.’ 

The Rector tried to smile, but it would not do; he only pro- 
duced that ghastly grin that sometimes follows the entrance of a 
foreign substance into a bad tooth. 

‘He won’t be here long, my dear, and I really don’t see why 
you should be so particular. He cannot help being a foreigner.’ 

‘His being a foreigner, Henry, did not oblige him to drink 
nearly a whole bottle of whisky in one evening. I repeat, he’s 
a horrid man. How ever you came to pick him up in Persia I 
cannot imagine. You are not fit to travel alone. Besides, Lucy 
Hardingbag’s coming to-day, and I simply can not have him 
meeting her.’ 

‘Very well, my dear; I’ll see if I can’t get him off to-day,’ said 
the arch-impostor, well knowing he would not get rid of him for 
a week, and commenced looking hard at, but not reading, the 
“Standard.” Soon Miss Toygood rose majestically and left him 
without a word. An angular spinster herself, with a comfortable 
berth, a respectable education, and extravagant ideas about pro- 
priety and ‘society,’ but without a husband and without now a 
hope of getting one, she was on the qui vive in behalf of her 
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younger cousin, Lucy Hardingbag. Her position was favourable 
to designs matrimonial. There were plenty of eligible young men 
in Wadnose College, who were obliged by etiquette to come when 
invited to her evenings; and then she trusted to her own tact 
and the bright eyes of Lucy. But up to this time she had not 
‘pulled it off.’ Unfortunately, the expression ‘bright eyes’ was 
not used as a synonym for beauty. Lucy Hardingbag had bright 
eyes, but was otherwise to an ordinary eye plain. Her father, 
indeed, an R.A., had laid it down that hers was a face that might 
have been a model for some Greek statue; but then few eligible 
young men have artistic perceptions in this matter. Then Lucy 
was not exactly an attractive girl; but we shall observe her more 
closely this evening. 

The day passed comfortably to the Rector. His guest slept 
through the greater part of it, and the worthy don took a walk in 
the parks, and began to look forward to the Hall dinner without 
anxiety. 


Unconscious of their doom the little urchins play. 


He little knew what was to happen at that Hall dinner. The 
Rector usually dined in his own house, but once a week (when 
there was extra good cheer) in the Hall; and to-night he was to 


take the Persian there, to dessert in the Common Room after- 
wards, and to wind up the evening with his sister, who had invited 
a few ‘ select’ undergraduates to tea and music. The hourarrived, 
and the Rector, attired in that evening dress which he affected in 
company with some other clergymen, and which consists of the 
ordinary evening dress without its sole redeeming feature, a white 
shirt-front, met his foreign guest, as usual in extra-fashionable 
get-up, with any amount of satin on his coat, a thing like a potato 
for a centre stud, and an enormous gardenia in his buttonhole, 
and proceeded with him into the Hall. It was a kind of gala day, 
and nearly every don brought a guest with him. Kabaran found 
himself next to the sub-dean, a ‘smart’ young don of the approved 
pattern, with a decisive manner of enunciating his own opinions, 
and an incredulous manner in listening. He would dispute any- 
thing, and, if you attempted to crush him with great and universally 
respected names, would receive them with a smile of amused con- 
tempt that made the Rector feel positively fierce. The latter, at 
the head of the table, was of course on the other side of the 
Persian, and the moment the dinner began perceived that he was 
in fora bad thing. Kabaran started off volubly and loudly on his 
favourite subject of ballets, and the sub-dean had the execrable 
taste to encourage him with smiles and nods. In vain the Rector 
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tried to engage his interest in a comparison of Oriental and Western 
forms of government, with a glance at Herodotus; it was no good. 
With every fresh glass of wine, which the sub-dean was revoltingly 
assiduous in filling, Kabaran grew more voluble and louder and 
louder. The head turned in despair to his other neighbour and 
commented on the excitable disposition of Eastern people. ‘So 
it appears,’ was the icy response of the principal of St. Jacob’s. 
The Persian had attracted the attention of the whole room. 
Several knots of men were lingering over their food and casting 
amused glances at the ‘top table,’ evidently waiting to see if any- 
thing funny would happen. At length, dashing off a full glass of 
claret, and filling himself another, Kabaran sprang to his feet, 
clutching the tablecloth with one hand and waving his glass with 
the other, spilling half its contents on the principal of St. Jacob’s 
bald bead, and yelled out ‘Gentlemen !’ 

He was greeted with roars of applause from a group of men 
at the end of the room, conspicuous among whom was Thackwhaite, 
who shouted, ‘Oh, what a surprise!’ 

The Rector leaned back in his chair, and in a dazed manner 
gasped out ‘Silence!’ The sub-dean pulled at the orator’s coat- 
tails, but hardly with a will. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘I am going to propose a toast in 
which I know you'll all join heartily. D’mnoorator. Gentlemen, 
the Rector !’ 

Renewed applause, during which he resumed his seat, but im- 
mediately afterwards started up with a shout of ‘ No heel-taps, 
by Jove!’ sank down again, and vigorously slapped the venerable 
head on the back. The Rector rose immediately, and, glaring at 
Thackwhaite, who called out from the distance ‘Speech; hear, 
hear!’ said grace in a voice trembling with anger, and walked 
out leading the Persian. 

‘Your Rector’s Eastern friend seems to have a remarkable 
knowledge of English idioms,’ said the principal. 

‘Very,’ answered the sub-dean. 

Exeunt omnes to the Common Room ; and the Rector, without 
sitting down, turned to the sub-dean and asked him to do the 
honours, giving the first excuse he could think of, ‘that he was 
due with his friend at his sister’s evening.’ He then departed in 
a halo of apologies, with the Persian, who cast rebellious glances 
at the port, but followed nevertheless. 

‘Good gracious!’ thought the miserable head when he got 
outside, ‘what am I to do with the beast now ?’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wuat joy to turn from this low picture to the refinement 
without vulgarity of Miss Toygood’s drawing-room. Nine was the 
hour appointed for the assembling of her delighted guests, and at 
half-past eight the room was tenanted only by the Rector’s sister 
and Miss Hardingbag. Both were thinking with some anxiety of 
the evening tocome. The fact was, it was hoped by Miss Toy- 
good that it might aid in the capture of a noble animal that she 
had long been hunting up for her niece—no other than our friend 
Thackwhaite. Lucy had often met him, and seemed somehow to 
have attracted him by her artistic regularity of features—a curious 
weapon in his case; but these things do not proceed on theories 
of probabilities. He was fairly rich ; and, besides, the maiden had 
really a liking for him, and, having ‘watched him,’ if not daily, 
still pretty often, at picnics and other ‘ functions,’ ‘thought he 
loved her well.’ 

The ladies’ conversation was very refined, but not exactly re- 
markable. It passed from the dear Duchess and the good Bishop, 
and how his sweet wife was doing such a good work, and what 
beautiful teeth she had if they were her own, by a natural and 
easy transition to the merits of Thackwhaite, and then: 

‘Has the Rector anyone staying with him?’ asked Miss 
Hardingbag. 

‘No one—oh, yes; a man he picked up in Persia,’ Miss 
Toygood answered with some embarrassment. She felt half in- 
clined to confide her troubles on this head to her niece, but on 
second thoughts did not like to injure, even through his acquaint- 
ances, the Rector’s reputation for intense and concentrated re- 
spectability ; so she proceeded : 

‘He is of very distinguished rank in his own country; a 
remarkable man, somewhat eccentric; but you will see him to- 
night’ (inwardly vowing that if her brother did bring the horrid 
man into the drawing-room he should never hear the end of it). 

Soon after nine the visitors began to arrive, and by half-past 
nine the coffee and music were in full swing. Weare all familiar 
with these ‘ functions.’ People mutually bored conversed, inter- 
rupted periodically by the sounds of the piano or violin, or human 
voice, at which some leaned back, relieved of the duty of talking, 
while others continued their remarks in tones more or less sub- 
dued. Still ‘he cometh not.’ Thackwhaite had apparently greater 
attractions elsewhere, and Miss Toygood inwardly fumed—her 
vexation certainly not being diminished by the entrance of her 
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brother and the vivacious Kabaran. In vain had the Rector 
endeavoured to detain him in his study; he had heard of the 
musical evening, and was determined to be init. So here he was, 
a little bit sobered, but not so much so as not to attract the 
wondering gaze of the whole room. He spilt half his coffee into 
the lap of a warden’s wife, and seemed determined that no one 
should miss his valuable remarks. A climax came when, in a 
pause, he got up, and, apparently at a request of his hostess, which 
of course was not given, sat down at the piano. ‘A wild Eastern 
melody’ was the universal thought. Oh, no. The Rector’s 
blood boiled as Kabaran called out, 

‘I will sing you one of your own comic songs!’ 

Now there are drawing-rooms in which such an announcement 
would have been welcome. Miss Toygood’s was emphatically not 
one of these. And what a comic song! The Rector and his 
sister positively writhed under the infernal torture, and the finish 
was as welcome as the sight of a disengaged porter is to the 
waiting traveller at Paddington. The attempt at joviality was 
not received with enthusiasm, and Kabaran, looking round the 
room for a sympathiser, suddenly remembered Thackwhaite, and, 
going up to the Rector, asked if he were coming. 

‘What? half an hour late? I will go and fetch him myself.’ 

‘ Anything,’ thought the Rector, ‘to get him out of the 
room.’ 

So he went. 


CHapTer VI. 


WHEN Thackwhaite left the Hall he ran laughing upstairs to his 
rooms, accompanied by Belton, and on arriving was greeted by 
the sight of a yellow envelope, which generally arrives to tell us 
that we have been ploughed in an exam., or that our pet aversion 
‘hopes to be with us this afternoon.’ 

‘Hullo!’ said Thackwhaite, ‘probably a wire from that fool 
Ronguns; he’s sent twelve losers and only one winner in the last 
fortnight, and that started at a hundred to eight on,’ and proceeded 
unconcernedly to uncork a bottle of claret and shouted to his ‘scout’ 
for coffee. If the reader has never lived ‘in college’ he may be 
informed that undergraduates have not the use of bells wherewith 
to summon their servants. 

‘ The luxuries of these young scamps’ is not an unknown topic 
of remark among ‘those that are put in authority over them’; 
but how would a sober city gentleman, entertaining his friends at 
luncheon, like to leave the room in the midst of an interesting 
conversation on the roguery of their dear friend Brown, and yell 
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‘Tomkins!’ or ‘ Henry!’ until that worthy thought fit to relieve 
his master’s hoarseness and remove the fish ? 

Thackwhaite then lit a cigar and settled himself comfortably 
to read the telegram. Bang! Over went a chair. ‘ * No: 
as it is humbly hoped that this narrative may penetrate into the 
schoolroom of the ‘ young person of fifteen,’ we will not set down 
his first exclamation here. 

* Stupid old idiot !’ 

‘ What’s up, old chap ?’ 

‘ My fool of a guardian’s coming up. “Got letter: expect me 
nine.” Suppose I must send out and get himabed. Why, you 
know I’ve had three bad weeks running, lately, and had to write 
to my guardian for some cash to settle with. Never thought he’d 
come down, the old juggins! He'll go talking to the Rector, and 
goodness knows what.’ 

The coffee consumed, Belton left his host to cogitate on and 
prepare for the arrival of his relative. An only child, he had 
been left an orphan with a sum of money, principally raised by 
selling the country place and racing-stock of his father, which 
represented an income of about two thousand a year; not much, 
certainly, but enough, as the son expressed it, to ‘keep the show 
going.’ He had now to live on an allowance of four hundred a 
year, being under age, at the discretion of his guardian uncle, and 
managed to do so in comfort, but occasionally found himself obliged 
to apply for an advance to his guardian. This person was peculiar. 
He had been left pretty much to his own resources at an early age, 
and, without being either clever or particularly plodding, had 
somehow managed at the age of fifty to retire from business with 
a comfortable fortune. He had always been remarkable for a 
‘ goody-goody ’ style of conversation, that had often caused people 
to put him down for a greater humbug than he really was. For 
he really did some good to his less fortunately circumstanced 
fellow-creatures, though he certainly liked to do it as cheaply as 
possible, and perhaps with rather an unpleasant air. Never having 
had much taste for the ordinary amusements of young men, he 
was very hard on anyone who in the pursuit of them outstepped 
his means, and sometimes went so far as to condemn anyone who 
spent money on pleasure, but was indulgent to his own whim of 
putting up fountains, ‘ to the glory of Thackwhaite.’ In particular, 
he regarded his harmless nephew as an abandoned person, who was 
quite unworthy of his uncle. 

Soon after nine this personage entered his nephew’s room, 
having had an extra touch given to his anger by the winding stair- 
case—a short unhealthy man, dressed in black. 
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‘Well, sir, I have come myself to learn the full truth about 
your silly, your wicked conduct. No, sir, I cannot shake hands 
with one who does not scruple to—to grieve his friends.’ 

* All right, uncle; how are you? Take a chair. I’m afraid 
that I shall have to be so rude as to go in a few minutes; I’ve 
promised Miss Toygood to turn up at her musical evening.’ 

‘Musical rubbish, sir—you ought to be working. These 
wretched dissipations! Now you must tell me everything about 
your difficulties, or [ will not advance you one penny.’ 

‘Oh, it’s simple enough. Two’s into one won’t go. I’ve been 
betting—wanted to raise some money for a charity. Lost. 
Doubled. Lost. Trebled. Lost. There you are.’ 

‘I can’t think how you can talk in that cruel way. After all 
my warnings . 

‘ Hang it, there’s no need to make all that fuss. I only want 
a couple of hundred. I owe very little except to the bookie.’ 

‘The what?’ 

‘A bookmaker—a man who makes bets professionally’ (the 
guardian’s face assumed an expression of piousindignation); ‘ and 
if you will advance a couple of quarters, I will do on less for the 
rest of the year and pay you back.’ 

‘I will go to this—this man to-night and tell him what I 
think of his villainous F 

‘Now, look here, uncle ; I really can’t have you making a fool 
of me. Why Hullo! Hang it! Come in!’ 

A knock at the door had interrupted his protest, and uncle 
and nephew looked up at the inebriated countenance of Kabaran. 
But as the Persian and Thackwhaite senior gazed steadily at each 
other, the inebriated countenance seemed to get sober, and, mut- 
tering ‘It doesn’t matter,’ the illustrious Oriental shut the door 
with a bang and descended swiftly into the quadrangle. 

Thackwhaite senior had started to his feet. ‘ Rum card, isn’t 
he?’ said his nephew. ‘He’s a Persian grandee—guest of the 
Rector; drinks awfully—made a row in Hall.’ 

‘Persian what? Why, that’s a discharged clerk of mine, who 
made off with a thousand pounds and could not be tracked !’ 











CHapTer VII. 


Now here was an opportunity for Thackwhaite senior to show 
his business promptitude, but alas! he preferred to ‘improve the 
occasion’ for full ten minutes on the example afforded to his 
nephew of how loose habits, &c., end in ruin, body and &. Then 
both went to the Rector’s house, summoned him out by means of 
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a message, and explained how he was harbouring a villain. The 
bewildered head rushed, followed by his informants, to his guest’s 
room. Gone!—luggage and all. Up came the footman and ex- 
plained ‘that the gentleman had run up in a awful hurry, saying 
he had a telegraph to say a fellow-countryman was dying in London. 
I packed him up quick as anything, got him a cab, and I expect 
he caught the 10.10.’ 

Off to the station went the three gentlemen. No sign! The 
10.10 had gone, and in it, they at length discovered from a porter, 
‘a gentleman in evening dress who looked like a foreign gentle- 
man. So back they went to Wadnose College. Then, pacing 
up and down the quad, the Rector told his simple story to the 
elder Thackwhaite, and the latter explained how Kabaran’s real 
name was Jenkins, how he had got into disgrace and made 9ff 
with a thousand pounds, how he could not be traced and was given 
up asa bad job. ‘The only solution of this extraordinary thing 
that I can think of is, that he must have gone to Persia, got in- 
timate in Balfurush with some servant of the man whose house 
you got into, and taken. advantage of your adventure and your not 
knowing the Persian grandee by sight. Perhaps he contem- 
plated robbing you. Iam glad, my dear friend, that I have been 
the means of averting that. It is comforting to feel that we are 
scmetimes permitted . 


Miss Toygood’s gentle rule over her brother threatened to de- 
velop into a tyranny; but she has been mollified by the news that 
Thackwhaite (who has abjured betting) is shortly to be married to 
Lucy Hardingbag at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


STEPHEN GRETE. 





Wp Fatal Uisgit to an €ditor. 


My main object in writing down the following sad history is to 
warn magazine-contributors against coming out of the personal 
obscurity in which they live, and making themselves known to the 
editors who have been kindly disposed to their literary efforts. I, 
for my part, believe thoroughly in Mystery: the mystic rites of 
religions have done more towards influencing unbelievers than the 
actual religions themselves; the mystery which surrounds the 
Freemasons makes them a constant source of speculative interest 
to the uninitiated, both male and female; whilst the toilette of a 
fashionable woman calls forth wonder, if only on account of the 
secret arts which are employed to bring it to perfection. 

There is without doubt something fascinating in the unknown; 
like the unknown quantity in algebraical calculations, it commands 
respect and reverence, inasmuch as it is often not getatable, and, 
if finally reached, it has sometimes several interpretations which 
leave one still uncertain of its real nature. 

Now if I had only kept these facts in my mind a few months 
ago, I might not have been cut off from all intercourse with a 
magazine which is the very metropolis of monthly literature. It 
is not given to everyone to reach Corinth, but somehow or other 
I managed to arrive there two or three years ago, when I wrote a 
short story and, more as an experiment than anything else, sent 
it to ‘The Eagle,’ who answered my communication by returning 
the tale with proof enclosed. 

From that day I continued at intervals to contribute to this 
magazine, and as time went on I found my way into others, too. 
Only ‘The Eagle,’ whom I had loved far above all other birds, turned 
away from me; and what was the smaller feathered tribe to me 
when the very king himself, so great and strong, so majestic and 
soaring, ignored me as though I were even beneath contempt? I 
could have borne the grief better if he had attacked me as ruth- 
lessly as he had once patronised me kindly ; but royalty may not 
be dictated to, and so I dared not even murmur. 

Not that I blame him ; on the contrary I have only myself to 
thank for the dismissal which my services received. 

I should tell you that ‘ The Eagle’ has an immense circulation 
in the United Kingdom and America, and there is no doubt that 
the magazine deserves its popularity, for the literature, chiefly 
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supplied by famous writers of the day, is acknowledged by all to 
be excellent ; the illustrations, undertaken by men who can think 
as well as draw, are themselves beautiful, and have the luxury of 
artistic reproduction, while there are very few advertisements to 
mar the elegant monthly volume. This I consider a recommenda- 
tion in itself. If I remember rightly there were only three ad- 
vertisements of any note when I wrote for it: Pears’s Soap (without 
the portrait of the monks by Stacy Marks, R.A.) of course occupied 
one page, Borwick’s Baking Powder claimed the opposite side, and 
Colman’s Mustard completed the trio. I could not grumble at 
these ; they were old friends, received into every society, made 
welcome at all stations, railway carriages, and omnibuses, treated 
with consideration by every kind of book, magazine, paper, and 
almanac, and I think ‘ The Eagle’ showed proper taste in extend- 
ing to them his royal hospitality. 

As I now write about this magazine the tears come into my 
eyes when I remember that it is closed to me for evermore, and I 
sometimes think I would willingly renounce some portion of my 
influence in other papers, if only ‘The Eagle’ would receive me 
back, granting me,the smallest and obscurest corner of its columns, 
where my own eyes at least might have the satisfaction of seeing 
my work, even if the public did not care to read it. 

And now to explain how it has come about that Iam no longer 
a contributor to ‘ The Eagle.’ 

I had always been fond of scribbling, and my relations, who, 
marvellous to tell, took great interest in me, swore amongst them- 
selves ‘that I should do something.’ This obviously meant writing 
a book, for when my Uncle Julian died and his will was referred 
to, I learnt to my astonishment that he had left the sum of 2001. 
to me, his niece, Selina Mayfield, to pay for the expense of pub- 
lishing my first book! The possession of this money was a re- 
sponsibility to me; I felt I had no right to accept it unless I 
could make the proper use of it, and so I set to work to write a 
book. 

I found to my dismay that the plot had worked itself out at 
the end of the eighth chapter; this story would therefore be con- 
siderably too short to publish in book form, and, unwilling to 
lengthen or alter it in any way, I at once sent it to the editor of 
‘The Eagle,’ enclosing stamps for its return postage, because I 
tully believed it would come back. However, it was kindly re- 
ceived by the;editor, who wrote me a most encouraging letter, and 
T answered him in a style which befitted a humble, and aspiring 
writer. This was the commencement of a long and friendly cor- 
respondence between us; he always accepted my stories, and on 
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several occasions volunteered valuable advice, which I carried out. 
And thus nearly three years passed away, and all this time I had 
never once been to the office, never once seen my friend the 
editor. It never struck me that it would be possible to make his 
personal acquaintance ; I looked upon him perhaps as some being 
without a person, some spirit directing the Eagle’s flight, but 
never seen by human eye nor heard by human ear. Until one 
day, having finished a long tale which I wished to have published 
in numbers, I resolved to take it myself to the office, and I began 
to wonder what had prevented me from having, long ere this, paid 
a visit to the editor. 

I mentioned my resolution to my brother Stephen. Now, it is 
known to all suffering sisters that brothers do not belong to the 
class of men who use the shovel of flattery, and therefore people 
cannot be surprised if I ignored his uncomplimentary words. 

‘You're a fool, Selina,’ he said, ‘to go and call on your editor; 
probably he thinks you some pretty, fascinating damsel, and, upon 
my soul, he’ll be disappointed. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view. Keep at home in the dark!’ 

I smiled in my pride; I was so elated and self-confident that 
I could not even find it in my heart to be angry with him, for he 
was only a brother, and was really not a competent judge of good 
looks. Why, he admired Miss Evelson, and everyone considered 
she was ugly enough to be a duchess, although it is true that her 
portrait was in last year’s Academy ; but then one does not expect 
to find beauty there. 

To return to myself. I consulted my glass, and it gave me an 
unprejudiced reply. It said to me: 

‘You are decidedly good-looking; your eyes are bright, your 
teeth are white, your features are finely cut, your complexion is 
fresh. I have no fault to find with you.’ 

We are commanded to accept the truth in whatever form it 
may come to us; but when it visits us clad in a pleasant garb and 
bright with radiant smiles, the command becomes superfluous, and 
we, of our own free will, stretch out our hands to give a hearty 
greeting to this visitor, who is not equally courteous or gentle to 
all with whom he comes in contact, but who seems to have singled 
us out for the special objects of his favour and condescension. 

And so I welcomed the truth which the looking-glass revealed 
to me, and resolved to go without further delay to the office of the 
editor, confident that I should be able to cement with a personal 
interview the kindly feelings which had for some time subsisted 
between us. I put on my best clothes; I exchanged my habitual 
spectacles for the more fashionable and thoroughly uncomfortable 
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eyeglasses, which, by the way, I never could keep on, for my nose 
has convictions of its own which may be called aspiring; I went 
to the expense of a new pair of gloves and was very particular as 
to the exact fit, a point I do not often insist upon; and I bought 
an artistic kerchief which I made fragrant with heliotrope scent, 
and, having thoroughly satisfied myself that I presented a pleasing 
appearance, I went out and sprang into a hansom, saying: 

‘This is an extravagance, but a justifiable one, for the occasion 
is momentous; I do not go and visit editors every day.’ 

And it is well for me that I do not. 

I felt very nervous when one of the clerks in a patronising tone 
of voice bade me be seated until he had ascertained whether the 
editor was disengaged and would see me, thinking probably that 
I was some intruding new comer whom it was his duty to snub 
and dismiss as soon as possible. The expression on his face was 
considerably altered and his manners much improved when he re- 
turned and, apologising for his abruptness, said he was not aware 
that the editor knew me. 

‘We have so many ladies calling here, madam,’ he explained, 
‘who send in their cards and desire to see the editor, that I con- 
stantly have to declare he is out or engaged. Will you kindly 
step this way ?’ 

I followed him and trembled as I approached the editor’s sacred 
room. A short, thin man rose to greet me; his cheeks were sunken, 
and his small black eyes were penetrating, and I own that he did 
not look like the being I had imagined to myself. 

‘Very pleased to make your personal acquaintance, Miss May- 
field,’ he said. ‘Pray be seated and tell me what I can do for 
you,’ 

‘Thank you,’ I answered nervously, and the moment I spoke 
and smiled my eyeglasses fell off. 

Mr. Daley watched me adjust them, and I felt that he was 
scanning me from top to toe. 

‘I have had the pleasure of knowing your handwriting for two 
or three years,’ he remarked pleasantly, trying with all his might 
to put me at my ease. 

I smiled, and immediately my eyeglasses fell off. 

‘You have been very kind to me, Mr. Daley,’ I stammered out 
as I put on my eyeglasses again and assumed a severe frown which 
I knew would help to keep them in their place. ‘I have to thank 
you for your generous consideration of all my work, and for your 
kindly encouragement, without which I could never have gone on 
struggling.’ 

He laughed and asked me about my doings, and gaining 
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courage I told him I had written a long tale which I wanted him 
to read and publish in serial form in ‘The Eagle.’ But somehow 
or other I could not express myself in neat language, and I was 
conscious of stammering most barbarously, a calamity which had | 
never befallen me before; and just as I succeeded in arriving at 
the end of my sentence I smiled pleasantly at Mr. Daley, thinking 
to make up in this manner for any deficiency in speech, and of 
course my eyeglasses sprang off. I could have cried with mortifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Daley gave a start every time this took place and could 
not conceal a frown, which alarmed me; and although I did not 
venture to put on my eyeglasses again, and thus, free from the 
anxiety they had caused me, recovered my self-possession and was 
able to talk in a manner to have satisfied the most critical listener, 
yet nothing I did or said made Mr. Daley assume once more that 
friendliness which had been so conspicuous in his greeting. I 
felt I was a failure, and owned to myself that it would have been 
better for me to have stayed at home rather than to have come 
here, and with every intention of shining as a brilliant star, have 
found myself incapable of glimmering even like a farthing dip. 
And so I commended my manuscript to his care, and he promised 
me that he would give it his early consideration, although I had 
no doubts as to its acceptance, for I had made a careful study of 
the ‘ Eagle’s’ requirements, and understood thoroughly what kind 
of literature would be likely to find favour with him. 

Mr. Daley saw me down to the door, and I certainly had no 
cause to complain of his politeness, unless indeed I thought it near 
akin to rudeness, so icy and freezing had his genial manner suddenly 
become. It was just as if he had come forth to meet a friend, 
and, finding a crocodile or a boa-constrictor, had retired safely to 
some haven, where neither crocodile nor boa-constrictor could follow 
him! Ina word, he took refuge in his editorial reserve, through 
which it was impossible to break, and I confessed to myself when 
being jolted home in a humble omnibus, that my visit had not 
been as successful as I hoped it would be. 

I was thankful to get home again, if only to exchange my 
unruly eyeglasses for sober gold-rimmed spectacles, and I was not 
communicative about my visit to Mr. Daley: I merely mentioned 
that he had received me kindly and promised to do what he could 
for my new story. 

* Of course he will publish it,’ I added with confidence, ‘ for it 
is not at all likely that he would reject any contribution of mine 
which was really suitable for ‘The Eagle.’ 

‘ What a surprise it would be for you if this tale were returned 
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to you, Selina,’ said my brother, who had a knack of making un- 
pleasant suggestions. 

‘Your remark is encouraging,’ I answered good-temperedly, 
‘but I assure you that I do not need encouragement. I have no 
cause for anxiety about this story.’ 

I am not famous for my discretion ; I believe that on this point 
I may be considered a typical woman, and I certainly behaved as 
such, for I went about telling my friends that the editor of ‘The 
Eagle’ had accepted a story of mine which would run for six 
months, if not more, and they all expressed eagerness to see it, 
and made me promise to lend them a copy as each number came 
out. (Is it not amusing how acquaintances—especially rich ones, 
always beg for the loan of a book or magazine in which any friend 
of theirs has written an article? it never occurs to them to go 
and order a copy from the nearest bookseller, even if the price be 
only a paltry sixpence. ) 

I committed other acts of indiscretion, for which I am repenting 
with a scanty purse ; I ordered an édition de luxe of Thackeray’s 
Works, I bought two beautiful engravings, and I took six dress 
circle tickets for the Drury Lane pantomime, intending to give 
my nephews and nieces a Christmas treat. 

I said to myself, ‘No doubt I shall be handsomely paid for 
this serial tale, and therefore I consider Iam quite justified in 
being extravagant.’ I also ordered a new dress for a dinner-party 
to which I was going in a fortnight’s time, my host being a pub- 
lisher of some note, who had met me at a friend’s house, and 
seemed desirous of introducing me amongst his circle. I had ac- 
cepted the invitation with great eagerness, for I knew I should 
come across people who were after my own heart, and I also hoped 
that personal contact with them might be of practical use to me 
in my literary climbing. 

The days passed peacefully by, bringing no letter from my editor. 

‘ Silence means consent,’ I said, when my brother was surprised 
that I had not heard from Mr. Daley, who on previous occasions 
had been most prompt in answering any letter I sent him. But 
though my words sounded hopeful, my heart was beginning to 
have serious apprehensions, and I had almost made up my mind 
to write an inquiry concerning the fate of my manuscript, when 
the postman brought me the desired letter. 

‘What did I tell you?’ I said, smiling happily, as with seem- 
ing indifference and with a casual manner I slowly cut open the 
envelope ; ‘I knew Mr. Daley would accept my story.’ 

But when I had read his communication, my face wore a 
different expression, and my triumph had faded into humility and 
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disappointment, for Mr. Daley regretted that my story was not 
suitable for his magazine, and he took the liberty of returning it 
by book post. 

I am not subject to fainting-fits, but I think I nearly lost 
consciousness by the time I had come to the end of this ruthless 
letter. Mr. Daley danced in the air, my manuscript danced too, 
vis-a-vis to him, and then all the characters stepped out of their 
chapters and, joining hands charged him in an angry mass, and 
trampled him beneath their feet, and it was all in vain that he 
cried for mercy, they answered in chorus: 

‘You had no consideration for us, base editor; we will have 
a0 mercy on you.’ 

When I regained what was left of my wits, I said quietly: 

‘What can this mean ?’ 

‘Mean?’ cried my brother, who seemed much amused at my 
misfortune—so easy is it to bear other people’s troubles with 
Christian patience and fortitude. ‘Mean? Why it all comes of 
your insane visit to the editor. I told you it would be more 
prudent to stop at home. If you’d been as beautiful as Miss 
Evelson, I should have said “go;” but, begad, I can’t tell a lie 
—at least, not in this instance: your visit to the editor is the 
cause of this disappointment.’ 

‘Impossible!’ I exclaimed indignantly. 

‘ Well, then,’ he answered, ‘ your story is badly written, and 
not worthy of insertion!’ 

‘Impossible!’ I cried, still more indignantly. 

‘But it must be either the one or the other, Selina,’ he laughed ; 
‘where has your reason gone to? Did it stop behind in the office 
of “ The Eagle ?”’ 

I was too crushed for repartee: I retired to commune with my 
grief, and resolved to send the dear rejected manuscript to another 
magazine to which I was accustomed to contribute. 

It was at once accepted, and balm was thus administered to 
my wounded feelings. 

I sent another tale to ‘ The Eagle :’ I received it back, toge- 
ther with « courteous letter from the editor. 

I sent another one, on the principle of nil desperandum, and 
the sub-editor returned it with a printed form of thanks. This 
looked very much like a decided refusal to have anything more to 
do with me, and I began to think that there must be some truth 
in my brother’s continual remarks about the inadvisability of my 
visit to Mr. Daley ; for I could not for one moment allow that there 
was any fault in my writings important enough to prevent their 
acceptance by ‘ The Eagle.’ 
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But any doubts I may have had were speedily dispelled when 
I went to dine at Mr. Narswell’s house, the friendly publisher of 
whom I have spoken. This was how the truth came out. 

We sat down to dinner, fourteen in number, a merry, uncon- 
ventional party, most of the company being men and women who 
had made some mark in the world of letters or art. Mr. Beech- 
dale, a critic of renown, and a man of great humour, was the lion 
of the evening ; and we all took delight in his brilliant conversa- 
tion and ready wit. He had been telling us some absurd anec- 
dote, which had caused us to laugh until the tears trickled down 
our cheeks, and we were just recovering our composure, when he 
said : 

‘I am wound up for story-telling. I must tell you a little 
joke about Daley.’ 

At that word my heart misgave me. 

‘I cannot help laughing when I think of it,’ began Mr. Beech- 
dale, ‘for it appeals to my notions of the funny. Well, Daley 
has for the last two or three years had an unknown lady contributor 
to “ The Eagle.” He felt very much interested in her, so he told 
me, and thought highly of her work; and somehow or other he 
became quite enthusiastic about her, picturing to himself a fair 
golden-haired damsel, with blue eyes and cheeks like the bloom 
on a peach, and a gentle manner to subdue even editors, and a 
voice to charm, more entrancingly than Orpheus, the very printer’s 
devils themselves! He invented a history about her, making up 
his mind that she lived with an invalid mother, whom she 
gladdened by her presence, and supported with the money she 
earned in teaching and writing, whilst her heart was given toa 
young reprobate, who was not worthy of a dog’s affection, far less, 
therefore, of the love of this sweet and beautiful girl. This 
unhappiness, Mr. Daley thought, was the cause of the sad under- 
tone in all her writings, and on one or two occasions he was 
obliged to suggest that she should modify her pathos, as the 
reading public probably had quite enough of its own sorrows 
without taking upon itself the griefs of imaginary individuals. 
She was always ready to act on any suggestions of his, and, 
indeed, he had every reason to regard her in a most favourable 
light, and he wished his other contributors were as reasonable 
and pleasant to deal with as she. He had a name for her, but he 
refused to tell me what it was, only I think it was Estella, or 
something like that.’ 

‘Why the deuce did you not make her acquaintance, Daley, 
and find out all about her?’ I asked. 
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‘ Because,’ he answered, ‘ when I set before me an ideal, I am 
nervous of letting anything destructive approach me. Knowledge 
destroys the ideal, therefore I chose ignorance, and my ideal 
remained unbroken until the other day.’ And here he began to 
laugh. 

‘Go on, man,’ I cried ; ‘ tell me what followed.’ 

‘The other day,’ he continued, ‘she called and sent in her 
card, and I own that I was delighted at the prospect of meeting 
her. I became quite excited as I rose to greet her, expecting of 
course to see the maiden of my fancy; but imagine my feelings 
when a short, dark thing slouched in and sat down on the edge of 
a chair! She wore abominable eyeglasses which slipped off at 
least twelve times during our short (thank heaven!) interview ; 
my dear sir, she stammered worse than any nervous young curate, 
she was decidedly lame and I believe her teeth were false—she 
looked as if she were trying not to swallow them—and I am not at 
all sure that she was not cross-eyed. She was much perfumed with 
strong heliotrope scent which nearly lifted me off my feet, and I 
am afraid I did not listen to her conversation, although I daresay 
it was clever enough, but to tell you the truth I longed to be rid 
of her. And having seen her I have ceased to be interested in 
her or her writings, and she may send me stories until Doomsday 
for all I shall care; I have done with her for ever, for she has 
destroyed my ideal and I cannot forgive her.’ 

Mr. Beechdale paused in his story-telling to sip a glass of port, 
and Mr. Narswell said: 

‘Very hard on the girl, you know. What would she say if she 
were to hear this story? Who is she?’ 

‘Daley would not give the name,’ Mr. Beechdale answered, 
‘and I did not press the matter.’ 

I breathed more freely, and felt thankful that I had suppressed 
my exclamations of wrath when the accusations of lameness, 
stammering, false teeth, and general frightfulness were brought 
against me. As it was, I had great difficulty in restraining myself 
from weeping bitter tears of mortified pride ; for we are so strangely 
constituted that all the praises Mr. Daley had bestowed on my 
work before he saw me were more than cancelled by the poor 
opinion he had expressed about my personal appearance. 

But I kept my own counsel, and no one guessed that I, laugh- 
ing so merrily over the melancholy fate of the plain young lady 
who went to visit the editor and disappointed him so woefully, was 
that plain young lady herself, but not lame, nor false of teeth, 
nor cross-eyed, nor altogether ill-favoured—believe my words, dear 
readers, for I speak honest truth. 
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I have never told my brother of this story; he would only 
make fun of me, and I think I have suffered quite enough through 
that visit to the editor of ‘The Eagle.’ The magazine is closed 
to me so long as Mr. Daley remains at his post, and if I were to 
become a George Eliot, a Mrs. Somerville, a Cuida or an Adelaide 
Procter, I should never be taken back into favour again. And 
after all, when one comes to think seriously of it, what is this 
‘Eagle’ about which I have made so much fuss? [I called it the 
metropolis of monthly journals, but I really believe that the 
‘ Herald’ is a capital magazine. I am a regular contributor to it, 
and I publish my novels in its monthly numbers before clapping _ 
them into three volumes to benefit library owners and cheat 
library subscribers. But the editor has never seen me, and 
aithough I hear that he has a great wish to become acquainted 
with me, I have hitherto refused to give hima personal interview, 
so that if he has an ideal of me, his ignorance may guard it whole. 
It is better thus perhaps for him, and without doubt for me, 
because I cannot afford to lose a second friend. Martin Tupper 
says, ‘ Verily that man is a marvel whom Truth may write a 
friend.’ But I think the great difficulty is, given a friend, to 
discover the best means of keeping him faithful; and my experi- 
ence has taught me that where editors are concerned, the theory 
of unveiled mystery should be put into practice. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
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W Duplicate Wooing. 
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ALLOWING for disparity of years, Geoffrey Middleton nephew was 
as like in person to Geoffrey Middleton uncle as he was in name 
and in nature. 

The two were the last representatives of their race, Middle- 
tons of Castle Middleton, and strangers who saw them together 
were sure to fancy them father and son until informed to the 
contrary. They were both tall, thin, and muscular—justifying in 
their degree the arrogant Lancashire proverb which affirms that 
‘the south grows trees, the north grows men.’ Their features 
were rugged and boldly defined, speaking, without words, of force 
of character and vitality of will. None could look either uncle or 
nephew in the face—as they looked their neighbours—and read 
weakness there. But the nephew, as became stalwart seven-and- 
twenty, had pretensions to be described as handsome (upon the 
family pattern), which his kinsman lacked. 

As has been hinted, the physical resemblance was supplemented 
by analogy of temper. Each was stiff, reticent, locked in the 
prison-house of a natural hauteur, and capable of a smouldering, 
dangerous resentment. 

And in the case of old Geoffrey these attributes had of late 
come every one into play. In his own fashion he was showing 
his extreme disapproval of the sayings and doings of his heir, now 
on a visit to Elgin House, Sefton Park. 

The prosperous Liverpool shipbroker saw the maxims of his 
life, those rules of caution and exactness by which he had built 
up a house the envy of a thousand rivals, apparently set at 
nought bya harum-scarum young surgeon. He had wanted young 
Geoffrey to come into the office, and, misliking the outlook of 
perpetual quill-driving and equally systematic supervision, Geoffrey 
had refused. This was a first offence, and it had been condoned. 
Funds were found to educate the refractory one for the profession 
he selected; and later, to purchase for him a share in a practice 
where he might still be beneath his uncle’s eye. Fairly launched 
thus, young Geoffrey had incontinently exchanged with a dis- 
satisfied brother of the scalpel located at York. The score against 
him on his uncle’s tablets of memory was therewith doubled. 

And after many days he had come back in anything but the 
prodigal’s réle of humility and contrition, though the main purpose 
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of his cross-country journey seemed to be to invite extrication from 
a financial difficulty. 

‘It’s an awful nuisance, of course, and I’m disgusted with my- 
self at having to come to youon such an errand, sir. But I never 
dreamed that it would turn out more than what Arbuthnot called 
it—a mere form,” he said. ‘And after all I suppose it’s I that 
will be the loser in the long run.’ 

Whether young Geoffrey’s native talents were few or many, 
that of diplomacy was not amongst them. If it had been, he 
would instinctively have avoided at this juncture the remotest 
reference to his uncle’s well-understood intentions concerning the 
ultimate disposition of his wealth. It was inevitable that such an 
allusion must, under the circumstances, grate upon the listener’s 
ear. 

In reality it stimulated old Geoffrey’s anger to a perilous pitch. 
The shipbroker’s brow was furrowed like a warped plank of one of 
his own vessels, the cold grey eyes scintillated with scorn, the lines 
deepened and grew rigid at the corners of the inflexible mouth. 
Yet the bridle was upon his tongue. He was never the man to 
bandy futile reproaches or reveal the depth of his indignation in 
scathing, impetuous speech. The passion of his wrath found its 
familiar outlet—sarcasm. 

‘Most genially and pleasantly said,’ he answered. ‘Yes, it is 
you who will be the sufferer. There cannot be a doubt of that. 
And I quite acquit you of intending to submit me to this trifling 
annoyance—the figures you mentioned were fifteen hundred 
pounds, I think ?’ 

Young Geoffrey writhed upon his chair and felt uncommonly 
hot, although he was sitting at an open window with the June 
breeze fanning him. Foolish he might be, a sad blunderer he 
was; but he had plenty of wit to see his error after committing 
it—no great thing, perhaps, to say in his favour, and certainly no 
unusual phenomenon. And he recognised both the storm-signals 
on his uncle’s countenance and the irony of the old man’s tone 
and words. Yet such was the turn of his own mental and moral 
idiosyneracies that he made no pretence of apology, but tightened 
his lips and replied to the superfluous query in accents equally 
frigid and calm : 

‘Yes, rather more in fact ; fifteen hundred and eighty.’ 

‘ And you expect me to find you this sum?’ 

‘To whom else should I apply, sir? I have no other resource 
If my father were living it would be different. But you’ve stood 
in the place of both parents to me for many a year. And this is 
how I repay you!’ 
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It was a sudden climax, and not the less a stroke of happy 
augury. If the young surgeon had paused there, there might be 
no story to tell. His spasm of emotion, his repentance, genuine 
if destined to be short-lived, had favourably affected old Geoffrey, 
who loved his adopted boy with every fault upon his head. 

But surely some mischievous sprite must have stood at young 
Geoffrey’s elbow and have dictated new words of strife. 

‘And you can punish me, sir, by leaving as much more away 
to the office-boy, if you like. I rather wish you would,’ he fatuously 
added, as the lull grew harassing. 

He had whistled for the wind, and the tempest was his reward, 
if such an epithet may properly be applied to the measured and 
restrained condemnation to which he was compelled to attend. 

‘You are still harping on the same cheerful string,’ said old 
Geoffrey, with a bland yet bitter smile upon his face—it was as 
though Patience should smile at the futility of her own forbearance 
—‘I leave you to determine whether there is not after all the 
chance—mind, I only venture to say the chance—of another flaw 
in your calculations. You appear to have made one in relying 
upon your friend Mr. Arbuthnot’s honour, and backing the bill 
which he cleverly leaves you to pay. Very possibly he, too, is 
aware of your great expectations. Or it may even be a planned 
business between you.’ 

‘Sir!—uncle!’ The victim of this dubious money transaction 
sprang to his feet. 

‘Sit down,’ said the other drily, ‘it’s not the Middleton way 
to go pop like a gingerbeer bottle, because shaken by a mere 
perhaps.’ 

Young Geoffrey resumed his seat and bit his lip in silence. 

‘I didn’t say that it was so; I don’t know that I thought it. 
But, putting the best construction on your conduct, it’s anything 
but satisfactory. My money has been made, sir, by hard work, 
pegging at it, and taking care of every guinea. Your cleverness 
seems to be exhibited in precisely an opposite direction. Your 
pockets, sir, are sieves. And to any man with an atom of real 
business about him, the backing of a stiff bill on next to no in- 
quiry would be impossible. He could no more do it than scuttle 
a ship. You shall have the money, but beware—not a second 
time.’ 

‘It shall not occur again, sir.’ The promise was sincere, but 
uttered in a manner neither gracious nor conciliating. It seemed 
to the young surgeon that he had been made the mark of a volley 
of missiles, everyone of which had left its bruise behind. And in 
addition he was no doubt buffeted by an accusing conscience, 
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Old Geoffrey crossed the room to an ebony cabinet fitted at 
the top as a writing desk; he took his cheque book from an inner 
drawer, filled up a draft, while the only sound in the apartment 
was the sullen ticking of a morose clock supported by griffins on 
the mantelpiece, passed the” pink slip to his nephew and walked 
out into the adjacent conservatory. He had said his say and for 
the hour there was an end of it. 

‘Thank you; I am very sorry, I’m sure, sir,’ said the culprit. 
And by a different door he too vanished. 

But the shipbroker did not dismiss the interview from his 
thoughts. It was with him all day at his office in Water Street, 
producing an increased testiness under which his clerks suffered 
and for which they could find no adequate palliation in the current 
condition of trade. Even one of his skippers condescended to 
mention in the outer counting-house that ‘ the boss was in a regular 
tear, raging like a nor’easter, and that all he, the sailor, could do 
was to reef sail and bring up close to the wind.’ 

Old Geoffrey was slowly working out a problem more trouble- 
some than any supplied by the figures on his ledgers or cargo 
sheets. And at last he reached the goal of a great decision. It 
was clear that his nephew was unfit to be entrusted with the 
round half million so laboriously amassed. The scapegrace would 
make ducks and drakes of it. Yet todisinherit him by will was an 
irksome procedure and ran counter to lifelong purposes and pre- 
judices. Old Geoffrey had ever been ready with his sneer at 
merchants who scraped and saved and left their hoard, at their re- 
luctant exit, to asylums or charities. And so far as he knew there 
was not even a cousin half-a-dozen times removed who could be 
dragged into the warm circle of wealth while the delinquent was 
bidden stay out in the cold. No; it was a choice of unwelcome 
alternatives that the shipbroker had faced. He might leave his 
nephew to present content and future triumph. Or—the first in- 
ception of the idea was attended by fierce mental throes that fully 
accounted for irritability of temper—he might marry. And to 
marry was his final resolve. 

The revelation would have astounded his clerks, and have at 
once amused and scandalised his neighbours and intimates. And 
he opined, rightly or wrongly, that by it his misbehaved nephew 
would be thrown into consternation and despair. It was on this 
feature of the general effect that he fixed his prophetic gaze with 
most equanimity. The scamp deserved the punishment. 

Heroism was a word contumeliously dealt with in old Geoffrey’s 
private lexicon. He professed to disbelieve in it altogether. His 
synonyms for it were vainglory or—for the humbler sort, fanati- 
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cism. Yet the quality was not absent from the purpose which 
he was now shaping for immediate action. He was sixty; all the 
ways of his daily life were ordered on a model tested and approved 
by prolonged experience ; and it was understood with perfect cor- 
rectness by the whole body of his associates, whether in Water 
Street or Sefton Park, that he was a confirmed misogynist. 
And in spite of these facts he had determined to write this very 
evening an explicit proposal of marriage to a girl of whom he 
knew little more than that she was pretty—repute said cultured— 
and the daughter of his banker. 

The deed was done before he again met the intractable nephew 
whose nose—he chuckled grimly to himself—might thus in due 
time be effectually put out of joint. 

Young Geoffrey failed pitiably to read the true meaning of 
his uncle’s elaborate politeness and elephantine mirth at the 
dinner-table. Generally a dreary function at Elgin House was that 
of the great social feast! He fancied that the sky was clear 
again ; that his uncle’s wrath was appeased. He learned better 
when the solemn-visaged butler had withdrawn. 

‘Um! I think it right to inform you, Geoff, that I intend 
shortly to change my state—to marry,’ said old Geoffrey. 

A wine glass was shivered, slipping in some occult way to the 
polished floor. But there was no other overt symptom of discon- 
certment on the listener’s part. A Middleton to the core he 
simply answered :— 

‘Indeed! Allow me to congratulate you, sir.’ 

And old Geoffrey was strangely vexed at the sturdy restraint 
and the family phlegm which in a similar position would have 
characterised himself. 


II. 


‘THIS means, don’t you see, an end to idle dreaming, Dicks. 
I'll just have to buckle to work and coerce Dame Fortune in spite 
of her frowns. But I'd take it better, I think, if the governor 
had gone about this freak, for such I call it, after my latest 
scrape. And I shouldn’t have been as much surprised then. But 
he must have settled it long ago. He announced it as a fact 
already in process of fulfilment. He dropped a word or two in 
the morning, as I was doing penance of confession, but I didn’t 
take much heed then; I shall have to now.’ 

Mr. Geoffrey Middleton the younger was discussing with the 
old friend and ally whose post he had taken at York the untoward 
alteration in his prospects disclosed to him on the previous even- 
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ing. And not unnaturally, though in this instance erroneously, 
he gave his uncle credit for acting with mature deliberation. 

Edgar Dicks clapped him on the shoulder. 

‘Spoken like a Briton,’ he cried, ‘ but I’d have taken oath that 
the old fellow had more sense. Yes, and a better regard for you. 
Who is the fair beguiler? She’ll have a prize, eh?’ 

‘She will. I speak in all seriousness. Not a syllable can or 
shall be uttered by my lips against my uncle. And he hasa perfect 
right to do as he pleases in this matter. But who is to be the 
future Mrs. Middleton, I am as ignorant, Dicks, as you are.’ 

‘You asked him surely ?’ 

‘Not I. I suppose my wretched pride got in the path; ah, 
well, it’s got a knockdown blow at last.’ 

‘Whew! You're a queer pair. Eccentricity must be here- 
ditary ; here’s the proof.’ 

And Dicks ended with a laugh, compounded in about equal 
parts of admiration, pity, and amusement—admiration for his 
comrade’s chivalrous defence of the imperious old shipbroker, 
pity for young Geoffrey’s abruptly overclouded hopes, and amuse- 
ment at the humour of the off-hand avowal which Geoffrey had 
described. 

At the same instant Dicks recollected a call he had to make 
in Park Street. They were far up Prince’s Road. 

‘T shall have to wish you good morning, Middleton; it won’t 
do to neglect duty, and the beckoning hand is at my rear.’ 

The friends parted. Geoffrey strolled moodily along, battling 
with a certain temptation which was sure to attack him as he 
neared Prince’s Park. In a house to his right resided Dusa Venn, 
a girl whom yesterday he had dared to picture on the canvas of 
an exuberant fancy as his wife, but who now was as far above him 
as the star is ever above the moth. Her friends were rich, and 
he was a poor surgeon—nothing more. Had he not been duly 
warned that to build an airy castle on the basis of a great inheri- 
tance, as in the past he had been too apt to do, was simply to 
set a premium on disappointment and disaster? Henceforth he 
would walk amongst realities, and, as he had assured Dicks, put a 
decisive period to daydreams. It was hard, all the same, to recog- 
nise that the acquaintance that had begun so blithely at Christmas, 
when Dusa had returned from Germany, and the hope of con- 
tinuing and developing which had secretly combined with his 
monetary need to bring him now to Liverpool, must remain only 
a witching, tantalising memory. Yesterday he had dared to call, 
and Dusa had been so kind that he had grown bold to whisper 
words into which she might, if she pleased, read passion and the 
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old sweet homage of the man to the maid. He was invited to 
return—to drop in at any time he chose. 

Why not for the last time now? On the morrow he would 
seek safety in flight to York. 

Where a woman is in the question—especially a girl scarce 
twenty, with rippling golden hair, eyes like meres of living light, 
and a face and figure worthy of Aphrodite as she dwelt in a 
Grecian sculptor’s brain—how shall man hold on the even tenor 
of his way and be strong ? 

Young Geoffrey’s feet stayed, turned, finally stood in the hall 
of Gartmore, and then a strange thing befell him. He was ushered 
into a lady’s boudoir and found Dusa alone, and there was a look 
upon her face, and a sweet expectancy in her attitude, that caused 
his heart to thump against his breast as if seeking to depart and 
fly to that fair custodian for whom Nature had s0 clearly destined 
it. Already he was mystified, and it would hardly be too much 
to write, alarmed. 

‘ Geoffrey!’ whispered a soft voice. And volumes could not 
have gathered into their covers a fuller, richer meaning. 

What bewildering portent was this? For hard strife with the 
yearnings of his own spirit Geoffrey Middleton had come prepared. 
But not for a challenge of this sort. He was swayed like a reed 
in the wind. Every maxim of prudence was driven out of his 
head. The words of his answer—which was an appeal-~came 
with but semi-conscious volition. 

‘Dusa—my dear one! Is there any hope?’ he cried. 

And ah, the bliss, the bewilderment of it! The shapely little 
head was pillowed upon his breast. Hope? This was certainty. 

‘ But, Geoffrey, your letter said this evening ; I was not looking 
for you yet. Were you so impatient?’ 

‘My letter!’ he echoed helplessly. 

‘Yes; and how curiously formal you were in expressing what 
—what I suppose is your wish "—the blushing face was averted, 
or young Geoffrey’s slowly dawning look of horrified intelligence 
must infallibly have struck a chill to the tender heart that trusted 
him—‘ if I hadn’t known you—as it really seems for an age, 
though it’s such a little time—I should have fancied that, after 
all, you didn’t very greatly care ‘ 

‘Stop, Dusa, my treasure!’ almost moaned the startled and 
dismayed lover ; ‘ nothing can change our regard for each other— 
nothing shall. We are agreed in that ?’ 

Dusa was alert and quivering in every nerve with a new 
accession of excitement. It was her turn to be perplexed. Why 
this sudden tornado of anxious, foreboding passion ? 
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‘Yes, oh, yes,’ she replied, with a shy, pretty fervour. 

‘Then, Dusa, it was not I who wrote to you; it was my uncle!’ 

Only the rosy kiss of morning on Alpine snow will compare 
with the flood of carmine that overswept the abashed countenance. 
Amazement and consternation between them riveted her to the 
spot, or the girl might have fled. If this were true, what a 
hoyden she must have appeared to her visitor. Could anything 
be worse than to be won without being wooed? And her parents, 
too, had been deceived. They had regarded the stately proposal 
as emanating from the nephew, and on the strength of old Geof- 
frey’s wealth, in estimating which the banker had the assistance 
of private knowledge, they had graciously favoured the suitor. 
It was a terrible imbroglio, from whatever standpoint the complex 
question at issue was regarded. 

But young Geoffrey had the courage of despair, and the 
nobility of his nature asserted itself. 

‘Forgive me, Miss Venn, for my ill-considered attempt just 
now at pledging you to a promise which altered conditions may 
reasonably warrant you in breaking,’ he said ; ‘ I have been wrong, 
wrong all through. But at least I can make this amends. 
You are perfectly free, Miss Venn, as free as one short hour ago, 
even freer, for then your mind was entangled by a singular error. 
I may never be my uncle’s heir; he has told me that he means 
to marry ; I did not know whom. Iam only a poor toiler; it is 
not for me to harbour vain ambitions, however sweet.’ 

His voice died away in an involuntary sigh. The touch of 
self-pity in the last sentence of his great renouncement was almost 
tragic. 

Dusa had recovered the control of her faculties, if not her 
self-possession. She smiled through tears. 

‘But you made a promise, too; and unless you wish it, I will 
not release you,’ she said. 

There was a happy pause, in which But the narrator 
relents, and leaves the hiatus. And Dusa added, with a flash of 
mischief irradiating her tremulous confusion : 

‘Only I wish I’d been familiar, Geoffrey, with your hand- 
writing.’ 


Il. 


PHILOSOPHERS, who differ in some other matters almost as 
vehemently as politicians, are agreed that success is not synony- 
mous with happiness. It is possible to have a big banking 
balance, costly freight on many seas and even seniority in the pro- 
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cession to the civic chair, and to hobnob nevertheless with discon- 
tent. The foot may have its corn and wince at slightest touch 
beneath the velvet slipper. 

These moral reflections owe their origin in this place to the 
profound dissatisfaction that had crept like a Mersey fog of 
December over the spirit of Geoffrey Middleton, shipbroker. 
His position was precisely that dexterously insinuated above. 
And the cause thereof was his own hastily adopted purpose of 
matrimony. 

His fateful letter once posted by his own hand, for fear of 
accidents or the impertinent curiosity of domestics, he felt for the 
moment triumphant. It was in this mood that he had dealt 
his sharp thrust at his nephew over the wine and the dessert in 
the dining-room. 

But when he retired that night, it was to a weary vigil in 
which carking care was biting like an acid into the pattern of 
his heroic resolve. With a young and ardent lover the major un- 
certainty would have been whether he was to be accepted or re- 
jected. But old Geoffrey’s thoughts did not tarry long at this 
stage. He had witnessed too many sacrifices of fair, ingenuous 
spring-time to wan, saturnine winter to have much doubt that he 
could lead to the altar yet another victim. He was wealthy, and 
it was enough. Guardians would advise, and the girl’s own 
vanity and desire to possess the advantages credited tothe station 
of a rich man’s darling would give her strength to crush down any 
natural repugnance. 

The anxiety was of a different sort. Was he sure that he 
had fully calculated the cost of the step in personal security, 
comfort, and ease ? And every time he went over anew the ground 
of the arguments pro and con the keener became his doubts. In 
the morning he got up with feelings surely cast on the model of 
those with which Mr. William Sykes may regard the final 
ceremony in a prison court-yard at which his presence is ever 
likely to be required. 

Mightily glad was old Geoffrey that he had not to face his 
nephew, who was a late riser, at the breakfast-table. 

And if on the previous day a nor’easter had rattled about the 
ears of his Water Street employés it was a veritable hurricane 
that blew anathemas hither and thither from ten to three on this 
date of doom. One of his clerks resigned then and there. 

Everything went wrong; though, as he was at bottom a 
scrupulously fair man, there could be little doubt that old Geoffrey 
would by-and-by come to acknowledge that the fault was in him- 
self, 
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And a fellow trader who dropped in with a budget of gossip 
did not throw oil on the troubled waves. 

‘Sad about Danby, isn’t it?’ he asked. 

‘What? I haven’t heard. I thought his firm was as solid as 
—as St. George’s Hall.’ 

‘Oh, so it is; there’s no screw loose in Danby, Porter and 
Porter. But the old man’s shaky here,’ and the friend signifi- 
cantly tapped his parchment-like forehead ; ‘they’re sending him 
to an asylum. Married a young wife, you remember. That’s 
done it. A nice dance she led-him. Better have stayed as he 
was—as you are, Middleton.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said old Geoffrey grimly. And he relapsed into 
his ledger again. 

‘Quite so; and next month everybody will be saying that I’m 
as big a fool, and prophesying on my account,’ he muttered 
irrelevantly when, with a farewell word about a shipment of wool 
from Melbourne, the visitor had gone. 

‘ Confound the boy,’ he went on in his bitter soliloquy ; ‘ what 
did he want to be so cocksure about coming in for my money for ? 
As for the fifteen hundred and eighty—it was a heavy figure—I 
could have forgiven him that. And now he’s let me in for a 
worse scrape.’ 

Remorse was working. But what could it avail a man who 
had drawn up a document as compromising as half the inane com- 
positions that figure in reports of breach of promise suits, and had 
watched it with a malicious smile committed to the charge of Her 
Majesty’s Postmaster General. With a groan his conscience 
supplied the response—none. He was bound by every considera- 
tion of honour and probity to go through with his enterprise. 
And this meant a call that evening at Gartmore. His exact ex- 
pression in his old-fashioned and somewhat cumbersome phrase- 
ology had been :— 

‘In so important a matter, my dear Miss Venn, I would 
earnestly desire that you should eschew a hasty decision, and I 
therefore will ask to be permitted to wait in person at your home 
for your reply during the early hours of to-morrow evening.’ 

And he went. 

Not altogether to his surprise Mr. Venn received him. It 
was quite in keeping with his notions of propriety, that the pre- 
liminaries of the momentous contract should be settled with his 
future bride’s father; and, in truth, he was very considerably 
relieved to have to enter (as he supposed) upon a purely business 
discussion and to postpone the ordeal of making love. What he 
should find to say when the latter labour had to be undertaken it 
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passed his power of conjecture to imagine. He could only hope 
that the crisis—and he dreaded it worse than an interview with 
his dentist—would by its very severity kindle within his mind 
illumination for the road he had so fatuously elected to travel. 

Mr. Venn was a rotund little man, with a bustling manner, 
twinkling dark eyes—the twinkling was intensified at this junc- 
ture—and the good gift of sound digestion, which renders ill- 
temper on any but the most insolent provocation a base ingrati- 
tude to kindly providence. 

‘Delighted to see you at Gartmore, Middleton, and—ahem! 
I believe I have scme idea of your errand,’ said he. 

The shipbroker bowed. ‘I fully expected that you would 
understand,’ he answered. And then somehow he paused, for it 
was borne in upon him that he was on the eve of listening to 
some disturbing revelation. Nothing could be wrong with the 
bank surely? It was a dreadful thought which made him quake 
to his boots. Certainly Venn’s face wore an aspect of funereal 
gravity, relieved only by the oddly contrasted brightness of his 
eyes, where a couple of imprisoned sunbeams seemed to be 
basking. 

‘First, let me express my sense—our sense—of the honour 
done to my daughter, and through Dusa to her parents, by your 
offer of this morning, Mr. Middleton.’ 

Old Geoffrey breathed a trifle more freely. It was the 
question he had come about then that accounted for Venn’s 
solemnity. The stability of the famous old banking-house was 
unimpaired. It was a ridiculously absurd terror that had seized 
him. 

‘ But, Middleton, I am sorry.’ 

‘I am afraid I don’t quite take you.’ 

And indeed the inference seemed too good tobe true. Never, 
surely, did prétendw await with more eagerness the verdict of 
dismissal. 

‘I repeat that I am sorry. My daughter’s affections are 
bestowed already—elsewhere, my dear Middleton. And there has 
been an odd mistake, the oddest mistake, I think, I ever knew or 
heard of. If Ihad seen your letter I should have known of course. 
But you see Dusa is quite unfamiliar with your hand; and then 
you write as vigorously as—as your nephew might do. And I 
was busy; I didn’t ask to see the note. Dusa told me what was 
in it, and whom she supposed that it came from, and so, as I say, 
we blundered all round.’ 

Light was slowly breaking on old Geoffrey’s mind. Perhaps 
the reaction from the dread that he might be taken at his word 
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and married out of hand (so to speak) by a flighty young miss 
quickened his faculties of apprehension. It was queer how strong 
was his temptation to re-enact the schoolboy of five-and-forty 
years ago and throw up his hat at the joyful news of regained 
liberty. But there was more to learn. 

‘Do I gather correctly that you mistook the sender ?’ 

‘ Dusa did; pardon me, not unnaturally.’ 

‘ Then Miss Venn could only read that note as coming from 

‘ Your nephew.’ 

‘Possibly I may still be within my right? Was its petition 
then denied ?’ 

‘No it was granted. And it was at Dusa’s request that I am 
here to tell you this. Will you see her?’ 

‘ Not now, not now, thanks.’ 

The banker, whose love for his daughter had made him more 
compliant than perhaps his cautious professional instincts justified, 
and who had not withdrawn his consent to the young surgeon’s 
suit—a consent given as it transpired in error—even when the 
quarrel at Elgin House stood disclosed, made clear with a few 
more pithy words what had happened. And his shrewd insight 
into his patron’s character was vindicated in the sequel. 

‘Have no fears, Geoffrey, your uncle will come round,’ he had 
said ; ‘I am only glad that it was through Dusa that he proposed 
to punish you.’ 

Old Geoffrey went home, humiliation swallowed up of relief. 
He found his nephew standing in the library, hunting up certain 
cartoons in an old volume of ‘Punch.’ With a quick nervous 
tread he stepped to his side. 

‘We are quits, Geoff, now,’ he said, ‘I saved you from one 
dilemma, and you’ve delivered me from another. I'll not forget 
the service.’ 

And it was the last reference he made to his two days’ wooing. 

In the autumn he settled an income of six hundred a year, as 
a marriage gift, on Geoffrey Middleton nephew. 

W. J. LACEY. 











Dinah’s Adventure, 


‘5 North Bank Gardens Terrace: December 16, 188-. 


‘DEAREST DinaH,—I was delighted to learn from your note 
that you are in town at last. Will you come and see me to- 
morrow ? We expect some people to dinner at eight, but come as 
much before that as you can so that we may have a long chat. 
Tell your aunt that we will have you seen safely home. With 
much love.—Yours as ever, 

‘Myra.’ 


‘P.S.—Tom has been dying to make your acquaintance ever 
since he saw your photograph—the cabinet one with the big head.’ 


‘Of course I can go, auntie?’ I exclaimed, as soon as I had 
mastered the contents of the above note. 

‘Where to, my dear?’ inquired Aunt Lizzie, lifting her eye- 
brows in mild surprise. 

‘To see Myra—Myra Haycraft. She and I were schoolfellows 
and have not met for an age,’ I began explaining in a tremendous 
hurry. ‘She lives in London at—here is the address— 
North Bank Gardens Terrace. Heavens, what a mouthful !— 
and has been to stay with me at home, but I have never seen any 
of her people. I wrote yesterday to tell her I was up on a visit 
to you, and she has written this letter to ask me to go and see 
her,’ I concluded, somewhat out of breath, waving the said missive. 
‘ Shall I read it to you?’ 

‘Perhaps it would be as well,’ rejoined Aunt Lizzie, looking— 
as was indeed the fact, I suspect—as if she did not know what I 
was talking about; and with this encouragement I declaimed 
Myra’s letter for the benefit of my aunt, my cousin Nora, and my 
brother Frank. I scampered through it excitedly, and had reached 
the postscript, and read, ‘P.S. Tom has been ’ before I knew 
where I was. Then I stopped short. 

‘Well, go on,’ said Frank, curiously. ‘What has Tom been ?’ 

‘ Nothing—nothing of any consequence at least,’ I returned, 
hastily folding up my letter. ‘ There is no occasion for me to 
read the rest. It is only nonsense.’ 

‘That goes without saying ina letter from one girl to another,’ 
said Frank. ‘ Still, we may as well hear what it is,’ and with a 
sudden dash he possessed himself of my letter, and read aloud in 
imposing accents: ‘“ P.S.—Tom has been dying to make your 
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acquaintance ever since he saw your photograph—the cabinet one 
with the big head.” Ha, ha, ha! This is really splendid! And 
who is Tom, if I may ask ?’ 

‘Tom is Myra’s brother,’ I replied ; ‘ and I do not see anything 
to laugh at like that.’ 

‘It is really too rich!’ pursued Frank with true brotherly 
candour. ‘The idea of anyone being dying to make Dinah’s ac- 
quaintance! There is one thing, the poor fellow will be awfully 
disappointed when he does see you, if he has formed an opinion 
of you from that last photo of yours. In the first place, it is 
awfully flattered.’ 

‘It is not!’ I put in, indignantly. 

‘ Frightfully flattered,’ reiterated Frank. ‘And, in the next 
place, it gives the idea of quite a fine-looking girl, instead of a 
shrimp like you.’ 

‘You are exceedingly rude!’ I exclaimed. ‘1am not so very 
small, either! There are people smaller than I am, are there not, 
auntie ?’ 

‘ Of course there are,’ replied Aunt Lizzie. 

‘So there are,’ agreed Frank.. ‘The Midgets, who were shown 
at Piccadilly Hall a few seasons ago, were certainly rather less than 
Dinah !’ 

‘Oh, never mind him, Aunt Lizzie,’ I exclaimed in desperation. 
‘ He will go on talking nonsense for ever if we listen to him. The 
question is, may I go to Myra’s?’ 

‘I suppose you want to go?’ 

‘Of course I do—awfully—very much, that is,’ I substituted 
hastily as I saw my aunt’s forehead contract. 

‘I do not know whether I ought to let you go by yourself.’ 

‘Oh, auntie! At home I constantly go out alone!’ 

‘Perhaps so, my dear; but it is not usual in London for girls 
to go out alone. Nora and I, as you know, are engaged to dine 
with the Broadbents ; Frank, could not you take your sister ?’ 

‘Indeed I could not! Why, I go back to Warwick on Thursday, 
and every half-hour of my time is disposed of.’ 

‘But it is only going, auntie,’ I pleaded. ‘You see they 
say they will send me safely home. You must let me go. Iam 
quite accustomed to going about by myself—I am indeed !’ 

‘Yes ; and picking up acquaintance with masculine strangers,’ 
said Frank, severely. 

‘Ido not! It is a shame to say such things! The gentleman 
I travelled up from Warwick with was as old as papa, at least. 
He was very kind to me, and lent me his newspapers, and got me 
some refreshments—where was the harm in that ?’ 
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‘ As a rule, Dinah dear, a girl cannot be too careful when she is 
travelling alone,’ said Aunt Lizzie. 

‘ And there wasthe man you travelled with the last time you went 
to Stratford, who bought your ticket for you,’ said Frank, unkindly. 

‘Oh, Dinah!’ exclaimed Nora. ‘Is that trwe?’ 

‘It is in a way, but it is not half as bad as Frank makes out,’ 
I returned, half inclined to weep. ‘I had my pocket picked of 
my purse with my ticket and everything in it, and this gentleman 
very kindly got me a ticket to take me home. Papa was much 
obliged to him, and wrote and thanked him for his kindness. But 
may I go to Myra’s ?’ I added, with the pertinacity unjustly sup- 
posed to be the prerogative of my sex. 

‘ Well, I suppose you may,’ said auntie, and without waiting 
for anything more I scribbled off a hurried note to Myra and sent 
it to the post. 

‘ Now, Dinah dear, mind you take care of yourself,’ said Aunt 
Lizzie solemnly, the following afternoon, as I was about starting. 

‘ All right, auntie, I will be prudence itself,’ I replied gaily. 
‘I know, after what Frank has said, you think I am a model of 
indiscretion, always talking to strangers and so on, but even if I 
wanted to on this occasion I should not be able to—unless, indeed, 
I held a conversation with the cabman through the roof of the 
hansom. I promise you that when I return to-night I shall be 
able to lay my hand on my heart and say with a free conscience, 
“Dear aunt and cousin, for once in my life I have been out 
alone and not made the acquaintance of any masculine stranger.” 
There is the cab—good-night, auntie ; good-night, Nora—I hope 
you will enjoy your dinner-party,’ and in another moment I had 
jumped into the hansom that was awaiting me. 

‘Where to, Miss?’ said a gruff voice over my head. 

‘To No. 5 North Bank Gardens Terrace,’ I replied, reading 
from Myra’s letter, which I had prudently brought with me that 
I might make no mistake in the somewhat lengthy address, and 
with this we drove off northwards. 

It was a cold December evening, with a suspicion of yellow 
fog in the air, but I wrapped myself closely in my long velvet 
coat and enjoyed myself thoroughly. To a country girl who lives 
in such a quiet town as Warwick there is excitement to be got 
even out of driving through London streets in a hansom, and I 
revelled in my solitary ride and the independence of my position. 
It was a sort of tradition at home that Dinah needed constantly 
taking care of—that she had not too much common-sense or 
knowledge of the world, &c., &c. I always attributed this belief 
on the part of my relations to the circumstance that I was exceed- 
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ingly small, and it was naturaily my constant aim to prove that I 
could act with discretion, and steer my barque with as much success 
as other and larger people. I particularly prided myself now on 
having thought to bring Myra’s letter to ensure my getting her 
address correctly—this was a stroke quite worthy of my sister 
Lena herself, who was the soul of common-sense—and I mentally 
hugged myself with the thought of my own discretion as we sped 
on and on through the chill December air. 

The part of London for which I was bound was quite strange 
to me, so as we traversed one road after another I had no idea 
as to when I should reach the end of my journey, and I must have 
been driving quite half an hour when my cab drew up with a 
jerk before a door on whose illuminated fanlight a large ‘5’ was 
plainly legible in spite of the gathering thickness of the fog. 

This door was opened almost as soon as I had knocked at it by 
a man-servant in plain clothes, who, before I had time to speak, 
requested me to ‘step this way, please,’ preceded me up a flight 
of stairs, then threw open a door, and, as soon as I had passed 
through it, closed it behind me, leaving me alone. 

The room in which I found myself was rather small, but its 
furniture and ornaments were arranged with the greatest possible 
taste. A cheerful fire burnt upon the tiled hearth ; low chairs of 
luxurious shapes invited one to repose; curtains of rich, oriental- 
looking stuff draped the windows; large palms in quaintly-shaped 
pots stood here and there ; pictures which even my uncultivated 
taste could tell were valuable adorned the walls, while statuettes 
of reddish terra-cotta and gleaming white parian were disposed 
around on richly-carved brackets. A large lamp, suspended from 
the ceiling by bronze chains, shed a clear white light upon the 
room, round which I gazed curiously as I stood upon the hearth- 
rug awaiting Myra’s entrance. 

I stood thus a few moments but no Myra appeared, so I sat 
down, and, glancing at the clock upon the mantelpiece, saw that 
it was only six o’clock. It was possible that she had not expected 
me so early and was dressing, or had not yet come in; so, although 
I felt slightly chilled by my reception, I sat still and waited with 
what patience I might. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen minutes passed ; and, unable 
to sit still any longer and listen to the monotonous ticking of the 
little timepiece, I left my chair and started on a tour of inspection 
round the room. I found plenty to look at: here a collection of 
ivory carvings; there some valuable old china ; again, I admired 
the pieces of rich Eastern embroidery carelessly thrown over the backs 
of some of the chairs, then paused in front of a large easel that 
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supported a painting of a lovely female head, and gazed at it in 
silent admiration. Close to where I stood a mandoline hung upon 
the wall, and on a couch beside me lay a banjo. I touched the 
chords of the latter instrument cautiously ; then, like fear, started 
back ‘ affrighted at the noise myself had made.’ ‘I did not know 
Myra played the banjo,’ I remarked half-aloud to myself, for 
lack of anyone else to speak to; ‘I must ask her to teach me, and 
what a splendid looking-glass!’ and I paused as my voyage 
autour de la chambre brought me in front of a large mirror 
which occupied a recess and extended from the ceiling to the 
floor. 

I frankly admit that I am very fond of a looking-glass. I 
believe most people are if they would but confess it, and I stood 
in front of this one and surveyed myself from top to toe; a 
distance, I grieve to say, of rather under than over five feet. My 
lack of inches had long been a sorrow to me, but I had ended by 
becoming accustomed to it; and now I looked at myself with 
some complacency, for my closely-fitting velvet mantle suited my 
figure as well as my little black hat did the colour of my hair. 
My brother Frank, I must say, always contended that my colour- 
ing was a species of misfit; for, while my hair was of a bright 
chestnut colour that almost approached golden, my complexion 
instead of being fair was distinctly brunette, my eyebrows dark, 
and my eyes, as I was once informed by a young man I met at a 
ball, of a colour ‘too expressive to be blue, too lovely to be grey !’ 
(He very honourably added that the sentiment was not original 
to himself, but had been written by Browning, or Tom Hood, or 
one of those fellows. I suggested Dr. Watts or W. S. Gilbert.) 
Such as they were they were fairly bright, and I often thought 
that if I had been a few inches taller I might have been passable- 
looking. But this is digression. 

I was still standing in front of the mirror when a strong musical 
baritone voice made itself heard in the distance—the voice of 
Myra’s brother, no doubt—and I hurriedly skipped away from the 
glass and into the nearest chair, trying to look as if I had never 
left it. The voice, rather oddly, was singing ‘ Fairest of darkey 
daughters was Dinah Doe! ’—it was accompanied by a decidedly 
masculine footfall ; both voice and footfall drew nearer and nearer, 
then the door was flung open and the vocalist appeared. As he 
caught sight of me he stopped singing suddenly and came across 
the room, saying, ‘I beg your pardon; I did not know that you 
had come. Iam pleased to see you.’ He made me a bow as he 
spoke, which I thought rather odd, considering that I was. his 
sister’s most intimate friend ; then stood on the other side of the 
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hearth opposite me, leaning one arm on the mantelpiece and look- 
ing down at me. 

My first feeling was one of wonder that Myra had never told 
me how handsome her brother was. He was fully six feet in 
height, with an admirably-proportioned figure; his hair and the 
small moustache that shaded his lip were jet black, his complexion 
dark, and his features regular and singularly handsome. How- 
ever, I could hardly express my surprise at his good looks, so I 
said, ‘I am afraid I have come rather too early.’ 

‘Not at all. On the contrary, I was afraid the fog had pre- 
vented your coming,’ he replied. 

I was somewhat astonished at his saying ‘I’ instead of ‘ we,’ 
and was altogether taken aback by his proving to be such a very 
different sort of person from the merry, boyish young fellow I had 
somehow expected Myra’s brother to be. There was nothing in 
the least boyish about him; he looked quite thirty; and I felt 
embarrassed, somehow, and at a loss what to say or do. It did 
not lessen my feeling of awkwardness to see that he was looking 
at me fixedly with his handsome dark eyes—not rudely, certainly, 
but closely, critically, appraisingly, as if he were taking in every 
detail of my appearance. I bore it as long as I could, then I 
rushed into speech, saying precisely the last thing I should have 
done had I been more self-possessed. ‘I suppose I am not at all” 
like what you expected me to be?’ I said with a nervous laugh, 
then stopped short, wondering what he would think of me for 
making such a foolish, conceited-sounding speech. 

‘No, you certainly are not in the least what I thought you 
would be,’ he replied, quite seriously. ‘For one thing, you are 
very much smaller—you are decidedly petite!’ 

I opened my eyes involuntarily at this candid speech, silently 
registering a vow at the same time never again to give away one 
of those lying photographs that led people to believe that I was 
a fine-looking girl. I wished with all my heart that Myra would 
appear; I was beginning to feel indignant with her for leaving me 
like this, and I had just opened my mouth to inquire as to her 
whereabouts, when her brother said, ‘ Pray allow me to help you 
off with your wrap; I am afraid you will find it too warm by this 
fire, and with that he helped me off with it very adroitly. I 
followed this up by taking off my hat, which I was awkward 
enough to drop. We stooped for it at the same time, knocked 
our heads together, and burst out laughing. That laugh broke up 
all the gravity of his face, made him look almost ten years younger, 
and removed, at any rate for the moment, the embarrassment that 
was holding me spell-bound. I made some half-jesting remark 
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which he returned in kind, and we were soon engaged in a lively 
conversation. We touched lightly on various subjects, and 
presently it occurred to me to ask if he were musical. 

‘I am very fond of music, and have a certain smattering of it,’ 
he replied, carelessly. 

‘Myra never told me you were musical!’ I exclaimed, and I 
thought he looked rather puzzled; perhaps he thought it was no 
business of mine. ‘I see you have a banjo. Do you play it ?’ 

‘A little. Are you fond of it ?’ 

‘ Awfully !’ I replied, eagerly ; ‘I wish you would play some- 
thing now.’ 

He laughed as if he were rather amused at my request, but 
took up the banjo, struck a few chords, and then began to sing 
‘Dinah Doe, the golden-haired darkey.’ It seemed to me that 
this was in rather bad taste, as he knew that my name was Dinah, 
so I carefully froze up a little as he, with great sang-froid, sang 
the first two verses. He stopped before the third, I was glad to 
notice, and I thanked him in a manner that I strove to make 
‘frosty, yet kindly.’ I had hardly finished my little speech of 
thanks when the silvery chime of the clock on the mantelpiece 
rang out. I started as I counted seven distinct beats, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily ‘It is getting very late!’ 

‘It is certainly later than I thought,’ he replied, still holding 
the banjo and trifling with its strings ; ‘and that reminds me that 
perhaps it would be as well if we spoke of business. In the first 
place, what are your terms ?’ 

‘ My terms?’ I echoed, in blank amazement. 

‘Yes. What do you charge per hour?’ he asked, quite com- 
posedly. 

For a moment I thought he must certainly be mad; then it 
occurred to me that he did not know I was there by invitation, 
and was simply jesting rudely at the length of my visit. I was 
shocked at his impoliteness; sorry, too, for the little I had seen 
of him had disposed me to like him very much, and I maintained 
a discomfited silence. 

‘It is always best to have a clear understanding on these 
points, and I should like to know what you charge per hour, and 
what days you have free,’ he went on, pursuing his rude and un- 
gentlemanly joke. 

I could stand no more of this; so, ignoring his remark com- 
pletely, I simply said, with as much dignity as possible, ‘Can you 
tell me how soon your sister will be here ?’ 

‘My sister! Why, what on earth made you fancy she would 
be here? She is far enough away,’and likely to remain so,’ 
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‘Surely she is not away! I am here by her invitation. Per- 
haps you do not know that she and I are great friends. We were 
schoolfellows ° 

I stopped short here, for he had burst into a hearty and ap- 
parently irrepressible fit of laughter, and gazed at him petrified 
by the strangeness of his conversation and manner. Could it be 
possible that Myra’s brother was a lunatic? It almost seemed 
like it, and I edged slightly towards the dvor as I said nervously, 
‘TI am afraid there must be some mistake.’ 

‘I am sure there is!’ he rejoined, promptly ; ‘ you must ex- 
cuse my saying so, but, really, you will never do for Joan of Arc!’ 

A cold shudder ran through me at the utter lunacy of this 
speech, but I remembered hearing that you must always humour 
madmen, so I returned tremblingly, ‘I am afraid I should not do 
very well,’ and edged still more towards the door. 

‘Oh, I am sure of it!” he replied, still speaking with as much 
calmness as if he were sane. ‘But I think you might suit me 
admirably for something else, and I am very glad you called. If 
you will kindly sit down again for a moment we can discuss terms 
and hours at our leisure,’ and he moved a chair towards me with 
a courteous gesture. ‘By the bye,’ he added, as if a sudden 
thought had just occurred to him, ‘I suppose you wanted my 
sister to act asa chaperon? I did not know you would want one 
—Davenant said nothing about it—but I daresay we could make 
some arrangement if we came to an agreement on other points.’ 

By this time my brain was in a perfect whirl, and I was in a 
state of greater alarm than I had ever beenin my life. His words 
were incomprehensible, but his manner was so calm and collected 
that I could hardly believe him insane, and I did not know what 
to think as I stammered out again, ‘I think there must have 
been some mistake !’ 

‘As I said before, I am sure of it! The only thing that 
puzzles me is how Davenant came to recommend you to me!’ 

‘To recommend me? I—I don’t know what you mean!’ 1 
gasped, now really terrified, and making a dash at the door. ‘I 
beg of you—pray let me go, Mr. Haycraft!’ I exclaimed franti- 
cally, as he laid his hand on my arm to detain me. 

‘ My dear young lady, you cannot go out in a night like this 
without your mantle !’ he said, looking at me as if in some aston- 
ishment. ‘ Allow me to assist you,’ and he took up my mantle and 
placed it over my shoulders. By this time I felt as if I were in a 
frightful dream. I was half dead with alarm and surprise, and after 
a vain attempt to put my arm into the sleeve of the garment he 
was so politely holding I sank into the nearest chair. 
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‘Is anything the matter? How pale youare!’ he exclaimed, 
solicitously ; ‘ why did you not tell me you were feeling ill before, 
Miss Beauchamp ?’ and going to a side table he fetched me a 
glass of water, which I eagerly drained. 

‘Why do you call me Miss Beauchamp ?’ I demanded as soon 
as I could speak intelligibly, drawing slightly away, for he was 
kneeling at my feet, holding one of my hands in his. 

‘Because it is the name you signed to your letter,’ he re- 
turned. 

‘ What letter ?’ I interrupted. 

‘This one, to be sure!’ he replied, and, still kneeling on the 
rug, he took a letter from his pocket and handed it to me. It 
was vilely written, and ran as follows: 


‘Dear Sir,—Mr. Davenant tells me you want a moddle for 
Jone of Ark and would like me to sit to you. I will call on you 
to-morrow evening at six o’clock to arrange terms and cetera.— 


Yours truly, 
‘CLARA BEAUCHAMP.’ 


‘And you thought that letter was from me!’ I exclaimed, 
starting indignantly to my feet. ‘Why, it appears to be from a 
professional model !’ 

‘Well, you are a professional model, are you not?’ 

‘Most certainly I am not! I am Dinah Leigh, your sister 
Myra’s friend and schoolfellow.’ 

‘ My sister Myra! I have no sister Myra. My only sister is 
named Cornelia. She certainly was never a schoolfellow of yours, 
as she is ten years my senior and has been married and living in 
Australia for the last fifteen years.’ 

‘ Then—then you are not Tom Haycraft ?’ I faltered. 

‘Certainly not. My name is Walter Marshall, and I am an 
artist by profession. But I fear there is indeed a mistake, and that 
I have unwittingly given you great offence. I might have known 
at once that you were not a professional model, but that my head was 
so full of my picture I never doubted your identity, and was only 
occupied in considering your suitability for its principal figure. 
Will you, can you forgive me for my unpardonable blunder? Can 
I do anything to atone for my idiotic mistake ?’ 

‘I shall be glad if you will tell me where I am,’ I replied, 
faintly. 

‘You are at my studio, No. 5 North Bank Gardens. You 
did not mean to come here ?’ 

‘Can you ask such a question? This is where I meant to go, 
to see my friend,’ and in my turn I produced documentary evidence 
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and handed him Myra’s letter. ‘I told the cabman particularly to 
drive to 5 North Bank Gardens Terrace.’ 

‘And he brought you to North Bank Gardens. The mistake 
is easily understood, for the terrace is the row of houses opposite 
these. I wonder more mistakes are not made when places are 
named so idiotically. But tell me; what can I do for you? May 
I take you to your friend’s house ?’ 

By this time he had risen from his lowly position on the rug 
and stood looking down on me with an expression of genuine 
concern on his face. ‘It is useless my offering to call a cab for 
you, for cabs are unknown just about here. Allow me,’ and pick- 
ing up my mantle from the ground where it had fallen he helped 
me into it and fastened it for me, then led the way downstairs 
into the hall. I was just about to assure him that I needed no 
escort when he opened the street door, revealing a prospect of the 
thickest, yellowest, most stifling fog it had ever been my fortune 
to witness. 

‘What a dreadful night !’ I exclaimed, starting back involun- 
tarily; ‘it must be getting late, too. I think I ought to be 
getting home if you would not mind walking with me to the 
nearest place where I can get a cab.’ 

It cost me a great effort to say this, but I knew that it was at 
least eight o’clock, and that my aunt would be overcome with alarm 
if I were not home in good time. I had outraged the con- 
venances as much as possible in my visit to Mr. Marshall—it could 
surely make no difference if I allowed him to see me into a cab! 
Indeed, if he did not, I should probably never reach home at all, 
as I had no idea where I was. With this reflection I stepped out 
boldly into the stifling yellow atmosphere and walked silently at 
the side of my companion. 

‘Will you take my arm?’ he said, bending towards me. I 
declined it with a vigorous shake of the head. I might be forced 
to perambulate London with a strange young man, but I need 
not take his arm, and I plodded on unassisted. The atmosphere 
was so thick that we could not see a step in advance, and at last 
I stumbled against something and should have fallen, but that 
I was caught and sustained by a strong arm. 

‘My poor little girl, you must be tired to death,’ said Mr. 
Marshall, drawing my hand through his arm. ‘ Lean on me, or 
you will never get to your journey’s end! There is not a cab to be 
seen, and I am afraid you will have to walk a long way before you 
reach home.’ 

I tried, honestly, to do without his proffered aid, but I could 
not. I was very tired, unhinged by my startling experiences, and 
I 
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only too glad to accept the support he offered. As we wended our 
way toilsomely through the blinding fog, I thought of my last 
words to my aunt and my promise to talk to no stranger before 
my return. I had, as a matter of fact, passed nearly two hours 
téte-d-téte with a total stranger at his studio, and was now walking 
along the London streets arm-in-arm with him! Well might my 
family say that Dinah was not to be trusted to go about by her- 
self! In spite of the choking properties of the fog we found it 
possible to talk, and by the time we had at last found a cab we 
had exchanged quite a number of particulars about ourselves. 
Mr. Marshall helped me into the vehicle, then stood with his hand 
on the door. I had just opened my lips to bid him ‘ Good-night’ 
when he said, hesitatingly, ‘If you will allow me I think it will 
be safer for me to see you quite home. It is within the bounds 
of possibility that your cabman may miss his way, and if he should 
do so you will be all the better for someone to take care of you. 
May I accompany you ?’ 

Apparently he took silence for consent, for he stepped into the 
cab as he spoke and we started at a snail’s pace. 

What a journey that was! The crazy four-wheeler shook, jolted, 
and rattled so noisily over the stones that we could hardly hear 
each other speak, except when the driver stopped to ask his way. 
I was in a state of nervous anxiety about my aunt, who, I knew, 
would be frantic if she got in and found me not yet returned. 
Added to this was a sickening dread as to what she and everyone 
else would say to me concerning my evening’s exploits, and I felt 
quite faint and giddy when at last the cab drew up before my 
aunt's door. _ As Mr. Marshall helped me to alight a clock struck 
ten! I had passed no less than four hours in his company! There 
was horror in the thought, but still I hoped that my aunt and 
cousin might not have returned yet, and this reflection nerved me 
to raise the knocker with a trembling hand. Instantly the door 
was thrown open, revealing the hall, dazzlingly light after the 
obscurity outside, and filled with what looked like a crowd of people. 
There were Aunt Lizzie, Nora, Frank, and—yes, my eyes did not 
deceive me—there were my father and mother! Directly they 
caught sight of me and my companion Aunt Lizzie went into 
hysterics, and the others all began to talk at once. 

‘My dearest child, we have been so alarmed about you,’ began 
mother ; ‘ what have you been doing ?’ 

What indeed? This was an embarrassing question, but father 
spared me an answer by saying, ‘ This, of course, is Mr. Haycraft,’ 
and going and offering his hand to Mr. Marshall. I groaned 
inwardly, but Mr. Marshall took it very quietly; in a few words 
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explained that he had been fortunate enough to help me find my 
way in the fog, and then handed his card to father. A fresh babel 
of questions broke out here, mixed with confused explanations as 
to the cause of my parents’ presence. I contrived to gather at 
last that soon after my departure the fog grew so much thicker 
that my aunt gave up all idea of going out and sent a telegram 
to her friends excusing herself. She had hardly dispatched this 
when father and mother unexpectedly made their appearance. 
It seemed father had been suddenly called up to town on business, 
and mother had decided to accompany him. They naturally 
asked where I was, and were horrified to hear I had gone so far 
alone on such a foggy night. As the evening went on and the 
weather grew worse they became really alarmed, and father was 
on the point of starting for the Haycrafts’ when I made my entry. 
These particulars given they all paused expectantly, and I felt 
that it was no use trying to evade explanation any longer. With 
burning cheeks, a trembling voice, and eyes resolutely glued to 
the floor I told my dreadful tale amidst a dead silence. When I 
had finished it my aunt, who had come out of her hysterics to 
listen, said in horror-struck accents, ‘Oh, Dinah, I should never 
have believed it of you!’ 

‘How could you behave so ?’ added Nora. 

‘Well, Dinah, you’ve outdone yourself at last!’ remarked 
Frank cheerfully. ‘I did not think even you had quite cheek 
enough to go and spend four or five hours with a fellow you don’t 
know, and then let him bring you home!’ 

This speech, coupled with the fact that the ‘fellow’ alluded 
to was standing a yard or two off, was toomuch forme. I struggled 
to retain my composure, but in vain, and ignominiously burst into 
tears. Father immediately came to my side—how I blest him 
for it—and putting his arm kindly round me said, ‘ You are over- 
tired, Dinah, and had better go to bed at once, but before you 
go you must thank Mr. Marshall for his care of you. I am 
deeply indebted to you, sir, for your kindness to my daughter, and 
if you will allow me I will call upon you before I leave town and 
thank you more fully.’ 

With this he gave my strangely-made friend a cordial shake of 
the hand, and the latter, with a bow that included everyone else 
and a glance that rested last on myself, took his leave. Thus 
ended my adventure. 

Seven months had elapsed since the events above recorded 
took place. The time was July instead of December; the scene, 
luxuriant, lovely Warwickshire instead of smoky London, but the 

12 
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principal actors were the same. It was a glorious moonlight 
evening, and on a balcony overhanging a pretty garden sat a 
small, golden-haired girl, and a tall, dark, handsome man, who 
held a banjo in his hand and occasionally struck a few careless 
chords on it. 

I suppose I need hardly say that the man and the maiden 
were no other than Mr. Marshall and myself. Presently he began 
softly playing the prelude to ‘Dinah Doe, the golden-haired 
darkey.’ 

‘How fond you are of that!’ I exclaimed involuntarily ; then 
stopped myself. 

‘Indeed Iam! It always reminds me of the first evening we 
met. Besides, it just describes you,’ and he sang the first verse: 


‘ Fairest of darkey daughters was Dinah Doe, 
Smile like the laughing waters of the Ohio. 
Hair like the golden sunset on an autumn sheaf, 
Eyes like a dewdrop on a violet-leaf— 
O Dinah, Dinah, Dinah, Dinah, Dinah Doe, 
In ’Dinny or Virginny, Oh, as golden as a guinea 
Were the tresses of my Dinah Doe!’ 


‘That is you to the life; it might have'been written for you,’ he 
observed, pausing and drawing his chair closer to mine. 

‘Oh, I do not think so at all!’ I said hastily, with a nervous 
laugh ; ‘it is much too flattering!’ 

‘It would be difficult to flatter you,’ he rejoined, almost in a 
whisper; ‘do you not know F 

‘Oh, will you not go on singing?’ I exclaimed, hurriedly. He 
smiled a little, and in the moonlight I saw how that smile lit up 
his eyes and lingered on his lips as he began—not the second, but 
the third verse : 


‘Wed me and wed no other, dear Dinah Doe; 
I'll go and ask your mother on the Ohio !’ 


He let the banjo fall. I sprang from my seat, but a strong 
arm firmly yet gently detained me, a cheek was laid against my 
own, and a voice whispered softly in my ear, ‘ Wed me and wed 
no other, dear Dinah Doe! Dinah, darling, may I go and ask 
your mother?’ 

I did not answer verbally, but I suppose he was satisfied ; for 
half an hour later he went and asked my mother, although he had 
not to go so far as the Ohio to do it! 

NELLIE HINCKS. 





An ‘Agony Column’ Mypsterp. 


THE first time I saw the advertisement on the 11th of June I took 
little notice of it. A hundred like it appear every year. I should 
have read it with complete indifference but that the two names 
given in it, both Christian names, were those of one of my oldest 
friends and his wife. Not that either he or she wasold. Both were 
young, and sowasI then. Mark is nota very out-of-the-way name 
for a man, and Minnie is certainly common for a woman, so there 
was nothing extraordinary in Mark asking Minnie to come back 
to him and promising all would be forgiven and forgotten. 

My own name is Marcus, and my eye is naturally alert to catch 
any name like my own. Hence ‘ Mark’ attracted my notice. 

The second time I saw the advertisement in the ‘ agony column’ 
I smiled. There was nothing amusing in it. Nothing could be 
more bald and prosaic. But I knew a Mark and a Minnie who 
were man and wife, and, to my mind, the most affectionate young 
couple in London. They had married three years before, for love, 
and I had spent a day with them no longer ago than a month back, 
when there seemed to be the most complete accord between them. 
I did not often meet the Fenchurches ; they lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Regent’s Park, 3 Shrewsbury Terrace, and I at Streatham. 
Fenchurch was a landscape-painter, and in comfortable circum- 
stances. I was then assistant chemist in a large drug manufactory 
in the East End. The distance between our homes prevented my 
meeting Fenchurch oftener than about once in three months. Our 
common hatred of letter-writing barred the use of the post more 
than four timesa year. Upon my return from Shrewsbury Terrace, 
a month before the first advertisement of Mark to Minnie, I had 
written. It was then mid-May, now it was mid-June, and the 
chances were we should have no communication with one another 
until the middle or latter end of August. They never came to 
Streatham: I was a bachelor and always went to them. 

The advertisement made its appearance a third time,in the 
‘agony column’ of the Standard, and then I was tempted to play a 
mild and rather heavy joke on my old friend Fenchurch. It was, 
I own, conceived more with a view to amusing his pretty, amiable 
little wife than himself. Fenchurch treated me and my humble 
attempts at humour with good-natured scorn, but his wife was 
more tolerant of my efforts, and to think I might amuse her gave 
me great comfort, 
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I cut out the advertisement and gummed it in a sheet of note 
paper about half way down the page. Then I wrote :— 


‘ My dear Fenchurch,—I do not know that ever in my life I got 
a greater shock than when I read the advertisement from you to 
Mrs. Fenchurch in the Standard this morning. Nothing but the 
evidence of my own eyes would convince me such a miserable thing 
could happen, and nothing but the cutting from the paper could 
justify me in writing you. The matter is of course public 
property. 

“If Minnie, who left her home on Friday last, will return at 
once, all will be forgiven by Mark.” 

‘Can Ido anything for you? If you want any one to track the 
fugitive will you accept my services? Write me a line, anyway. 
I will come and stay with you in your desolation if you wish me to 
do so.— Yours always most sincerely, 

‘Marcus FALL.’ 


As I posted my letter I fancied with a laugh his contemptuous 
growl as he threw it across the breakfast-table to his gay, good- 
humoured little wife the next morning. I saw in fancy the 
expression of uneasiness gather on her face and grow into alarm 
as she read until she came to the printed matter; then the look of 
mystification, and finally the smile with which she gathered that I 
had offered to track her and bring her back to her deserted husband 
and abandoned home! 

I did not expect Fenchurch would enter heartily into the spirit 
of my joke. I believe him to be at heart one of the most amiable 
and considerate of men, but in manner he was often gruff and 
satirical, and I felt now that (only the telegraph officials do not 
allow the wires over which they preside to be contaminated by 
intercourse with strong language) I should have a telegram from 
him containing terms of great strength and vindictiveness before the 
word ‘fool.’ Imight, I thought, get a brief note from him telling 
me he was glad Satan had found a job for idle hands, or that 
he had secured handsome apartments for me in Bedlam, and I made 
sure of receiving a pleasant and appreciative letter from Mrs. 
Fenchurch containing some whimsical comment or suggestion. 

Nothing could have been in worse taste than my act if I had not 
up to that moment considered my friends’ married life one of perfect 
unity and happiness. I was always glad to go to the Fenchurches, 
and among my other speculations I thought pleasantly that I might 
be commanded by Mrs. Fenchurch to expiate my offence by dining 
with them on some early day. If I got word they were both 
coming to see me in my wild bachelor haunts at Streatham, or my 
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still more inaccessible lair in the East, I should not have been 
surprised. I invented a hundred forms and phrases of reply and 
reprisal, but I was wholly unprepared for what did happen. What 
occurred was this :— 

Nothing! 

At first I felt chagrined, then offended, and finally alarmed. 
I tried to calm myself by thinking my letter to him or their 
letter to me had miscarried in the post. Against this explana- 
tion was my experience. I had never in all my life lost any 
letter in the post When no letter reached me at Streatham the 
evening after I had despatched mine, I said to myself they had 
been away from Shrewsbury Terrace for the day, or by some un- 
precedented chance addressed the letter to the East End works. 

Next morning brought no news to Streatham, nor was any- 
thing from Regent’s Park awaiting me in the laboratory. Three 
days went by, and Fenchurch made no sign. This would not do 
at all. We were too old and too good friends to drift asunder 
because of any foolish accident or misunderstanding. 

The morning of the fourth day turning out a blank at both 
my addresses, I left the works and set off to Regent’s Park. 

The advertisement had been now appearing daily for upwards 
of a week. 

As I drove westward in a hansom from Liverpool Street through 
the unclouded blaze of the June morning, I felt far from easy, 
and the nearer I drew to my goal the more uneasy I became. Inthe 
face of my unanswered letter the coincidence between the names in 
the newspapers and the names of my friends became alarming. 
Nothing was more unlikely than that the Fenchurches should 
have gone out of town for a week in the height of the London 
season. The last time I had been at their place they had told me 
they did not purpose leaving town until August, when they would 
spend a month in Switzerland. I felt certain that if either was 
ill the other would write. 

In the glare of the summer sunlight my mind was more 
gloomy than it had been for many a long day. The Fenchurches 
were invested with additional interest in my mind by the fact that, 
although they had a large circle of acquaintances in London, they 
had few friends and no relatives. They were both from Yorkshire, 
and had been born and brought up in the village of Yatworth, 
four miles from the city of York. Mark had often told me he 
had nota single relative of whom he knew, and I had always heard 
his wife’s nearest relative was an old aunt who lived in Yatworth. 
Mrs. Fenchurch never spoke affectionately of her aunt, and I 
knew that neither had been in the old village from the day Mark 
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went there to marry his pretty little bride, and fetch her to the 
home he had made for her in Shrewsbury Terrace. 

Mark positively loathed his wife’s aunt. He always spoke of 
her in terms of unlimited hatred. She kept a school, and Minnie 
had assisted in that school. She had cheated and half starved his 
little girl, he told me, and the only circumstances under which 
he could ever look upon her with pleasure would be if she stood 
in the dock receiving sentence for her accursed bad conduct to his 
wife. 

* Look here, Marcus,’ he said on one occasion, ‘I never was 
in the Tower until after I was married, and in the holidays with 
Min when we came back from Yorkshire I took her to the 
Tower to show her where Henry VIII. chopped of Anna Boleyn’s 
head, to impress upon Min the marital power of man. When 
they showed me the rack and thumbscrews I offered to buy them. 
I'd have given all the world to be allowed, in the interests of 
science, to experiment with them on Aunt Teresa for half an hour. 
Painting a Dying Groan would have been nothing to it. If I had 
had my way I could have photographed a Lost Soul.’ 

‘Your aunt,’ I said, ‘ might not care for that kind of immor- 
tality. I don’t think she would. And did you show Mrs. Fen- 
church where they beheaded the unfortunate Queen ?’ 

*I forget. They showed us where they murdered Lady Jane 
Grey, and that put all about Anna Boleyn out of mymind. What 
an unpardonable sin that was! When they showed me where 
they killed the girl it appears I became violent, and used such 
langiage to Min about the assassination of the poor child that 
Min said she’d go back to Yatworth and live all her life with her 
dear Aunt Teresa if ever she heard anything of the kind from me 
again. But that was all bunkum.’ 

As I drove along in my hansom I recalled Mark’s account of 
his visit to the Tower, and of his love of his Aunt Teresa by 
marriage. From his sentiments towards his aunt, nothing could 
be more unlikely than that he had gone on a visit to Yorkshire, 
and I did not think he was close enough to any one else in all Eng- 
land to go to his or her house. He was at Shrewsbury Terrace, 
Yatworth, or in an hotel. But no matter where he was, why did 
he not answer my letter? or why did not Mrs. Fenchurch write ? 
This was forcing a mere possibility about Yatworth into my 
mind. I would have bet a hundred pounds to a penny he was 
not there. 

If I had made such a bet I should have won. As my cab 
turned into Shrewsbury Terrace, I saw a tall, lightly built, fair- 
haired young man walking slowly and reflectively up the steps 
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of No. 3. That was my old friend Mark Fenchurch going up the 
steps of his own house in the bright, warm, white June sunshine. 

As the cab drew up and I jumped out Fenchurch turned round. 
By this time I was prepared for bad news of some kind, but for 
nothing so bad as the spectacle of misery and wreck presented by 
my friend. He was a remarkably handsome man of the fair-haired 
type, with tawny beard and moustache, white and red skin and full 
blue eyes. He was of slender and elegant figure, and much above 
the average height. Of old he had been careful, almost dandyish, 
in his dress. Now he was pallid and worn. His hair was un- 
kempt, his beard and moustaches untrimmed, uncombed, his hat 
dull and glossless, his dark blue frock-coat unbrushed, unbuttoned, 
and wanting the customary flower in the button-hole, his trousers 
an old working pair with studio stains upon them, his boots not only 
unpolished, but furry and brown. What could have happened ? 

He started on recognising me and looked hastily up and down 
the road as though he would flee if opportunity allowed flight. He 
could not escape me. He pushed his hat over his eyes and rested 
his left elbow against the pillars of the porch. 

I ran up the steps and took his hand and shook it in silence. 

‘I did not want to see you, Marcus. I do not want to see any 
one I know. But since you are here, come in.’ He opened the 
door with his latch-key and we both entered the hall. 

That hall, which used to be as neat as hands could make it, 
was in a state of neglect, litter, dirt. On the rack and stand 
and table and chairs the dust lay white and thick. The umbrellas 
and sticks were scattered on the floor and in the corners. The 
door had been wrenched off the letter-box, and a great pile of 
newspapers and letters lay under the slit. The broken splices of 
a fishing-rod were under my feet. An opera-glass had fallen from 
a peg, burst from its case, and shot under the table. The shade 
of the lamp was smashed, and glittered in a hundred fragments 
on the oil-cloth. 

‘Let us go to the studio; there is no one in the house,’ he said, 
and led the way without removing his hat. 

In silence, and cold and sick with fears, I followed him through 
the front hall, through the back hall, and down the sloping passage 
that led to the studio—an independent building without the walls 
of the house. 

This miserable condition of things needed, most unfortunately, 
no explanation beyond that afforded by the advertisement. Mrs. 
Fenchurch had left Mark, he did not know whither she had gone, 
and she had practically refused to return to her home. 

The studio was in its ordinary state of litter, nothing more, 
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There were flowers still in the vases, but the flowers were faded 
and brown and dry, and beneath each cluster lay bleached petals 
and shrivelled leaves. 

Mark threw himself into a rocking-chair; I took a seat on a 
couch under the great northern light high up in the wall. He 
cleared his throat several times without essaying to speak, filled a 
pipe elaborately, nervously, and put it in his mouth without 
lighting it. He drew at the pipe for a while fiercely, and then 
with a start became aware of his omission. He turned round 
fully to me and said, ‘Have you got a match? I don’t know 
where to find one. My wife has left me, and I have kicked the 

servants out of the house.’ 

‘I have a match. Here you are. Your wife left you, Mark! 
That’s very bad. I won’t ask you, Are you serious ?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘you needn’t ask me, Am I serious? I don’t 
look like a man up to jokes, do I?’ In what horrible taste my 
joke must seem to him now! 

‘No, you do not. That’s the wrong end of the match you're 
striking.’ 

‘Ah, so itis! I seem to get hold of the wrong end of every- 
thing.’ 

He had now lighted his pipe, and thrown himself back in his 
chair with his profile to me. His eyes winked nervously, as 
though irritated by the smoke. His mouth twitched as if the pipe 
worried him. He rubbed the corner of his eye hastily with his 
finger, and knocked his pipe against the ash-tray before the 
tobacco in the bowl had turned white. His eyes were fixed 
straight before him, and he seemed to have made up his mind 
not to speak first. 

There was not a sound. I looked at the bracket on which the 
clock stood. It was seven minutes to six; the pendulum had ceased 
toswing. Iwas appalled bythe spectacle of this strong man’s agony. 
I was tortured by remorse at the memory of my jocose letter. I 
would have given the world then that I had never succumbed to 
the foolish temptation of writing it. Nothing could be more 
selfish than to think of my own trouble about that letternow. By 
an effort of great force of will I banished that letter from my 
mind wholly, and concentrated my whole thought on this man. 

The silence was becoming unsupportable, and it would be 
an outrage to affect an interest in any subject but that occupying 
both our minds to the exclusion of any other. I had a disquieting 
presentiment that when I did essay to speak my voice would be 
husky or unsteady. To my agreeable surprise I found it clear 
and under perfect control. 
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‘ When did this happen, Mark ?’ I asked. 

‘This day fortnight. She left the house this day fortnight, 
and I have never heard a word of her since.’ 

‘ Have you spoken to any one about the matter?’ 

‘No. I have not opened my mouth to a soul about it, except 
what I have said to you since you came into this house.’ 

‘Mark, we know one another too well for either of us to be in 
danger of misunderstanding the other. You know I am not 
merely inquisitive. Talk tome. Tell me. Open your mind to 
me. For, Mark, I would give my life for you—or for her.’ 

He took his pipe out of his mouth and flung it against the 
wall opposite me. The red tobacco fell out and lay smouldering 
on the boards, a slender blue blade of smoke rising up from it, and 
when hip-high, swelling out like the basket of a sword. He 
leaned forward in his chair and bent down, resting his elbows on 
his knees and his temples on his palms. I waited. He took some 
minutes, his body swaying softly to and fro during the time. 

‘We had a quarrel—or a difference rather. She said she 
would do a certain thing. I forbade her doing it. She said she 
would do it whether I wished or no, and I told her if she did we 
should never again be friends. Upon that she went, and upon 
that she has stayed away. That’s all.’ He threw himself up into 
an erect position, caught hold of the elbows of his chair, and looked 
straight into my face with a strange, uncertain smile. 

‘You did not mean what you said when you told her you could 
never be friends again?’ 

‘ At the time I did, or thought I did; I lost my temper. An 
hour after I did not mean it—but she was gone then.’ 

‘Where? Where had she gone to?’ 

‘To Yatworth. To her aunt.’ 

‘She went straight there ?’ 

‘So I think. So I believe.’ 

‘What was it she said she’d do that you told her would—would 
be unpleasant between her and you?’ 

‘This day fortnight she got a telegram saying her aunt at 
Yatworth was very ill. She said she would go to Yatworth. You 
know how her aunt treated her. I told her she should not go. 
She insisted. That was the cause of the quarrel.’ 

‘Did you tell her if she went she was not to come back here 
again ?’ 

‘No. I simply said we should never be friends again.’ 

‘No doubt she took that as meaning she would not be welcome 
back here again.’ 

‘The words I used were ridiculously out of proportion to the 
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oceasion. I was in a rage. But such words are often used by 
people—once a week, once a month, once a year—who really do 
not mean them anything like literally. You know her aunt treated 
her abominably—robbed her and starved her, and made all the 
mischief she could between her and me.’ He threw himself 
back in his chair and groaned. 

‘I know,’ I said. Then there was another pause of some 
minutes. 

I could not make it out clearly. My head was confused. No 
doubt my excitement and anxiety impeded my apprehension and 
perplexed my thought. How wasit ifhe knew from the beginning 
where she was that he could not write to her or telegraph to her 
instead of advertising ? 

‘She is still at Yatworth, Mark ?’ 

‘As far as I know, yes.’ 

It would be simply criminal to allow the best man and the 
best woman I knew to persist in stupidity such as this. In that 
odious letter of mine I had jocularly offered to goin search of 
the errant wife. If notions of foolish pride kept him from seeking 
her and persuading her to come back to her home and to him, I had 
no such feeling, and no matter what he might think of me J would 
attempt it. I might as well, however, know a little more of the 
affair first. 

‘ Have you written to her since she left?’ I asked. 

He fidgeted uneasily in the chair for a few seconds before an- 
swering. His expression was unsettled, uneasy. ‘ Wait a minute,’ 
he said. ‘ Let me put it before you as it is before me. I did not 
mean to be confidential, but as I have spoken I may as well be 
quite open. Ido not care to talk much of my private affairs or 
my own feelings. But in this matter the affair is not all my own.’ 

He picked up another pipe off the little table beside him, lit 
it and went on: ‘ She did not tell me in words that she was going 
straight out of this to Yatworth at the time she left the house. 
She packed her big trunk and took it with her. I knew she was 
gone to her aunt’s, and although my temper had cooled before she 
drove away I did not come back tothe house. I did not see 
her start. I thought that ina day or twoI would write to her 
and tell her I had been hasty and did not mean what I said.’ 

‘ You did write ?’ 

‘Yes. On the third day I wrote a calm letter saying I was 
sorry we had quarrelled, and although I still disapproved of 
her firmness and objected to her staying with her aunt, I was will- 
ing to forgive her and make friends again.’ 

‘And you got a reply ?’ 
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* Here it is.’ He pulled a tattered telegram out of his pocket 
and handed it tome. I flattened it out and with some difficulty 
read, ‘ After what has been done I can never see you or go back 
to London.’ The name of the addressor and addressee were given 
in initials only. 

‘There are only initials in this, I said. ‘ How do you know 
it was sent by her?’ 

‘I wrote again. I enclosed that telegram. I asked was it 
hers or some genial trick of dear aunt Teresa. Turn the telegram 
over and you will see the only reply she made.’ 

‘I am quite serious. Thisis my telegram. Pray, do not con- 
tinue to persecute M. F.’ That was all. ‘ What was the persecu- 
tion ?’ I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders dismally. ‘ Merely that I wrote my 
wife asking her to repudiate the telegram. You see there was 
no longer any hope. SoI discharged the servants on the spot and 
have lived by myself and to myself ever since, and I have never 
spent any time in such hideous company. Marcus, I shall go 
mad.’ He got up out of his chair and began pacing up and down 
the studio with eyes bent upon the floor and moody eyebrows 
drawn low. 

I felt that now was mytime. Hatefulas the mere memory of 
my letter was I must refer to that letter now, if I hoped to be of 
use. ‘I know, Mark,’ I said, ‘that nothing could have seemed in 
worse taste than the letter I wrote you, but I had then not the 
faintest suspicion anything was wrong. If I had I would rather 
have cut off my hand than let it take part in what must have 
seemed a barbarous, an inhuman impertinence on my part, but 

* What are you talking about?’ he asked, pausing in his walk 
and standing over me. 

‘I am talking of the letter I wrote you five or six days ago.’ 

‘Oh, the letter you wrote me a few days ago,’ he said as he 
resumed his walk ; ‘ I saw it, but I did not open it.’ 

‘Thank heaven for that!’ I exclaimed with a feeling of unut- 
terable relief. 

‘No,’ he went on, not heeding my words, ‘since I got that 
telegram back from her I have opened no letters. I saw yours. 
It and a dozen others are on the floor in the hall. When I got 
that telegram back from—her, I think I'went mad—I know I went 
mad for a while. I knocked about all the things I could lay hands 
on. Even your letter I could not endure to read. Marcus, was 
there anything important in it ?’ 

‘ No,’ I answered ; ‘it was a foolish letter and I'll take it away 
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or destroy it. Iam most sincerely glad you did not open it. I 
should never forgive myself for having written it if you had read 
it in your trouble. You would have thought me one of the most 
inhuman of brutes.’ 

‘The most inhuman of brutes! What on earth would have 
put sucha monstrous notion in my head? I know youare serious, 
but your words sound very strange. I must get the letter and see 
now. He moved towards the door. 

‘No—no. You must do nothing of the kind. I am still in 
confusion. I can’t understand why you put that advertisement 
in the ‘ agony column ’ if you knew all along where Mrs. Fenchurch 
was. My letter was written in the belief the advertisement had 
nothing to do with you.’ 

‘ Advertisement of mine in the “agony column”! Of what 
paper ?’ 

‘I saw it in the Standard,’ 

‘What was it ?’ 

‘« Tf Minnie, who left her home on Friday last, will return, all 
will be forgiven by Mark.”’ 

‘What!’ he shouted in rage and amazement. 

I repeated the advertisement. 

‘What friend did this? What miscreant published the story 
of my misery? What traitor sold the secret of my innermost 
heart ?’ 

For a while he stormed and raged like a maniac. I did not 
try to soothe him. I was myself in a state of high excitement. 
Though he did not say so in explicit words, it was plain he had 
nothing to do with the appearance of the advertisement. 

When he became calmer I explained that I knew nothing of 
the published appeal beyond seeing it in the paper. He swore not 
a soul but me knew up to the moment we were speaking that his 
wife had left his roof against his will, unless she had told some one, 
and it was not likely she would seek a confidant in London on her 
way to the train for the North. Besides, if she did, what could be 
the object of such an advertisement ? The servants had heard not 
a word of the quarrel and had parted on good terms with Mark. 
He had paid them more than their month’s money, and told them 
his reason for letting them go was that unexpectedly Mrs. Fen- 
church was obliged to go to Yorkshire because of the illness of her 
aunt, and he must leave London too for an indefinite time. 

Malice was out of the question. There was not, he thought, 
in all the world a man who owed him a grudge, and no one but an 
unprincipled scoundrel who hated him to the death could dream 
of invading the sanctity of his home by such a vile and cowardly 
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device. It must be a coincidence. It could be nothing but a 
coincidence ! 

Then he softened all at once. 

‘What!’ he cried, ‘ drag my girl’s name through the mire in 
that way! Why, if I were capable of such a piece of low villany 
as that I would deserve all I have suffered—more than I have 
suffered! What must the people who saw it have thought ? 
Why, it’s no better than the prelude to a case in the divorce court. 
Good God, my poor girl !’ 

Suddenly a thought flashed into my mind. I jumped to my 
feet with a shout of delight and caught hold of Marks. ‘I have 
it! I have it! I have the key to the secret, the clue to the 
mystery!’ 

‘Out with it, man! Can’t you speak?’ 

‘ She has seen it.’ 

. ©*Who? Who has seen what?’ 

‘Your wife has seen the advertisement and believes it is 
yours.’ 

He fell against the wall as if he had been struck by a bullet. 
‘ Minnie has seen the advertisement and believes that J put it in 
the paper !’ 

‘She left this house on thisday fortnight. The next day this 
advertisement appears. It continued to appear for upwards of a 
week. She sees it, and, as it has her Christian name and yours, 
and the day and fact of the flight correspond with the day and 
fact of her own flight, she could have thought nothing else but 
that the advertisement was yours. When she gets your letter 
she is broken-hearted at finding the particulars of her case in a 
public print. She decides she can no longer have anything to do 
with you, when you, as she imagines, parade her fault and give 
date and name. Naturally she concludes you can no longer 
care anything for her. Naturally she shrinks from the idea of 
facing London when she imagines every one that she knows has 
heard the story and seen the advertisement. She sees you 
pointing the finger of scorn at her, and all the world of hers look- 
ing on. Can you not see it now?’ 

With a groan he staggered away from the wall and fell into a 
chair. 

‘Oh, my poor darling !’ 

‘Many a woman would have died in the dereliction and 
ignominy.’ 

‘Stop, Marcus! for God’s sake, don’t.’ He bent his head and 
seized it between his hands. 

‘Many a woman would have committed suicide.’ 
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He looked up at me with distended eyes. His cheek was 
corpse-white. His mouth open. His jaw dropped. He whis- 
pered, ‘ Don’t, don’t, my friend. My reason is going.’ 

*I wonder is she dead.’ 

‘You wonder is who dead, Marcus ?’ 

‘Your Minnie.’ 

‘I understand. You think she may be dead by this time ?’ 

‘I think you ought to go to Yatworth at once.’ 

‘I will. Now.’ 

‘That’s right. Will you go to your room and change your 
clothes before you go ?’ 

‘Oh, no. Im all right. Marcus, will you do a favour for 
me ?’ 

‘Certainly. 

‘Stay here until I—-until we come back. Just to keep the 
place home-like with a face she knows for her coming.’ 

‘T will stay, Mark.’ 

‘ And—and if any letters come for her put them on the table 
in the drawing-room—no, put them on the table in our bedroom. 
You know the room.’ 

I could not speak. 

‘She'll get them there when she runs upstairs and I’ll come 
here to you and we’llsmoke a pipe. Daman it, man, you're crying. 
I'll go at once. Good-bye, Marcus.’ 

The next evening we smoked that pipe together in the studio, 
No letter had come for Mrs. Fenchurch. 

‘ Are you tired after the journey ?’ I asked. 

‘No. I think Min is a little. She said she’d be down in a 
few minutes to get us some tea. I think we'll have it here. 
Have you got any more of those matches?’ The door opened 
quickly. ‘ Here’s Min!’ 

RICHARD DOWLING. 


MAR 31 1915 
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Californian Stories (including Tue 


Twins or Taste Mountatn, JEFF | 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post | 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With | 


28 original Drawings by Karte 
Greenaway, Reproduced in Colours 


by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58. | 


APhyilis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 
Illust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand. With — 
containing a CoMPLETE ENGLISH 
Brsriocrapny. Cr. 8vo, cloth 78. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d: half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 3 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, af 
J. A. Smit. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 6d. 





Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp Brypces. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 








and other | 


Fcap. 8vo, | 





Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGuHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem. 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poetl- 


cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD, 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. 


Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 











Bucuanan (RoBERT), continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 3 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 


The Heir of Linne. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18. each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times, By RicHarD 
F. Burton. With over 4oo Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 


ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Byron (Lord) : 


Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, b HOMAS 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Cameron (Commander). — 

The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 

Privateer. By V. Lovett CAMERON, 

R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 

P. MacnaB. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s.; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Jullet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 
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Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CarLyLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. =. ee a — Re- 
vised ition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, Is €4. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand om * Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays = 
including the doubtiul ones. Vol. IIL., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay —o 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188.; or separately, 6s. each. 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and JoHN Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition. Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s, 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R, 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78, 6d. 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Ctopp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 


A Story. By J. Mactaren CosBan, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Coleman (John), Works by: 


Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
byJ.C. Dortman. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d.' 

Players and Pl rights | 
Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 
extra, 248. 


have 

















6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: | Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Antonina. I!lust. by wag Sig isc al 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHn GiL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. 
Hide and Seek. [Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT aad} MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. [llustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. . 
Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 

Joun GILBERT. 

ae Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WILKIE CoLLINs. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and 
F. A, FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HuGHEsS. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. FitpEs and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. FrtpEs and Sypney HALt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HopkKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“lSay No.” 

The Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown ~_ cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 0 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.64. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Coturns. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


Solman’s Humorous Works: 


“ Broad Grins,” ‘My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GzorGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by Hocartu. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 


dier: A Novel. By M, J. CocquHowun. 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. [Shortly, 





Convalescent Cookery: A 


Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. (Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 


Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. B 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 





Cornwall.—PopularRomances 


of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 
GerorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 


the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CuaRLES Ecsert Crappock. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Cruikshank (George) : 


The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the esr 
Humour of THackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Ropert BrouGu, &c. With 2,000° 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, H1NE, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
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CRurIKsHANK (GEORGE), continued— 

The Life of George Cruikshank, By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c, 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 


Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


rown 8vo, 





Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 


in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 


in the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
tobe! (Loge 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples._Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WiLt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Grorce DanrzEt. 
With Illustrations H Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Daudet.—The Evangelist; or,. 


Port Salvation. ~ ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C, Harry 
MeELTzER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAvVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
8. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Alds to Lang Crown 8vo, 23. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 

ublished MSS., for the first time 
ollected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 


A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De MILLE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870, Witha New Bibliography 
revised and enlarged. Edited an 
Prefaced by RicHARD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTIoNn, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A, VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rumer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s, 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English yoy 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the ge to 
“The Readers Handbook,” ae 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DAVENPORT ADAms, 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. (ln preparation, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DictTronarigs, continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By SaMuEL A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRancrEs Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By E1iezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 64.; hf.-bd., 9s. 


Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
Ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by HENRY 
Irvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. [cities. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 


Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
(Shortly. 





Caught at Last! 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Jonn Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 tiusts: New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams, (Uniform with BrEewer’s 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 








Critical and er and a Bio- | 
M 


aphical Memoir by . GIFFORD, 

fate. by Col. CunninGHamM, 3 Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. Swinsurng; Vol.III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 








DRamaTISTS, THE OLD, continued— 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Volume. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM. One Vol, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILvIaM GirForD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. TuiszLTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. (Shortly. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 


Holiday In Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R, PEArcE EpGcumBeE, 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 





Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 


A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarpD EGGLEsTon. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 23s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 

* PreciousStones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
Pee ae id Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studies Re-studied: 
Sketches from Original 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 








Historical 
Sources, 
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Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
hg . Ricnarpson, Fourth Edition. 

ith Coloured Frontispiece and near] 

600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, clot 

extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
OHN Brown1nG, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixt 

dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 

58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By Samuet ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemica! History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Witt1am Crooxgs, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners.” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of eae gg, or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. Tuomas KEenTIisH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
Franceand Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
' §8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 











FiTzGERALpD (PERcy), continued— 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 


plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on E 
Christ’s Trium over Death, an 
Minor Poems, ith Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

King or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

hortly. 

Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 

Wife: A Novel. By Harocp Freperic, 

Cheaper Ed, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 


By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6. each, 

Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BarTLe Frere, G.C.S.1., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—Oneof T wo: A Novel. 
By Hatin FrisweEtvi. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. . 
The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Chariti 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c, Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By Georce GLenny. Post 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 
Post 8vo, 18. each; cl. limp, 1s. 64. each. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. : 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. | 


By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew | 


there. By F.G. Heat. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GARRETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1888, 1s, Monthly. In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. MATTIEU 
WILLIAM s,F.R.A.S.,and “Table Talk,” 
by Sy_vanus Ursan, appear monthly. 
*,* Bound Volumes fur recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 28. each, 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 


Published Annually in November, In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Number for 1888 is entitled “ By De- 


vious Ways,” by T. W. SPEIGHT. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 
What will the | Braesof Yarrow. 
World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 


Queen of the lem. 
Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. — | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 











Gilbert '(W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Serres contains—The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity —The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Sreconp SErrxs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GitBert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida— The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEoRGE 
Genny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WittiAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28 


Golden Library, The: 


- Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Epmunp OLLIER. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table.. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAInTE-BEUVE, 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopa#piIa oF QUOTA- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THeoporE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By Leonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guat and W. 
Koner, Translatéd from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Deswings by Kate GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans, Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,’”’ Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus, Crown 8vo, 1s,; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Malden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 83. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. mi Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mactisz, GILBERT, Harvey, 
and G. CruiKsHANK, Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Halliday._Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Hattipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28, 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planetecy Text. By Don Fewix DE 

ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.64. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous I!lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8yo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and I]lusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 








Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 


Humorists: WasHincton Irvine, 
OLivER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russet, Lowe.ti, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Mark Twatn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Grorcr 
Warton Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


HAMeneemetsulan), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 

Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph 
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HawTHorRNE (JULIAN), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or aName. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

A Dream and a Forgetting. By 
JuLtan HawtnHorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Hays.—Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 

Contemporaries, By Frances Hays. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Gzorce Hearn, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 


Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 





Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a ae Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscHees, 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo, 


Herman.—One Trayeller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CuristTizg Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 lllusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. [In preparation, 








Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 23, 








Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHarRLEs HinD.ey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by : 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
Tuomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d4.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D, With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73.64. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 


A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper. 
__ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By “‘ THorMANBY.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins—“ ’’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By T1cHEe Hopkins. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ° 
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Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarRD HEnN- 
cist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MeRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 





Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. ith a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. Pla 

Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuND OLuIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PastEeur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEeurR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tuem. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

trish Wit and Humour, Songs 


of. Collected and Edited by A. PER- 
caves Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 








James.—A Romance of the 


Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18. 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CaTHERINE A, 
JANvVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
The Open Air. 
extra, 68. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Water Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 
nature. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 





Crown 8vo, cloth 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
_Jessz. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64. each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece, 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GirrorD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 68. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 
jeus and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 

‘wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Skctches. By 
Mark KersHaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.’ each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 
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Kingsley (Henry), Novels by : 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By Wu LLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): : 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
a Editions, with many Pieces 

itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters ” Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THe 
AraBIAN NiGHTs’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
- Epwarp WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated 
b ag! hundred Engravings on 
Wood, rom Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
accor annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his le ae EDWARD 
STANLEY Poote. With a Preface by 
Srantey Lane-Poore. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLoRENcE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each; 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, LeEicH. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d. 





Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 


mance of Scottish Life, 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. [Shortly. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr, 8vo, cl, extra, 7s. 6d. 


Linskill—IiIn Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linskit, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 28.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad oor of Camoens. 
Translated into ~~. Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert Frrencn Durr 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 1 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations b 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, clo 
extra, 6s, 


By Joun K. 
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McCarthy (J ustin, M.P.),Works 


by : 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Popuxar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JuBILEE Epition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


History of the Four Georges. Four 


Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED. Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 
An Outline of the History of Ireland, 


from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 


sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 


econd Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 

8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
ustin H,. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
8.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 

Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GzorGcEe Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes; in 
handsome cloth case, 21s.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WitTHouT. THE HIDDEN 
Lirt.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE 
Gospet Women. A Book or SONNETS, 
OrGAN Soncs.—Vol. 3, VioLIn SONGS. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams. RoapsiDE PoEMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BaLitaps. ScotcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PoRTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant’s Heart. SHADows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GoLtpen Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DayLicut.— 
Vol. 10. THE CruEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THe CastLe, THE 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray Wo Lr. 
UncLE CorNELIUs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6. each. 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MACcDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes. and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rosert MacGReGor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Crarves Mackay,LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present ag? O By 
Wituram Bates, B.A, With Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each, 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 

trations by Tuomas R, Macgvuorp. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous IIlusts. by Tomas R. Macguor. 
Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Through Brittany. With numerous 




















: About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
Performances with Cups and Balls, i 5 ‘ 
Eges Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, Ali eee Pn 6 «i, ABO 
from actual Experience. Edited by Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
W. H. CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations, The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, Lost Rose. 


Magician’s Own Book The): Illustrations by T. R. Macouor. 
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Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
a Lantern Slides. By T. C. 

EPWORTH. 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 


3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 58. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan _— Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in 

Is Life worth Living 
cloth extra, 68. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Man - Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dicx Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous IIlust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ Mark Twain’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Fraser. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHarRLes DupLEY WARNER. 





—. 8s. 
Crown 8vo, 





With 2rz2 Illustrations ty . COPPIN 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6d. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78, 6d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, _ 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64.—Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s. 


With 10 Illustrations, | 


| Marx Twatn’s Works, continued— 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. ig 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WiLt1AmM GiFForD. Edited 
by Col. CunnincHam. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra,6s. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 


Daughters: A Novel. By J. MAsTER- 
MAN. Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BranpER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. B 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE, Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by AticE Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
tles. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 





























MayFairR Liprany, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 64. per Vol. 
Original Plays “7 W. S GILBERT. 
ed 


SECOND SERIES, 


ontaining: Broken 
Hearts — En 


— Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A, PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 


LF peeenery 

TheAutocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
By OLIVER WENDELL Howmes, Il 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FITZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (LeicH. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. [MacGREGOR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RosBEerRT 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mattock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMonpDeE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. id H. CHo.- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by 
GerorcE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucn Row ey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu 
Row ey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. HORNBURY. 

Old Stories Retold. By Water 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILson. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts., Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
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Menken.—Infelicia: Poems b 
ApaH Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F, E. Lummis 
and F.O.C. Darrey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHarRLEs DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each e, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 


Mexican Mustang (On 4a), 
—— Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour. By A. E.Sweert and J. ARMoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.64. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 
—— or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular pees With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miter. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, 18. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Mo tes- 
wortH, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrierF. 
With Seven Etchings by Jonn PetTIiE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J 
MacWuirter, A.R.A.,Cot1n HunTER, 
A.R.A., R. MacsetH, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
= and ae bi —— 

OORE; with Suppre assages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 

ChoiceReadiags from he finest Novels. 

Edited, with Critical and Biographical 

Notes, by H. T. Macxenzig Bet, 

Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 38.64. [Preparing 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Modet Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ee: 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Curistiz Murray and H, HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N, E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 18.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
A Freak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GzorcEs OunNET, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
from the French by F. CasHet Hoey. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. (Preparing. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArtHuR Hopxins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 64. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 


O’Reilly.—Phosbe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d, 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held In Bondage. | Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. Cecil Castie- 

Chandos maine’s Gage. 











Ouipa, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

idalla. Friendship. 

Tricotrin. Moths. | Bimbi. 

Puck. Pipistrello. 

Folle Farine. In Maremma. 

TwoLittleWooden|A Villiage Com- 
Shoes. mune. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 

Pascarel. Frescoes. [ine. 

Signa. | Arladne.| Princess Naprax- 

In a Winter City.' Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F. 
Sypney Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,58. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and*Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoszpH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 IIlus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.KniGutT, L.R.C.P, Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed: his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than we’re Painted, 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

AConfidential Agent. 
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Payn (JAMEs), continued—, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Kit:.A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. - | Halves. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
in_ Peril. and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shortly. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MARGARET AGNES PauL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and WiLLtiamM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Lrone 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H.  Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 18. 64. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REeEp. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 





Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. [boards, 


Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

—— and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MAcKARNEss. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 
Witi1am LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BavupELarre, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 


plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 


Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BBLL-PRAED and JusTIN McCarrtuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. _. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 


Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLrGa. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d: 

—— of Time and Space. With 

llusts.. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, 
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Rabelais’ Works. _ Faithfull Reader’s Handbook (The) of 


Translated from the French, wit! 

variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 

teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. RamsBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 








Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

ILDEsS, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WitiiaM SMALL, 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PiInwELt. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON, 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GivBert, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. I- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Firpves, A.R.A., and Wa, SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself In His Place. Illus- 

trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fives, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (Coutpery,. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

atter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosEpH NAsH. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Josern Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Richardson. —A Ministry of 


Health, and other Papers, py men 
jamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., &e, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 





Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28.each. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 





The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 





Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 


Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaintTz- 
Bevuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 


A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puntana. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64 each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
{n the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
eayrey of the “Ocean Star,” 


*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘CrarK Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,” price 36s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Grorce Avucustus Sara. Post 
_ 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 


Science-Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J: E. 
Taytor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 


logy, Bctany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
6s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. > 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 5s. each, Cases 
for Binding, 18. 6d. each, 


‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other, Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘* White 
Magic.” By W. H.Crexer. 300lllusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience, Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Senror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H, Stopparrt, 


Author of “‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

















Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WIL1AM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarpD 
and Ep. Brount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 64. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifull sir in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DRozsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr Smitx. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 63. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabe Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFrep 
RorFe. 4to, hal Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 

NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crowao 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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Sharp.—Sanpriel: A Novel. By 
. Witiiam SHarp. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, [Shortly. 


Shelley.—The CompleteWorks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by HARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. each. ; 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol.I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wanderin; Tew (the only complete 
version); Queen ab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind .and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the ted “ Revolt 
of Islam”) ; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
i age ellas. 

Vol. Ill. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 4 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 

St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
hlets; A Refutation of Deism; Letters to 
eigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 


Fragments. 

Vol. Il. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*,* Also a LaRGE-PaPER EDITION, to 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— ; 
Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c, Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 

page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 64, 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Bishoak Matrtuews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).—Personal 


Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
acoB Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 


The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. _ Post 
8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LonspDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match 
Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argolis:-A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s, 


Society in London. By A 
ForeiGn ResIpENT. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. 


in the 
Post 





By A 


Fore1GN RESIDENT, Author of “ So- 


ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PauLVasIL1, 
Trans, by RapHaet Lepos pvE BEav- 
ForT, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 
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Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By es 
A. SpatpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 53. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. | 


boards, 2s. 
_.By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, 1s. _ 
Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 


WALTER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Ropert B. WoRMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E.C.), Works by: | 


Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 

The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—T he Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RoperT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels wizh a Donkey in the 

Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters: With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 

Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

Virginibus Pueneve, and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By Baye St. Joun, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarrEN STopparb. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
eso By Heren and Avice Z1M- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 

in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 

age Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
hird Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited 
by W.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.60. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Mapof 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Aigernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 68. , 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr, 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES 
Feap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. SEconp SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same e. 

Noteson Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 88. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and ; Thomson's Seasonsand Castle 


Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowranp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author oF. J. Cc, 
HotTten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpiTion, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s, 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 
The Seema and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist :A Book for 
Home and School, With 366 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
(Preparing. 


Taylor's (Tom) _ Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“*’Twixt Axe and Crown, *“The 
Fool’s Revenge,” “‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
a Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 


ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by Witt1am MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 


ANovel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 











and 








of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and W Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD Watrorp, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHot, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous IIlusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 64. CHEAPER EDITION, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. to 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

Englis Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. _ 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 

Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ! Anne Furness. 

Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ApoLpHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8Vvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 


Foreign Novelists. By Ivan Turce- 
NiEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser-) —Mis. | 


tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts, 
Buried Diamonds. 


Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novei. 





3 Vols., crown 8vo, 


Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
_Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 64, each, 


Villari.— A Double. Bond: A 
Fcap. 


Story. By Linpa VILLAR. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 





Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : | 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 18. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, ements | the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Kn ghtage, and House of 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 





Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 

Haunted London. By WALTER 

THornBurRY. Edited Ff EDWARD 

Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 

by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Warton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by W1tx1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 

Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
Wanderings in Hg, pa or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Juttus Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Freprrick Boye. 

Savage Life. By Frepericx Boye. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe Dantet. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the le. 
By the Chevalier de Hessz-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by Cuartes Hinp.ey. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuarves Hinorey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts, 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 
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WanDERERr’s Lisrary, THE, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 
Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. WarRREN STODDARD. 
Tilustrated. by Wattis Mackay. 

Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles !. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by r4in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 


Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile | 


the Original Document in the 
ge ediogeer aay mys on wap 
ate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll nf Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 
intervals. Price ls. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. WestrRopp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. B 
Apsranam S, Wirks and CHarues F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





“Whistler's (Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin; 
Art and Art Critics.” Cr. 8vo, 1s. 
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Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazinE. 18, Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d, 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical, Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., with Illusts,, 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WI1z- 
son and others. With numerous Il- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 


_ Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
b : 


y: 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 6s.  [ Shortly. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A were of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By EL1zzEr 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 64. ; half-bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
¢ he House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHOouT,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Strange Manuscript found In a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by Git- 
BERT GAUL. Cr, 8vo, 58, 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKIE 
Cotiins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
Besant. 3 Vols,, cr. 8vo. [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortiy. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. By R. E. FRanciLyton. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





[Shortly. | 


Doctor Rameau. By GzorcEs OHNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil, By Grant ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Biackhall Ghosts. 
TyYTLerR. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo. 

A Freak of Fate. By Arice O’HANLon. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Sanpriel. By Witt1amM SHarp. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


By SARAH 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lrsrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Philistia. 

For Maimie’s Sake. 

The Devil’s Die. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 

HERRING.” 

Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & #AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fieet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. . 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. The Law and the 

ad 


Hide and Seek. Lady. 
The Dead Secret. | TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 


Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 

Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 

The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 

Man and Wife. Heart and Science 

Poor Miss Finch. | “1 Say No.” 

Miss or Mrs, ? Little Novels. 

New Magdalen. The Evil Gentus. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY AMES DE MILLE, 
ACastle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E..FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave P 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 
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PiccapILty NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Oust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 


Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY #EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 

lone. 

Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY., 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


| Less Black than! 


| A Confidential 


Valentina. 





PiccaDILLy NovE.s, continued— 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. |; TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. 
ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 
Signa. [ine. | In Maremma. 
Princess Naprax- ! Othmar. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 
BY AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
|  berd 


Thorn. 
Some 
Views. 
The 


Walter’s Word. 


We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. | Talk of the Town. 
High Spirits. | Glow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. |In Peril and Pri- 
| vation. 

Agent. | Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. ' 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
| The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The-Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 


Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 














CO cael 
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PiccapILty Nove Ls, continued— 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY F7OHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 











| PiccaDILLy NoveE.s, continued— 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
BY C. C, FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. oe 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Mald, Wife, or Widow ? 


Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. 

Philistia. 

Babylon. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand- 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

Children of Gibeon. 





BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man./| The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever.’| Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. Queen of Hearts, 
Basil. My Miscellanies. 
Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 
The Dead Secret.! The Moonstone. 
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Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
Wikre Co.uiins, continued, 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. Mag tab Science 
Law and the Lady. |“! Say N 
TheTwoDestinies | The Evil Geitthie: 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. bere 08 
A Fight with Fortu 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. }. COLQUHOUN, 

Every inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

eo. Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY ee asad CYPLES. 
Hearts of Go 
BY {EL PHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
B AMES DE MILLE, 
Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Ley of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
ma 4 by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. eae ae NE 
Felicia. | : 
nies BY EDWARD EGGL STON. 

0x; 

‘py PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Pepee | ee 

The Lady of Bran 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Futnge Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. 
Prefaced by wa < \BARTLE FRERE, 


reneby BAIN 
AIN PRISWELL. 
One of T' 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Cape! Girls. 


Cueap PopuLar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 
What will the} Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 
In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 
In Love and War.| Fancy Free. 
For the King. Mead and Stream. 
in PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream, 
— of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 
A Heart’s Proble 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick - le. 
Y OHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 
» Y ANDREW HALLIDAY ~* 
ve 


B PY DY DUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY #: BERWICK HARWOOD., 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. | Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY - OM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 

The House of Ral 

BY TiGHE. HOPKINS. 
"Ta owe and D uy 

RS. ALFRED HUNT, 

Thornioreft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT FAY, 

The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

BY R. ASHE KING 

A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Sree: 
Y JOHN LEYS. 


The Lindsay 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul, 
B . LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembali. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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Cueap Poputar Novgts, continued— 
E. Lynn. Linton, continued— 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Sliken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family, 


“My Love.” 
BY HENRY 
Gideon Fleyce. 


lone. 
W. LUCY. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Dear LadyDisdain 

The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 


MissMisanthrope 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a 
Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola, 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 


Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID,. 


The Evil ore 


The New Republic. 
BY FL 
Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 
BY }. 


alf-a-dozen Daught 
BY BRANDER MA i TTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Tea yar Go. 


Lost Rose. 


W. H. attocr: 
ORENCE MARRYAT. 


Fighting the Air, 
Written in Fire. 


PALTERRSN: 


Mr. Dorillion. 


| 
RS, MOLESWORTH. 


Hathercourt Recto 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ALIfe’sAtonement 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the 
Sea. 

Val Strange. 


Old Biazer’s Hero. 


Hearts. 

Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Nature. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 


BY ALICE. O'HANLON. 


The Unforesee 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


| The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 


Phoebe’s Fortunes. 


BY QUIDA, 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idajia. 

Cecil Castle 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. [Ine. 
ncess Naprax- 

in a Winter City 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. | Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma 

Othmar., ¢ 

Wisdom, Wit, and 
Pathos. 
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Cueap Poputar Novets, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple, 


BY FAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers, 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

HumorousStories 

Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 


BY C.L. 


Lady Lovelace. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. [Won 

Not Wooed, but 

Less Black than 
We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A’ Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 


For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 


The Double Marri 


age. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
Singleheart and 


Animals. 


| i 
ubleface, 


Good Stories. of 


A Woman-Hater. 


The Jilt. 


‘Men and other 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Weird Stories. 


Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
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Curar PoPuLar Novexs, continued— 
BY #AMES RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Savreniens: Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the aay age Noa te 


AON I YLE se JOHN. 


Ft Fam af 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Gasllgt 30 and aH ONpers, 


Bound te. the Wheel, 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | co Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Pat 
BY KATHARINE St UNDERS, 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth, 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and V. — 
The Ring o’ Be 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs 
ory Jane Mar 
ARTHUR "SRETCHLEY. 
A Match In the Dark, 
BY T,. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


The ore Hoo 
BYR _ STERNDALE. 
The Af Ag Knit 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arablan Ni nite. que 
BY “grey 
Greets. a | peel Maiele. 
The ye n- er. 
Y W. °c THOMAS. 
A Fi Pe ‘or Lif 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told 
BY T. ADOLPH US TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark, 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The yon Lion of Granpere. 
dohn | a 
By F. EL PNOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
BY 3. es TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Fol 
BY IVAN FURGENIEFF, & &e, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK 'AIN. 


Tom Sawyer, 
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| Mabel’s Progress. 


| A Tramp Abroad. 


Cuzap Poputar Nove ts, continued— 

Mark Twain, continued, 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

The Stolen be me Elephant. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi 

The Prince and the au 
BY C, C, FRASER-T TLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass, 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty an rns Beast. 

Lady Bell. Noblesse Oblige: 


Gitoy be HEF ne Disappeared 
y “ q 0.1. Bl ppe 


Cavalry t LI ite, | Regimental Legende. 


The mer...4 ler from Scotland Yard. 
BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY EDMUND YATES, 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last, 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
POPULAR SHILLING 1 —- 
Jeff Briggs’s Love vas Bret 
Harte, a, ARTE, 
The Twins of Table ountaln By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FitzGerRacp, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds, By 
ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
A Dream and a Fo etting. By ditto, 
A Romance of the Saat 8 Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES, 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 


Pretty Polly Pemberton, 
te) 


Author of ‘ That Lass o’ Lowi 's,”” 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 
The Professor's Wife. By L.Granam, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa Vitvart, 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. Franciiion, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 

By Tom JeRRovp. 

Curly. y Jonn Coreman, Illus. 

trated by J.C. Dottman, * 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Puerps, 
Old Mald’s Paradise. hy S. Puevps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.Pueps, 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.Puetps, 
Doom: An Atlantic grote. By 

Justin H. McCarrny, 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

Tustin H McCarrtny, M.P, 

Bible Characters, By Cnas. Reape. 
The Dagonet or ap ByG. R. Sims. 
Wife or No Wife P _ & . SPEIGHT, 

a See Ways. yT.W. Speicur. 
The Siiverado Squatters. By R, 

Louis STEVENSON. : 
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